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PEEFACE 

TO 

THE FiEST Edition. 


Tins VOLUME is intended to be a contributicm, I 
am aware a very sliglit one, to a special branch 
of the study of our own language. It proposes to 
traoc "iri a popular manne^* and for general readers 
tbe cliangos of meaning which so many of its 
words have undergone ; words which,' ^s current 
witli us as they were with our forefathers, yet 
meant something different on their lips from 
wliat they mean on ours. Of my success in 
carrying out the scheme which I had set before 
myself, it does not become me to speak, except 
to say that I have fallen a good deal below my 
hopes, and infinitely below my. desires. But of 
the scheme itself I have no doubts. I feel sure 
til at, if only adequately carried out, few works of 
the same compass could embrace matter of more 
xnanifold instruction, or in sC region of knowledge 
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which it wi)uld he more de^rable to occupy. In 

""'The present condition of education in England, 

above all with Hhe' preSbure upon youn^' men, 

which is ever increasing, to complete their 

educationp,l course at the earliest possible date, 

the number of those enjoying *bhe inestim- 

‘Ihle 'advantages, mental and moral, which more 

than any otlior languages the Latin and the 

Greek'Supply, must eVer be growing smaller. It 

becomes thej’efore a duty to seek elsewhere the 

best substitutes within reach for that discipline 
# 

of the^ faculties which these languages would 
better than any other have afforded. .And I 
believe, when these two are set a^dc, our own 
languagti and literature will furnish the‘ best 
substitutes; which, even though they may not 
satisfy perfectly, are not therefore to be rejected. 
I am persuaded that in the decomposition, word 
by word, of small portions of our best poetry and 
prose, the compensations which we look for are 
most capable of being found; even as I have 
little doubt that in many of our higher English 
schools compensations of the kind are already 
oftentimes obtained, Lycidaa suggests itself to 
me, in the amount of resistance which it would 
offer, as in verse furnishing more exactly ' what 
I seek than any *other poem, perhaps some of 
Bacon’s Essays in prose. 
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• # 

In such a decomposition, to be followed by a 
reconstruction, of some small portions of a gr^t 
English Classic, inatters%lmo<st iAnumerable, an(f 
pressing on the attention from every side, would 
claim to be noticed ; but certainly not last nor 
least the changes in meaning whichj on close 
examination, would be seen to have past on •many' 
of the words employed. It is to point out some 
of these changes; to suggd^t how many* more 
there may be, there certainly are, which have hot • 
been noticed in these pages*; to show how slight 
and subtle, while yet most real, how easil3^ere- 
fore evading detection, unless constant vigilance 
is used, tlicse changes often have been; to trace 
here and there the pro|^ip'essivc steps by which 
the old meaning has been put off, and tlie new 
put on. The exact road which a word haSla’avelled ; 
this lias been my purpose here ; and I have de¬ 
sired by such means to render some small assist¬ 
ance to those who are disposed to regard this as. 
a serviceable discipline in the training of their 
own minds or the minds of others. 

The book is, as its name declares, a Select 
Glossary. There would have been no difficulty 
.whatever in doubling or trebling the number of 
articles admitted into it. But my purpose being 
rather to arouse curiosity tlian fVdly to gratify it, 
to lead others themselves to Take note of changes, 
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and to account for them, rather than to take alto- 

■ gather this pleasant labour out of their hands and 
•to do for them •wrhc'tt th%y could more profitably 
do for themselves, I have consciously left mucli of 
the work undone, even as unconsciously no doubt 
I havQ loft a great deal more. •At the same 
’tro© it has not been mere caprice wliich lias in- 
duped the particular selection of words whicli has 
been ifctually madc^f Various motives, but in 
* alrfiost every case such as I could give account of 
to myself, haVe ruled this selection. Sometimes 
th(^past use of a word has been noted and com¬ 
pared with the present, as usefully exercising the 
mind in the tracing of minute difleronces and 
fine distinctions ; or again, as heljjful to the un¬ 
derstanding of our earlier autliors, and likely to 

• 

deliver th^^eaders of them from misapprehensions 
into which they might very easily fall ; or, once 
more, as opening out a curious chapter in the 
history of manners, or as involving some in¬ 
teresting piece of history, or some singular 
superstition ; or, again, as witnessing for the 
good or for the evil which have been un¬ 
consciously at work in the minds and hearts of 
those who insensibly have modified in part or 
changed altogether the meaning of some word ; 
or, lastly and radre generally, as illustrating well 
under one aspect of another those permanent 
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laws which are everywhere affecting and modi¬ 
fying human speech. 

And as the words broftght ffor-^ard have been*’ 
selected with some care, and according to certain 
rules which have for the most part indicated their. 
s(dectiori, so ^Elso has it been with the passages 
addiuiod in proof of the changes of ineYming' 
which they have undergone. A principal vaUie 
which sucli a volume as the‘;present can possess, 
must consist in the happiness with which these s 
liave b(;en chosen. Not every passage, which 
r(‘a]ly coni^ains evidence of the assertionjj^Skde, 
will for all this serve to be adduced in proof, and 
this I fiieseutly discovered in the many which for 
one cause or another it was necessary to set aside, 
liicre are various excellencies which ought to 
meet in such passages, but which will not by any 
means be found in all. 

In the lirst place they ought to be such pas¬ 
sages as will tell their own story, will prove the 
point whicli they are cited to prove, quite inde¬ 
pendently of the uncited context, to which it will 
very often happen that many readers cannot, and 
of those who can, that the larger number will not, 
refer. They should bear too upon their front 
that amount of triunfiphant proof, which will 
carry conviction not merely to ‘the student who 
by a careful observation of many like passages, 
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and a previous knowledge of what was a word’s 

prevailing use in the time of the writer, is pre- 

'^ared to receive this cohviction, but to liim also, 

to whom all this is presented now for the first 

time, who has no predisposition to believe, but is 

disposed rather to be incredulous in the matter. 

’Then‘again, they should, if possible, be passages 

capable of being detached from their context 

without the necessity of drawing a large amount 

of ‘this context after them to make them in- 
1 ' 

telligible ; lil^e trees which will endure to be 
traptjnlanted without carrying witli them a huge 
and cumbrous bulk of earth, clinging to their 
roots. Once more, tliey should, if possible, be 
such as^have a certain iuti-insic worth and value 
of their owui, independent of their value as 
illustrative of the point in language directly to 
be proved—some weight of thought, or beauty of 
expression, or merit of some other kind, that so 
the reader may be making a second gain by tlic 
way. I can by no means claim this for all, or 
nearly all, of mine. Indeed it would have been 
absurd to seek it in a book of which the primary 
aim is quite other than that of the bringing to¬ 
gether a collection of striking quotations; any 
merit of this kind must Continually be subordi¬ 
nated, and, whei‘e needful, wholly sacrificed, to 

t* 

the purposes more immediately in view. Still 
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tliere will be many citations found in these pages 
whicli, while they fulfil • tlie primary intention 
with which they were qttoted, ai^ not wanting * 
also in tliis secondary worth. • 

In iTi>' citations I have throughout acted on the. 
principle that * Enough is as good as -a feast: ’ 
and that tliis same ‘ Enough,’ as the prdvert» * 
might well be completed, ‘ is better than a surfeit-* 
So soon as that earlier meanii^g, from which our 
present is a departure, or which once subsisted 
side by side with our presentf however it has now 
disappeared, has be^on sufficiently establish^;^!^ 1 
'nave held my hand, and not brought further quo¬ 
tations in proof. In most oases indeed it has 
seemed desirable to adduce passages from several 
authors ; without which a suspicion may always 
remain in tlie mind, that w’e are bringing, forward 
the excex)tional peculiarity of a single writer, 
who even in liis day stood alone. I do not feel 
confident that in some, though rare, instances I 
Imve not adduced exceptional uses of this kind. 

One value I may claim for my book, that 
whatever may be wanting to it, it is with the 
Very most trifling exceptions an. entirely inde- 
pendent and original collection' of passages illus¬ 
trative of the history of our language. Of my 
citations, I believe about a thcrusand in all, I 
may owe some twenty at the most to existing 
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Dictionaries or Glossaries, to Nares or Johnson or 

Todd or Eicliardson. Ill perhaps some twenty 

• 

cases more I have lighted upon and selected a 
passage by one of them selected before, and have 
not thought it desirable, or have not found it 
possible, to dismiss this and choose some other 
111 ‘its room. These excepted, the collection is 
entirely independent of all those which have 
previously been made ; and in a multitude of 
cases notes uses and meanings of words wliich 
have never teen not»cd before. 

WjiSTMINSTKlt: iVtfy 25, 1859. 
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Aiiandon. ‘ Baim,’ a word* common to all the 
Germanic laiip^ages, and surviving in qjar ‘ hanna of ^ 
marriage,’ is open proclamation. In low Latin it 
takes the forms of ‘hannus,’ ‘bannnra,* edmt or 
interdict; while in early French we have ‘ ban don,’ 
almost always with the particle a prefixed, ‘ a ban- 
don ; ’ thus ‘ vendre a bandon,’ to sell by outcry. 
From this we have the T'erb ‘ abandonare,’* which 
ha<^ passed into all the Romance languages ; it is to 
proclaim^ announce, but more often denounce, a 
bandit (* bandetto ’) being a denounced man, a pix)- 
claimcd outlaw. Here is the point of contact 
between the present use of ‘ abandon ’ and the past. 
What you denounce, you loosen all ties which bind ’ 
you to it, you detach yourself from it, you forsake, 
in our modern sense of the word, you ‘ abandon ’ it. 

■ Blessod shall ye be wIk'ii men shall hate you, and abandon 
your name as evil [et ejeccrint nouien vestrum taDquam Tnalum, 
Viilg.] for the Son of tpan's sake .—hwhe yi. 22. Rheims. 

Beggar. Madame wife, they say that I have dreamed 
And slept above some fifteen years or more. 

Lady. Aye, and the time seems thirty unto me, 

Being all this time abandoned from thy bod. • 

Shaxespeabe, The Taming of the Shrew^ act i, 8c. i. 

B 
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Achievement. This fuller form of the word is 
seldom if ever used now, s<s it was often of old,’ 
jvhere ‘ hatchment ’ is intended. 

As if a herald in the achicvmient of a king should ea'iimit the 
indcv.’i>fum to set his helmet sideways and close; not full-faced 
and open, as the posturri of direction and eonmiand.—^IVI ilton, 
TeirKchordon. 

< 

• '*’Act. The verb ‘ to actuate ’ seems of compara¬ 
tively late introduction into the lan<^uago. The 
first e^m];)le of it w,hich our Dictionaries fjivc is 
^ drawn from the works of the Latinist, Sir Thomas 
Browne, of ^^orwicli. 1 have also met it in Jeremy 
Taylor. But even fo/some time after ‘actuate ’ was 
iniuti biiied—as late, we see, a.s Pope,—‘ act ’ did 
often the work which ‘ actuate ’ alotie does now. 

Within, perhaps, they ao* as proud a- Lucifer, as covetous as 
Domas, as falser as .ludas, and iii llic \vh(dc c(mjvs(‘ of lliuir con¬ 
versation act and are adtd, not hy d< voiioii, but design.—S iujtu, 
Sermons, 1737, vol. ii. p. 39I, 

Many off?r at the cft’ccts of friendship ; hut they do not last. 
The\ are promising at the heginning, but they fail and jade and 
tiro iu'lhe. proseeution. I’or most })eople in the world are iict(fd 
by levity and humour, and by strangt; and irrational changes.— 
Id. ih. vol. ii. p. 73. 

Self-love, the spring of motion, ads the soul. 

PopK, Essa// <in Man, ep. 2. 

Adamant. ]t is difficult to trace the exact 
motives which induced the transferring of this 
name to the lodestonc; but it is common enough in 
our best English writers, thus in Chaucer, Bacoi^ and 
Shakespeare ; as is ‘ aimant ’ in French, and * iman ’ 
in Spanish. See ‘Diamond,’ and the art. ‘Adamant’ 
in A^ipendix A to the Dictionary of the Bihlc. 
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* Kigftt as an adamant ywis 
Can drawcii to him subtelly 
The yron that is laid thiToby, 

8o draweth fiAkos heartsiywis 
Silver and gold that yeren is. 

CiiAUCKn, liomaunt of the It«.s(, 1182. 

Demetrius. Hence, get thee gone, and follow,jTie no mor^. 

Helena. Y(* di’aw me, you hard-liearted adamant; 

And yet you drsiw not iron, fur niy heart * 

Is true as steel. 

SiiAiiKsniAiiK, Jlfidsionmer HighC h Dream, act i. 

If you will liave a YOung»nuvn fo*j[)ut liis travel intMle room, 
^sllon 1)0 slayeth in oiieeily or tu\Mi, let. him elaiiige his lodgin' 
Iroia one eiul .iiid i)art of the towji to anotlieij* which is a giXw. 
adamant of acquaintance.— Hacos,*E i>sa'gs, iS. 

Admit?AL. ^riiis was a title* ol'tttii j^iven in tlie 
scventecntli century to the principal and leading 
vessel in a fleet; the ‘ adniiial-galley ’ North 
iarch^s Lives) calls it. * • 

(to "Rardolph). Thou art our admiral', thou liearcst 
the liintern in tl)o poop—but Mis tlie nose of thee * tliou art the 
knight of the Burning Lanii».—iSiiAKiiSJUCAiiE, i llenr^ IV., net 
iii. sc. 3. 

Lincoln spiike wliat was fit for comfort, and did what lie u.is 
able for retlrc.ss. He lookt'd like tliehinlhorn iu,the by 

which till! rc.st of ihe fleet did steer their cour.se.—H acket, Life 
of Archbishop Williams, p.art. ii. p. 143. 

His sjiear - to equal which the tallest pine 
Howu on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of sonic gjoat ammirni, were bvit a wand— 

He w.-iJked with, to sup]»ort uneasy &tep.s 
Over tlio burning marie. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, b. i. 

■ 

• • 

The admiral of tho iSpanish Armada was a I'lemish ship.— 
Hawkins, Qbssrmtions. i:c., 1622, p. 9, 

u 2 
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• • 

- Admire,^ It now always implies to wonder 

Admirable, ■ with a/pproval \ but was by no means 

Admiration.) restrained to tbis wonder in hoTuvm 

€ ^ 

partem of old. 

NeithcSr is it to be admired that Henry [the Pourth], who was 
a wise as well as .a valiant prince, should be pleased to have the 
greatest wit of those times in his interests, and to be the trumpet 
of his praises.—D byden, Preface to the Fables. 

• • / «ri • 

Lfst none admire 

. That riches grow in hell; that soil may best 
lipservo the precioug bane. 

Idii.TON, Paradise Losty b. i. 

’-vain man there <ig nothing admirable but his ignorance and 
weakness. —J. Taylor, Dissuasive from Popery, part ii. b. i. § 7. 

And I saw the woman drunken with the blood of the saints 
. . . amtNfrhon I saw her 1 wondered with great admiration. — 
Rev. xvii. 6. Authorized Version. 

_ « 

Alchymy. By this we always understand now the 
protended art of transmuting other metals into gold; 
but it was often used to express itself a certain mixed 
metal, whiQh having the appearance of gold, was yet 
mainly composed of brass. Thus the notion of false¬ 
ness, of show and semblance not borne out by reality, 

frequently underlay the earlier uses of the word. 

• 

As for tihosa gildings and paintings that were in the palaco 
of Alcyna, though the show of it were glorious, the substance ot 
it was dross, and nothing but alchymy and cosenago.—Sir J. 
Hauinoton, a brief Allegory of Orlando Furioso. 

Whereupon out of most deep divinity it was concluded, that 
they should not celebrate the sacrament in gliiss, for the brittle¬ 
ness of it; nor in wood, for the sponginess of it, which would 
suck up tho blood ; nor in tdehymy, because it was subject 10 
rusting; nor in copper, because that would provoke vomiting; 
but in chalices of lattcD* which belike was a metal without excep¬ 
tion.—^''uiLBR, The Holy War, b. iii. c. 13. 
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Towards tho four winds four speedy chorubim 
Put to their mouths the sounding alchymy. 

Milton, l\iradise Lost, b. ii. 

• • • 

Alhow, ] ‘To allow,’ from the Preiich ‘ alloner,’ 
Alloavancb, r and through it from the Latin* allau- 
Allowable. J dare,’ and not to be conf(iunded with 
another ‘allow,’ donVed from another ‘elloner ’ the 
Jjritiii ‘allocare,’ had once a sense very often of ^iwiso 
or approval, which may now be said io liave departed 

from it altogether. Tims in Cotgrave’s L'rench and 

r . • . • ” •• 

English Dictinnanjj an invahiablc witness of the 

force and meanings whicli words ha(J«two centurio® 
ago, ‘allow’ is rendered b/ ‘allouer,’ ‘grecr,’ ‘ap- 
prouver,’ ‘ accepter,’ and ‘ allowable ’ by ‘ lousjje.’ 

Miue ommy, suy they, is not worthy to Inive gentle words or 
deeds, l)eing so full of malice or frowardiiess. Tho less he is 
worthy, the more art thou ther(*fo’’(‘ a/Joinrd of God, and the 
more art thou commended of •Christ .—Homiiies ; Aminst Con- 
(nttion. 

The hospitality and alms of abbeys is not altogether to be al- 
lou'cd, or dispraised.— Pilkington, The Burn-big of PauVs, § 12. 

Truly ye bear witness that ye allo-uf [erwevSeyfElTf] thg deeds of 
your fathers .—Luke xi. 48. Authorized Version. 

A stirring dwarf we do aUowa-ntr give 
before a sleeping giant. 

Shakespeare, Troihis and Cressida, act ii. sc. 3. 

Though I deplore your schism from tho Catholic Church, yeti 
sliould bear false witness if I did not confess your decency, 
wliich I discerned at tho holy duty, was very alloumhle in thj 
consecrators and receivers.— Hacket, lAfe of Archbishop JVit- 
/mws, part ii. p. 211*. 

Amiable. This and ‘ lovely ’ have been so far 
differentiated that ‘ amiable ’ never expresses now any 
other than moral loveliness • which in ‘ lovely ’ is 
seldom or never implied. There was a time* when 
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Amiise, 

‘amiable’ bad no such restricted use, when it and 
‘lovely’ were absolutely S3monymous, as, etymo- 
Ipf^ically, they might claim^ still to be. 

Come sit thee clown upon this flow’ry bed, 

While I thy amiable cheeks do coy. 

' Shakkspkauk, Muimmmer Niff hi's JJrcam, act iv. sc. i. 

How ahiiabh' ere thy tabernacles, 0 Lord of ITosts.—Ps. 
1xxk!vw> I. Aiithoriz<-d Version. 

'xroves whose rich trees wept odorous gums end balm, 
Other** whose fruit, bur'^ished with p(dden rind, 

Hung amiable. Mil. TON, J^arn( 7 i.se 7 jO,si, b. iv. 

Amtse, ] The attempt which Coleridge makes 
Amusement. 1 to bring ‘amuse ’ into some connec¬ 
tion ^th the Muses is certainly an error; from 
whence we have obtained the word is harder to say. 
For two suggestions about it, see Dicz, W(h’t. d. 
Uoiitnn. Sprachrn, p. 236, and Vrncccdiafj.s of the Plulo- 
Jof/ieitl Sootclff, vol, V. p. 82, Sufficient bore to observe 
that the notion of diversion, entei*tainnient, is com- 

st 

parativcly of recent introduction into the word. ‘ To 
amuse ’ was to cause to muse, to occupy or engage, 
and in this sense indeed to Oirvrij the thoughts and 
attention. The quotation from Phillips shows the 
word in transition to its present meaning. 

Camilhis sot upon the Gauls, when they were amused in 
receiving their gold.—H olland, Livff, p. 223. 

Hcing amused witli grief, fear, and fright, lie could not find a 
house in London (otherwise well known to him), whither he 
intended to go.— Fuller, Church History of Britain^ b. ix. 

§ 44 - 

A siege of Maestricht or Wosel (so garrisoned and resolutely 
defended) might not -pnly have amused, but endangered the 
French armies.—Sir W. Temple, Observatkins on the United 
Provinces, c. 8. 
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To a}/i?'.>c, to stop or sbiy one with a trifling story, to make 
him lo^»' his time, to feed witji vain expectations, to hold in play. 
—pHii.Lii’s, New World of Words. 

In a ^ust way it is lawful to deceive tlie unjust enemy, but 
not to lie ; that is, by stratagems and semblances of motions, by 
and intrigues of actions, by ambushes and wit, by 
simulation and dissimulation.—J. Taylor, DuctorJDuhitantium, 
b. iii. c. 2. • . . 

An 'TO^it. Now tlic act of disacction, but was 
<tfteii used by our elder writers for the thing or oli^eci- 
dissected, and then, as ^diis ^^^\s strij>ped of its flesh, 
lor what we now call a skeleton. ‘ Skeleton,’ which 
sec, had tlien another meaning. ** 

Ih T*o will be some m-ed of assistants in this ll\m, and to the 
(juick, dis.scction, to deliver me from the violence of the nlfflr/'owey. 
—WiiiTJdCK, Zootoinia, p. 249. 

Antiijuiry held too light thoughts from objects of mortality, 
wliih some, drew provt)cariv<‘s^ of mirth from anafondi.s, and 
juggh'is showed tricks with skeletons.—Sir T. Huow'igK, Hi/drio- 
uiyliiii. 

• 

Animosity. While ‘ animosus ’ hclongff to the host 
period of Latin literature, ‘ animositas ’ is of qijite tlio 
later silver age. It was used in two senses; in that, 
first, of spiritedness or courage (‘equi anlniositas* the 
courage of a horse), and then, secondly, as+his spirited- 
ness in one particular dir(3ction, in that, namely, of a 
vigorous and active enmity or hatred (XTeb. xi. 27, 
Vnlg.). Of these two meanings the latter is the only 
one which our ‘apimosity ’ has retained; yet there was 
a time when it also had the othm* as well. 

When her [the crocodile’s^ young ho newly hatched, such as 
give some proof of animosity, audacity, ajud oxocution, those she 
^o^'etb, those she chorisheth.—H oioand, Plutarch! s Morals^ 
p. 977. 
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Doubtless such as are of a high-flown animosUy affect fortunas 
ladniosas, as one calls it, a fortune that sits not strait and close 
to the body, but like a loose and a flowing garment.—H a-CKet, 
of Archbishop Welliams, pa^H i. p. 30. 

\ 

In those cases consent were conspiracy; and open contestation 
is not faction or schism, but due Christian —Hales, 

Tract conccrtiing Schism. 

Cato, befo,Te he durst give the fatal stroke, spent part of the 
nightMin reading the Immortality of Plato, thereby confirming 
his wavering hand unto the anbmsify of that attempt.—Sir T. 
BjmJWnk, Hydrwiaphia. 

'* 

Annoy, | Now rather to vex and disquiet than 

Anno VAN CT'l.i seriously to hurt and harm. But 
until comparalively a lato day, it was true to its ety¬ 
mology, and admitted no such initigation of meaning. 

For the Lord Alinygti anoyede [nocuii, Vulg.] hym, andbitook 
him into the hondes of a wumman.— Judith xvi. 7. Wiclif. 

Than c^meth malignitee, thrugli which a man annoieth his 
neeghbour, as for to bronne his house prively, or enpoison him, 
or sle his bestes, and semblable things.—C haucer, 77 /.- Persones 
Talc. 

Against the Capitol I met a lion, 

' Which glared upon me, and wont surly by, 

Without armoyiug me. 

SuAKESFEAitK, JuUus Ctssar, act i. sc. 3. 

• 

Look after her, 

Kemove from her the means of all annoyance, 

And still keep eyes upon her. 

Id. Macbeth, act v. sc. i. 

Antics. Strange gestures now, hat the makers of 
these strange gestures once. 

Behold, destmetion, fury, and amazement, 

Like witless antics, one another meet. 

Shakesfeabs, IVoUus and Cressida, act v. sc. 4. 
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Apparent — Apprehensive. 

• 

Have they not sword-playors, and every sort 
Of gymnic artists, wrestlers, riders, runners. 

Jugglers and dancers, antics, mummers, mimics ? 

• Miltoh, Samson Agonistes. ' 

m 

Appatient, \ Wiili the exception of the ODC pkrase 

Ari’AHENTLY. j ‘heir a^ipareuty^ meaning ^heir evi-# 
dent, manifest, ]ii,ndoubted, wo do not any lpng;,er em¬ 
ploy ‘ apparent ’ for that which appears, because iiu'a;*, 
but always cither for that which appeal's and is not, 
or for that which appears, leaving in doubt whether 
it is or no. Thus wo nfight say with truth ih the 
modern sense of the word, that there ^y.re apparent 
contradictions in Scripture; we could not say it in 
the earlier sense without denying its inspiration. 

It is apparent foul play; and 'tis shame 
That groatness should so grossly offer it. 

SiiAKKSPEABii), King John, act iv. sc. 2. 

At that tiiui' Cicero had vehemVnt suspicions of Caisajr, hut no 
apparent proof to convince him.—N outh, Plutarch's JAves, p. 718. 

The laws*of God cannot without breach of Christian liberty, 
and the apparent iujury of God’s servants, be hid from them in 
a strange language, so depriving them of their Lest defence 
against Satan’s temptations.—FunnKR, Twdve Sermoris concern¬ 
ing Christ's Temptations, p. 59. 

• 

Love was not in their looks, either to God 
Or to each other, but apparent guilt, 

And shame and perturbation and despair. 

Mn.TOK, Paradise Lost, b. x. 

At that time [at the resurrection of the last day], as the 
Scripture doth most apparenUy testify, the dead shall be re¬ 
stored to their own bodies, flesh and bones.— Articles of the 
CAitrcA (1552). 

Appiiehensive. As there is nothing which persons 
lay hold of more readily than that aspect of a sulgect 



lO ArtifidaL 

in wliicli it presents matter for fear, ‘ to apprehend ’ 
has acquired tlie sense of to-regard with fear; yet not 
so as that this ufie has ex^’luded its earlier; but it han 
done so in respect of ‘ apprehensive,’ which«has now 
no dthor meaning tlian that of fearful, a meaning 
•once qui^p foreign to it. 

. • fteo thoir odils in death: 

^ppius died like a Konian pientleman, 

And a man both ways knovnng; but this slave 
Is only sensible of vicious living, 

Not apprcJicmiva of a noble dea,th. 

Wuns^l’KK, Appius and VirginiuSy act v. sc. 3. 

Rhc, l)eing irvi handsome, "wilty, and bold maid, was both 
npproJmmive of the plot, and very active to prosecute it.—FuLUiU, 
TItc l^ofanc State, b. v. c. 5. 

My father would oft speak 
Your worth and virtue ; and as I did grow 
More and more ajprehensive, I did thirst 
To see the man so jiraised. 

0 Bkaumont AM) Flktcttku, l*hilaster, act v. «e. 1. 

Artificial, ) That was ‘artificial’ once which 
Artt FlcTALty. j wrought, or which was wrought, 
according to the true principles of art. The word 
has descended into quite a lower sphere of meaning; 
such, indeed, as the quotation from Bacon shows, it 
could occttj)y formerly^, though not then exactly the 
same which it occupies now. 

Queen Elizabeth’s verses, some cxhxnt in the elegant, witty, 
and artificial book of 2 'he Art of English Poetrg, arc princely as 
her prose.— Bolton, Hypenritioa. 

Wc, Hermia, like two artificial gotls,* 

Have with our neclds created both one flower. 

SnAKKSPKAiiK, Midsummer Night's Bream, act iii. sc. 2. 

■ 

* Deahus artificibus sjmiles, as S. Walker {Criticisms on 
Shakespeare, vol. i. p. 96) gives it well. 
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A rtillei'y — Ajrtisan. 

9 

This is a demonstration that we arc not in the ri^ht way, 
that W(* do not enquire wisely, tljat our method is not artificial. 
If men did fall upon the right way, it wore impossible that so 
many learned men should be engaged in contrary parties and 
opinions.—.Ft Taylou, A Sermon 'j[yrcachcd before the University 
of Dublin • 

This ho did the rather, because having at his eomiijg out of 
Kritnin given artificiaili/fov serving his own turn, sorpe hopes in 
Ciis(' !:e obtained the kingdom, to marry Anne, inheritress to tlie 
duchy of Kritally.— TJacon, llisiory of Henry VII. *** 

Artiu.eiit. Leaving tlic jicrplcxod question of the 
clorivaf ion of this word, it be wnffieient to observe, 
that while it is now only applied to the^Jioavy ord- 
Titnicc of modern Avarfjire, in caHicr us(^ any engines 
for th(' projecting of missiles, oven to the bow and 
MTo\\s, would have been included nnder this term. 

The Parlinans, having all their hope in artillery, owreeme 
ilie Iloni.inv (>fti>r Ilian the, Homans thorn.— Ascham, Toxoj)hUiis, 
1761, j). 106. * ^ 

S» the Phil'stines, the better to keep the Jews thrall and in 
su*>jirtiuj, utterly liereavod them of all manner of weapon and 
arhUery. and left theau naked.—Jiiwi-u., liejdy to Mr. Harding, 
.irtiele x\. 

The (fods forbid, quoth h e. one shaft of thine 
Should be diseJiarged ’gainst that uiicourtoous knight; 

Ills lieart uiiwoi't/hy is, .shootress divine, 

Of thine artdlcry to feel the might. 

Fairfax, Tasso, b. 17, s. 49. 

And Jonathan gave liis artillery unto his lad, and said unto 
him, (10, carry them to the city.—i Sam. xx. 40. Authorized 
Version. 


Artisan, ' 

AR'IIST, 

Artful. 
conmioii life. 


‘ Artisan ’ is no longer either in English 

or in French used of him who cultivates 

« 

one of the fine arts, biit only those of 
The fine arts, losing this word, have 
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Ascertain, 


now claimed ‘ artist ’ for their exclusive property; 
which yet was far from belonging to them always. 
An ‘artist’ in^its earner acceptation was one who 
cultivated, not the fine, but the liberal arts. The 
claissical scholar was eminently the ‘artist.’ ‘Artful’ 
did not^ any more than ‘ cunning,’ wljich see, imply 
ai't which had degenerated into arlfefice or trick. 

JTft was mightily ahaslied, and liko .an honest-mindod man 
yicld«*d the victory unto his adversary, saying withal, Zeuxis hath 
l»eg:uiled poor birds, but Psin-liasius hath deceived Zeuxis, a pro- 
fcssPil*ariisAw,— PHhv, vol. ii. p. 535. 

Rare artisan, whoR(* pencil moves 
Nofruur delights alone, but loves ! 

Walleii, Lines to Van Dydc. 

For th(>n, the bold and coward, 

The wise and fool, the artist and unread. 

The hard and soft, seem all affined and kin. 

Shakesveauk, Troilus and Cressida, act i. so. 3. 

Nor would I dissuade any 'artist well grounded in Aristotle 
from p*eriising the m(»st learned works any Romanist hath written 
in this argument. In other controversies between^them and us 
it is dangerous, I must confess, even for well-grounded to 

begin with their writings, not so in this.— Jackson, lilas2theiiwus 
Positions of Jesuits, Preface. 

Some will make me the pattern of ignorance for making this 
Scaliger [Julius] the pattern of the general whose own son 

Joseph might have been his father in many arts. —1'ui.lkr, Tlie 
Holy State, b. ii. c. 8. 

Stupendous pile! not reared by mortal hands ; 

Whato’er proud Rome or artful Greece beheld, 

! Or elder Babylon its fame excelled. 

‘ . Pope, Temple of Fame. 

Ascertain. Now to acquire a certain knowledge 
of a thing, but once to render the thing itself certaii](. 
Thus, when Swift wrote a pamphlet having this title, 
‘ A Proposal for correcting, improving, and ascertain- 



Aspersion — Assassinate. * 13 

• • 

the English Tongue,* he did not propose toPobtain 
a subjective certainty of what the English language 
was, but to give to the language itself an objective 
certainty and fixedness. * 

Somorinioi^ an evil nr an obnoxious person hath so secured And 
asceriaiutd a mischief to himself, that he that stays in his com¬ 
pany or his traiRc must also share in his punishment.—J.*T aylob, 
The Return of Pmi/(rS. 

Success is intended him [the wickod man] only as a curse, 
as the very greatest of curses, and the rea<liest way, by harden-m. 
ing him in his sin, to ascertain his destruction.—S outh, Ser^t-ons, 
vol. V. p, 286. * • 


A.SPE118ION. Now only used figuratively, and in an 
evil sense; being that which oneon another 
to snet, stsiin, or hurt him: but subject to none of these 
limitations of old. 

I'lic book of .fob, and many places of tb.c proj)hots, have great 
aspfj.siuit of uaf iiral philosophy.—IJACoy. Filitm LahyruUJ^. 

No sweet aspersion shall the heavens let fall 
To make tins contract grow. , 

8 uAKFiSrK.4.UK, Tempest, act iv. sc. i. 

Assassinate. Once nsed, by Milton at least, as is 
now the French ‘ assassiuer,’ the Italian ‘ assassinaro,* 
in the sense of to assault, treacherously and with mur¬ 
derous intent, even where the murderous purpose is 
not accomplished; and then, secondly, to extremely 
maltreat. 

As for the custom that some parents and guardians have of 
forcing marri.agos, it will be bettor to say nothing of such a 
savage inhumanity, but only thuSj that tlie law which gives not 
all freedom of divorce to any creature endued with reason, so 
assassinated, is next in cruelty.— Miutoh, Th^'Doctrine and Dts- 
cipline of Divorce, b. i. c. 12. 
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Assure — Astonish. 


Such usage as your liunouraole lords 
Afford me, assassinated and betrayed. 

Id. 8 a 7 )ison AgonisUs. 

Assure, Used often in onr elder writers in tlif' 

.Assurance.) sense of ‘ toor ‘ to affiance.’ 
See ‘ Ensure,’ ‘ Sure.’ 

Kbtg PhiUi^. Young ])riiices, close A'our liands. 

Aiis/ria. And your lips too; for I am well assured 
Thai I did so, wIumi I was first ussvred. 

SiiAKEsriiAUK, Kunj John^ ac\ li. sc. 2. 

T Tcyself have seen I oUia P.iulina, only when she w'as to go 
unto a wedding sujiper. or rather to a feast when the assaj'tuac 
was made, sc;) beset anti bodeekt all overwitli < nieralds and pearls. 
—Holtani), Pling, vol.,i. p. 256. 

lUil though few days w'eri'lwfiire the, day of r/w?;r/V)Ke,\ppointed, 
yot Love, that saw he had a great jtmrm'j to mako in a shttrt time, 
hasted so himself, that before her wonl could tie h('r to Dema- 
goras, her heart hath vowed her to Argalas.—SirPHiur Sidnka, 
Arcadia, p. 17. 

r 

A^'TONiSir. * To astonish ’ has now loosoncd itselt 
altogether from its etjniology, ‘atioiiaro ’ find ‘attoiii- 
tus.’ TJie man ‘astouislied ’ can now be hardly said 
to be ‘ thui^crstruck,’ either in a literal or a figura¬ 
tive sense. But continually in our early literature 
wc shall quite fall below the writer’s intention unless 
we read this meaning into the word. 

Stone-still, asUmtshed with tliis desully deed, 

Stood Oolhitino and all his lordly crew. 

SnAKKSPKAUE, jMCreCii. 

The knaves tliat lay in wait behind rose up and rollotl down 
two Inigo stones, whoreof the one smote the king upoir the head, 
the other asio 7 tished liis shoulder.—H oij.and, lAvy, p. 1124. 

The cramp-fish [the torpedo] knoweth hc'r own force and power, 
and being herself’not benumbed, is able to astonish others.— 
Id. liiny, vol. i. p. 261. * 



Astrology—A stronomy.' 


* In matters of religion^blind, fuitonished, and Btrxick witli super- 
stit.ion as with a planet; in one word, monks.—M elton, llUtory 
of England., h. ii. 

Asteology,! As * cliemisf ’ only little by little dis- 

Astkolooer. ) engaged itself from ‘ alchemist,’,aiid 
that, whether we have respect to the thing itself, or , 
the name t)f the thiiiiz;, so ‘ astronomer ’ from ‘astro- 
loger,’ ‘astronomy’ from ‘astrology.’ It Was long 
belore the broad distinction between the lying art 
and the true science was i-ecognized and fixed in 
w’oi’ds. 


If jiiiy ciK-lianlress shdukl come uiilo lior, sin(l«makc promise 
to draw down the moon from hoavuiri, sho would mock these 
women nid Imigh at tlioir gross igiKuanco, wlio suffer tlidiusclvcs 
to 1)0 persuaded for to holievo tlio siime, as having learned some- 
wh.'it m asfntlogg. —I 1 oli.ani>, i^liiiarih'N Morals, p. 324. 

The a!->iri'tfiiirr is 1 10 that knoAxctli tlio er)urse and motion (it 
the lu aM'iis, and toachoth the same; which is a virtue if it pass 
not Mis hound- a ml hecorac of ai an who 

tiiketh upon him to give indgm('nt :ind (‘.ensure of these motions 
and coJirscsof tlio hcaAcns, wliat they prognosticate and destiny 
unto till' creature, llooi’nu, EaHg Wnlings, Pc.rkol* Society’s 
Iklitioii, p. 331. 


Astronomy,' 

ASTllONOStER.. 


See ‘ Astrology.’ 


Not from the stars do T my judgmoni pluck. 

And yet, methiuks, I have astronimiy. 

But not to tell of good or evil luck, 

Of plagues, of dearths, of soa-sons’ quality. 

Shakkspkari-j, Sonnets, 14. 

Bowc yo not to astronmnyers, neither axe ye oiiythiiig of fals 
dyvyuours .—LeviL xix. 31 . Wicijk. 

If astronomers say true, every man at his hirih by his constel- 
h'jtion hath divers things and desires appoiiiled him.—P ilking- 
TON, Exjposition upon ilk^ Projphet Ayguus, c. i. 
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Atone — AUi/re. 


I 

AlONiiS, ) The notion of sctMafaction lies now in 

Atonement. J these words rather than that of re¬ 
conciliation. An * atonement ’ is the satisfaction of a 
wrong which one party has committed againsj; another, 
not jtihe reconciliation of two estranged parties. This 
last, however, was its earlier meaning; and is in har¬ 
mony with its etymology; for whiqh see the quota¬ 
tion from Bishop Hall. 

lie and Aufidius can no more aionc 
• Than violcnteat contrarieties. 

,« /HnAKKsyEARE, CorioJonus, act iv. sc. 6. 

9 

His first essay succeeded so well, Mosos 'would adventure on 
a second desipfft, to atone t'wo Israelites at variance.—F uixek, 
A rijfgah Sight of Palestine, vol. ii. p. 92. 

Having more regard to their old variance than their new 
mmt. —Sir T. More, History of King Richard JIL 

Ye witless gallants I boshrew your hearts, 

That set such discord twixt agreeing parts 
j Which never can be set at onement more. 

Bishop Ham., Sat. 3.7. 

If Sir J(jhn Falstaff have committed disparagemon'ts unto you, 
I am of the Church, and will be glad to do my benevolence, to 
/itonernents and compromises between you.—S hakspeeare, 
Merry Wives of Windsor, act i. sc. i. 

Attiee. Properly bandeau or //eat^-dress, the 
French ‘ alours,’ but not now restricted to this any 
more. ‘ Attired with stars ’ in Milton’s beautiful 
lines On Tmie is not, clothed with stars, but, crovmed 
with thorn; compare Rev. xii. i : ‘ upon her head a 
crown of twelve stars.’ 

She tore her attire from her head, and rent her golden hair.— 
The Seven Champions, b. ii. c. 13. 

And ■with the linen mitre shall he bo attired. — Lev. xvi. 4. 
Authorized Version. 



Attorney — Authentic, 

• • • ^ 

Attohnet. Seldptn. used now except of tlie%.ttorncy' 
at law; being one, according to Blackstc ‘’s definition, 

* wlio is put in iLe place, stead, or tupi of another to 
manace liis matters of law; ’ and even in this sense it 
is going ont of lionour, and giving way to ‘ solicij^or.’ 
Cut formerly any who in any on use acted in the room, 
h(']ialf, or turn o^ another wtmld be called his ‘attor¬ 
ney : ’ thus Pliillips (iYI'/r ]V<irhl of ]\'ar(L<^ d6fin^*s jjj;- 
toriun, *■ one appointed by another man to do anything 
in his steiul, or to t;d:e upon him tlie charge of hts 
biislnc'ss in his absence; ’ «nd in fyoofof wliat holiour- 
nblc ns(‘ the word might Jiave, I need but refer to t’ne 
quotiit'on whieh irmnediatcly fallows: 

(Kir overliisling mid only Ili^h bishop; onv only aitoriwy, 
only ii.^ aiator, only poaocniukcr hulv. oen CJod miil inon .—A tSJiti'i 

?'>53. 

Ailornciis .nr( (Icniod nio, 

And ^li< ivforr ])crmiHdlj, J lay niy cl.iim 
To iiiy iuhoi’iliiiii'c. of freo descent. • 

SiiAKESPEAiiK, X/??_gr liichnvd 11 . act ii. sc. 3. 

Ti-nrtlliiiii seems to luiderstsuid this baptism for the dead 
[l (Jor. XV. 2 «^] do vicario ba})t,ismate, of Iki pi is 111 by an aUornci/, 
by a proxy, which shou'd bo baptized foi’ rao whon I am dead.— 
CoNXE, S*T,‘io 7 i,s, 1640, p. 794. 

Authentic. A distinction drawn by Bishop Wat¬ 
son between ‘ genuine’ and ‘authentic’ has been often 
quoted : ‘ A gcnntno book is that wliich was written by 
the person whose name it bears as the author of it. 
An authentic book .is that which relates matters of 
fact as they really happened.’ Of ‘ authentic * ho has 
certainly not seized the true force, neither do the uses 
of it by good yriiters bear him out. • The true oppo¬ 
site to avOtvTiKOQ in Greek is • aSetnroroc, and ‘ g.u- 

G 



Awful. 


thentic ’^is properly having an author, and thus coming 
with authority, authoritative; the connexion of ‘ author ’ 
and ‘ authority ’ in our own language giving us the 
key to its successive meanings. Thus, an ‘ autlicntic ’ 
document is, in its first meaning, a document written 
by the proper hand of him from whom it pi’ofesses to 
proceed. In all the passages which follow it will be 
observed tliat tlio word might bo exchanged for ‘au¬ 
thoritative.’ 

As (louhted toiuires, which long pleadings try. 

Authintic grow hi being ^uch "witlistood. 

Uavknant, (jondiheri, b. ii. 

Should niei/"be admitted to read tlalon or Hippocrates, and 
yet tho monopoly of niedic.iues permitted to some one empiric or 
rjpothecary, not liable to any account. Ihevc might b(; a greater 
danger of poisoning tlian if these, grand jihysiciaiis had never 
written ; for that might be prescribed them by such an (itUhmt'n 
mountebank as a cordial, which the other had del ected for poison, 

Jackson, Thv Eternal Truth of Svriptmc.y, b. ii. c. 23. 

WhK'h letter in the copy his lordship read over, and carri('d 
the authentic with him.—H acket, Life of Archhi.diop Willutmn, 
part ii. p.,24. 

It were extreme partiality and injustice, ihe flat denial and 
overtJirow of herself [i. c. of .JusliceJ, to put her own arthintic 
sword into the hand of an unju.st and wicked man.— Milton, 
EiKovoK\diTTri5, C. 28. 

[A father,] to instil the rudiments of vice into the unwary 
flexible years of his poor children, poisoning their tender minds 
with the irresistible authentic venom of his basi' example!— 
S(>DTH, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 190; cf. vol. viii. ]». 171, 

Men ought to fly all pedantisms, and not rashly to use all 
words that are met with in every English writer, whether «m- 
thentic or not.— Phillips, New World of Words, Preface. 

Awful, ) This used' once to be often employed 

Awfulness, j- of that which felt awe; it is only em¬ 
ployed now of that which wtsp/res it. 



Awhward — Babe, 


‘19 

* The kings snt stjjll with awjhd eye, ^ 

As if they surely knew their sovran Lord was T)y. 

Milton, On the Morning of Christ's NalivUg. 

The Iiighest flames are the trcmu^ms, and so ar(i the 

most holy^and eminent religious persons more full of awfuhicss, 
'»f lear and modesty and humility.—J. Tayloji, Life of Christ, 
part 1. § 5. 

fl 

AavIyWARIi. JEn its ])rosoiit sipniGijatioij, unhandy, 
mij^niiily, maladroit; but roriiit'rly 11 ntoward,*an qI tjj^t, 
wlicthf.'j* morally or physically, perverse, contrary, 
.siTii>ter, unlucky. 

AVith au'ktmn/ wind :ii’ l"witli soi'f tempest driven 
To fall on shore. 

MAULo^'n, Lldn'ar^lJ. art iv. sc. 7. 

T’.e l)east long struggled, ns heing like to prove 

An ovd'wanl sacridee,^^ hut hy the horns 

Tile (piiek prii'st imlhsil him on his knees and slew him. 

Id., The First Book of Lucan. 

Was I for this nigh \rreeked n})on llie s(«i,. 

And tw i- hy awkward wind from Mughiiid’s bank^ 

I>rove hack again unto luy native clime? 

, ^iiAKKSi’KAUK, I Ucnrg VI. act iii. sc. 2. 

IJut time hath rooted out my jnircntago, 

And to tile world and awkv'ord casualties 
Hound mo in servitude. 

Pericles, Pri 7 icc of Tyre, act, v. sc. 1. 

• 

Bare,) ‘Doll’ is of late introduction into the 
Baby, j English language, is certainly later than 
Diydeu. ‘ Babe,’ ‘ btiby,’ or ‘ pupjiefc ’ supplied its 
place. 

True risligion standeth not in making, setting up, painting, 
gilding, clothing, and decking of dumb and dead images, which 
l»o but great puppets and halms for old fools, in dotage and 


* ‘ Non grati victima sacri.’ 
c 2 
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Bacchanal — Baffle. 


w^ickod idol;itTy’, to dally and play with.— Homilies; Againai 
Peril of Idolatry. 


But all as a poor pedlar ’did lie wend, 

Bearing a tniss of trjHes at his hack, 

As bells, and hahes, and glasses, in Ins pack. 

SrKNSER, 77ie SheyhfTd's Calendar^ May. 

Think you that the child hath Jiny notion of the strong con- 
t(ntH of riper age? or can ho possibly imagine there are any such 
delights as those his Itahics and rattles aff M’d iiiin ?— Allhstkek, 
part ii. p. 148. 


J3A(^CTrANAJ>. Used now only of llic votaress of 
Baetdi^is; but it was once more accuiatoly applied to 
the ‘bacchanalia,’ or orgies celebrated in his lioiiour. 

1)0 not ye, like tho.se heathen in their hacchanals, infl.niM' 
yourselves with wine.— Hammond, Paraphrase on the AT. 7’., 
Ephes. V. 18. 

So harchannls of druido'n riot were kept loo much in London 

and Westminster, which oirendo<l many,that thelhank.s duooidy 

to Ood .should he paid to the devil.—II ackki', A//’c of Archldslutp 

Williams^ part i. p. 165. 

%• 

Well, 1 could wish that still in lordly domes 

Some hoast.s wore killed, though not whole hocatoTuhs; 

That both extremes were hanisln^d fronj their walls, 
Carthusian fasts, and fulsome hacchanals. 

Pope, Satires of Dr. Donne. 

Raffle. Now to counterwork and to defeat; but 
once not this so much as to mock and put to shame, 
and, in the technical language of chivalry, it ex¬ 
pressed a ceremony of open scorn with which a re¬ 
creant or perjured knight was visited. 

First he his board did shave and foully ghent, 

Then from him reft his shield, and it roverswl, 

And blotted out his arms with falsehood blent, 

And himself baffled, and his arms unhersed, 

And broke his sword in twain, and aU his armour spersed. 

. Spensek, Fairy Qmen , y . 3, 37. 



Banquet—^Base. 21 

^ m * 

Ho tJiat suffers himself to bo ridden, or through pusillanimity 
or suttishness -will let every man baffle him, shall be a common 
laughing-stock to flout at. —Button, Ana^oiuy of Melancholy^ 
part ii. sec. 3. 

Alas, poor fool, liow luive they haJJlcJ tliec ! • 

tSiiAKiiSi’JfOAiiii, Twelfth ^igkt, act v. sc. 

# 

J^AJ^QTET. At y>rcscnt tbu eiitirc coiiV^o any 
soloirm or splendid (‘iiterfaimnout; Imt ‘ bjulqifijt ’ 
(tho I (Lilian * Imnelictto ’ a small bench orlalilti), nsjpd 
lytMierally to be resirained to ^lic lighter amj.^ oriia- 
niental dossc'rt or relt jtioii with wine, which fol¬ 
lowed the more substantial repast. • 

I du'“<t ijol V(‘utur(! to sit at maj^per with you ; should I have 
riri’hod 3’ou then, coining as j'ou did with amieduioii to Imiguet 
with UK'? [^Cviivivam luo tibi coiiimittcre ausus non sum; 

to cum aiTuatis venientem reeipiam ? ]—IIoliakp, 
Livy, p. 1060. 

Tlwii was ibo baucjucting-chamber in the tilt-yard a^ Groon- 
wicli furnished for the eiitortaiumeiit of those strangers, whore 
tiicy did both sup and baaiput, —Cavknjusu, Life of Cavdinal 
Wohiy. ‘ • 

Well dim in tho great room ; but lot the music. 

And banguet bo prepared hero. 

Massingeu, The Unnatural CoinJiat, act iii. sc. 1. 

Base, ) The aristocratic tendencies* of speech 

Baseness.) (tendencies illustrated by tbc word 
‘ arislocrticy ’ itself), wliich reappear in a ihonsand 
shapes, on the one side in such words, and their 
usages, as KaXoRuyaCdc, tTrietifiye, ‘noble,’ on tlic other 
in such as ‘ villain,’ ‘ boor,’ ‘ knave,’ and in tliis 
‘base,’ are well worthy of accurate observation. 
I’hus ‘ base ’ always now implies joioral nnworthi- 
noss ; but did not so once, i Base ’ men were no 
more than men of humble J)irth and low degree. 
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Battle — Bawd, 


I?ut Anrtuous womon wisely understand 
That, they were horn to hifse humility, 

Unless the hi^avens them lift to lawful sovereignty. 

Spensee, Fair^ Qju'C"', v. 5, 25. 

*II(‘ that is ashamed of base and simple attire, will be proud of 
gorgeous apparel, if he may got it.— Homilies ; Against Excess 
of Ajyparel. 

t)y this means wo imit:it(‘ the Lord Himself, who hath abased 
Himself to the lowest degree of baseness in tliis kind, emptying 
Jlrtnsolf (Phil, ii, 8). th.it He might b'oetpial to them of greatest 
Anw’Mtw. —Kooers, JSaainaxk tJu- Sgrian, p. 461. 

Battle. ■ Used, not iis now, of tlic hostile shock 
of armies ; but often of the army itself; or soirietiraes 
in a more special sense, of th(i mtiin body of the army, 
as distinguished from the van and rear. 

Uach batife sees the other’s umbered fuoo. 

SiiiKESPEARE, King Henry V. act iv. Chorus, 

Hiehard led the vanguard of English ; Duke Odo enmmaiided 
in the maiii battle over his Eroneh ; James of Auvergne brought 
on the Flemings and IJrabanters in the rear.— Fuller, Tlee Holy 
War, 1 ). iii. c. 11. 

"Whore divine blessing loads up the van, and man’s valour 
•brings up the battle, must not victory needs follow in the rear?— 
Id., A Pisgah Sight of Palestine, vol. i. p. 174. 

Bawd. Not confined once to one sex only, but 
could have been applied to pandar and pandaress 
alike. 

He was, if I shall yevon him Ills laud, 

A theef, and eke a sompnour and a hattd. 

Chaucer, The Freres Tale. 

One Lamb, a notoHous impostor, a fortune-teller, and an em¬ 
ployed bawd. — Hacket, Life of Archlmlurp Williams, part ii. 

p. 81. 
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Beastly — Benefice. 

m 

m 

A ciirrion crow ho [the flatterer] is, a gaping grave, 

The rich coat’s nn)th, the court’s hano, trcjnchor’s slave,’ 

Sin’s and liell’s winning hawd, tin* devil’s factoring knave. 

h’j-KTcrf^;u, The I^irple Island, c. viii. 

HhA>TLY, 1 We trai]slate o-w/ua (i Cor. 

]lEASTLrxT?ss. j XV. 44) ‘a natural body^* some 
ba^c r(*grcttcdtfcat it was not rendered ‘an animal 
body.’ This is exactly wbat Wiclif meant when be 
translated the * corpus animalo ’ which he found in 
liis Vulgatc, ‘ a hcasihj body.’ ’j^be word had t]jcn no 
ethical tinge; nor, when it first dfcquired such, had it 
exactly that which it now possesses ; in i 4 was rather 
implicil tlie absence of reason,* the prerogative dis¬ 
tinguishing man from beast. 

It is so’vii j a bersfli hodi; it. sh.il ryso a Bpiritual hodi.—i Cor. 
XV. 44. AV n.i.tF. 

’I.'h(‘s(' hon. 'I'bicho dcpfirtcii hornsolf, hcesili men, not h.'iiyngo 
spirit.—Judo iS. WicniF. * 

Where th«‘y should have made head with the whole army upon 
the Pjirlhiiins, they sent him aid hy small compaTiics ; and when 
they ■wen* slain, they sent, him others also. So that Ly^ their 
heasflincss and lack of consideration they had like to have made 
all the army fly.—NoiiTit, Vhifarclis Lives, p. 769. 

Benefice, ] It is only in later English that ‘ beno- 
Bf.xf.fictal. f fieo * and ‘benefit’ have been de- 
synonymizod, Tlio same holds good of ‘ beneficial ’ 
and ‘beneficent.’ Persons arc not now ‘bonefieial,’ 
which word is reserved for things, bnt ‘ benofieent.’ 

Tlu! benefices that God did tham hero 
Sal tham accuse ion sore manere. 

Eichabd Ronnn de IIampoll,, Prickc rfi Conscience, 5582. 

The proper nature of God is always^to bo helpful and beneficial. 
—Hollaitd, Plutarch's Morals, p. 600. • 
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Blackguard, 


I wonder 

That such a keoch can with his very hulk 
Take up the rays of the hcnejicial sun, 

And keep'* it from tile eartJi. 

SnAKiiST’KAEK, llcury 7 'V/ 7 .'jict i. sc. i. 

Brinp; my soul out of prison, that 1 ni.'iy ])raise Ihy name , 
then shalljLluj rly:lireous come ahout me ■when Thou art hcnefxcuil 
unto me.—I^s. cxliJ. 7 - Geiiuvn. 

'I>]:A{ 3 KGUAIII). ^riic kcuII ions find other Tnciinor I’o- 
taiiiers in a great honseliohl, avIu), when piv)gress was 
made, from one residence io another, iiceompaiiicd 
and prot-ected the pots, ])ans, and other kitchen 
utensils, riiMiig among tlicm and being smutted by 
them, were contemptuously styled the ‘ black guard.’ 
It is easy to trace the subsequent history of the word. 
With a slight forgetfulness of its origin, he is now 
called a ‘blackguard,’ who would have been once 
said to belong to the ‘black guard.’ 

Close unto the front of tlie chariot niarcheih all the sort, of 
wearers and emhroderers; next unto whom goeth the bhick 
guard and*kitehenry.— IIolianu, Ammianus, p. 12. 

A lousy slave, that within this twenty years rode with the 
black guard ill tho Duke’s carriage,’moiigst spits and dripping- 
pans ! — Wkhster, T 7 tc IVhite Devil. 

• Thitwes and murderers took upon tliem the cross to escape the 
gallows; a duTtorers did penance in their armour. A lamentable 
case that the devil's hla(' 7 c guard should he Cod’s soldiers!— 
Fuller, The Holy War, h. i. c. I2. 

Wliero the apologist meets with this black guard, those factors 
for error and sin, these agitators for tlie Prince of darkness, God 
forbid he slimild give place to them, or Hot eluirgo them homo, 
and resist them to the face. — Gauuen, Hiera.'xpisies, To the 
Reader. 

\ 

Dukes, oarls, and .lonls, great commanders in war, common 
soliliers and kitchen boys were glad to trudge it on ftxji in the 
mire hand in hand, a duke or earl not disdaining to support or 
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help lip one of the black guard ready to fall, lostibc himself 
might fell into the mire, and l^uvo none to help him.—J ackson, 
A Treatise of the Divine ICssencc and Attributes, b. vi. c. 28. 

Wc have neither school nor hosp^-al for the distressed children, 
ealh'il llio tlack guard .—Njinsox, Addwss to Dersons of Quality, 
p. 214. 


Ih.iiAK. Tliis, the Gerniaii ‘ blcicli,’ pal5, colour- 
li's.s, comes out cdcfirly in iis orig-iiial identity witli 
‘'Idcauli in the Ibllowing quotations. 


111 11 she eiiriM* out, she looked as ji.ile and .is blcah' as ofle 
ihi't Were laid out dead.— liook^of JSlartgrs ; 'J'lupJisaijte 
ifxlgjtis WarduU 

And as 1 looked forth, 1 Lohcld a pale horse, w^om I took for 
the iiiMi'ersjl synagogue of hyjioeriti s,palo asmen without Jiealth, 
and 4 .'( n/t as men wilhoul lliat fresh spirit of life w'hieh is in 
Clirisi Jesus.- -Hale, The Imaye of Doth Churches, P.S. p. 321. 


Bltjn i'l'iUliuss. ‘ Primarily a man wlio blunders in 
his work, does it in a boisterous violent way ; subse¬ 
quently applied to a short, wide-mouthed, • noisy 
gun.'—Wedgwood, Dictionary of English EtyhLohyjy. 

We eoiild nowwishw'o had a discreet and intelligent advcrsaiy, 
and nut such a luiro-hrained blunderlniss us you, to deal ^^ith.— 
Mili'o.v, a Defence if (he People of England, Prefaeo. 

Jacob, the .scourge of grammar, mark with awe, 

Jsor less revere him, blunderbuss of law. 

Poi’E, Bunciad, h. iii. 

BoiSTEKOUt^. The sense of noisy, turbulent, blus¬ 
tering, is a later suptjraddition on ‘ boisterous,’ or 
‘ boistous,’ as was its earlier form. Of old it meant 
no more tlian rude,*rough, strong, uncompliant; thus 
the ‘boisterous wind’ of .Matt. xiv. 30, is simply a 
violent wind, iinepoc in tliQ original. 

No nni'i putteth a clout of buysious eloth [panui rudis, Vulg.] 
iiitu an cldc clothing.— ix. 16. WicLir. 
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Bomhaat 


c 

0 Cliflford, boisterous * Clifford, thou hast slain 

The flower of Europe for his chivalry. 

iSHA.ia5SPKA.RK, 3 Henry VI. act ii. sc. i. 

Ills hoistrous body shines in burnished steel. 

SvLVRSTKtt, Dubartas' Wcc/cs, The Magnificence, p, 460. 

The greatest danger indeed is from those Uiat are stolidr 
feroecs, full of those boisterous, rude, and brutish passions, which 
grow as b^isiles upon hogs’ backs, from igitorance, pride?, rusti¬ 
city, and prejudice.— Gaudkn, Jlieruspistes, To the Header. 

The leathern r>utside, boisterotts as it was. 

Gave wav, and bent beneath her strict embrace?. 

Duyden^ 8 igisn?'inda and Guiscardo, 159, lOo. 

'I'he other thing in debate seemed very hard and boisterous to 
his Majesty, fliat sundry loaders in the ITonsc of Commons 
would provok(? him to proclaim open war with Sjiain.— Hackup, 
Life of Archbishop Williams', part i. p. 79. 

Bomhast. Now inflated dioiioii, words wliich, 
sounding lofty and big, have no real substanoo about 
thorn. Tin's, wliicli is now the solo meaning, was 
once only the secondaiy and the figurative, ‘bombast’ 
being literally the cotton wadding with which gar¬ 
ments arc stuffed out and lined, and often so used by 
our writers of the Elizabethan period, and then by a 
vigorous image transferred to what now it exclusively 

00 f 

. means. 

Cerk'iin I* am tlicre was never any kind of apparel ever in¬ 
vented, that could more disproportion the body of man than 
these doublets, stuffed with four, five, or six pound of bombast at 
the least.—Sxuns, Anatomy of Abuses, p. 23. 

We have received your letters full of love ; 

Your favours, the ambassadors-of love; 

Andy in our maiden council, rated them 
At courtship, pleasant jest, and courtesy, 

As bombast, {^nd as lining to the time. 

Shakespkare, Jjove's Labour's Lost, act v. sc. 2. 


* * Bough Clifford ’ he is called a few linos before. 
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T!omhosf, tho cotton-plant growing in Asia. —Phiixips, JVVw 
World of Words. 

Boot. ^Not the luggage, *but tlic* cliief persons, 
Tisod OTiee to ride in the ‘boot,’ or rather the boots, 
of a carriage, for they were two. Projecting from 
the sides of the carriage and open to the ^lir, they 
derivi'd, no doubt, their name from their sh'ape! 

JTis ooncJi Ixnng come, ho oausoth him to bo laid in softly, and 
bO he in one //oof, and the tAvo chirurgeons in the other, they dri^’o 
away to tho very next country Iionso.—II f.ynolds, Grid's Bcvciiflc 
aaainst Murder, b, i. hist. 1. * • 

Ho [James the First] received Ids son into t^o coach, and 
ioiind a sliglit I'rraiid to leave Buckingham behind, as he was 
])uttiriff jiis loot in tho boot. —IIackkt, Life of Arclibishoj} 
WUliams^ ]5,irl i. p. 196, 

Bounty . The tendency to accept freedom of giving 
ill lieu of all other virtues, or at least to regard it as 
the ebiefesr. of all, the same which has brousrht 
* charity ’ to bo for many identical with almsgiving, 
dis])la.ys itself in our present use of ‘bounty,’ which, 
like tlic French ‘ bonte,’ meant goodness once. 

For God it AV(;ot thiit childer oftc been • 

Unlik her worthy oldrio horn before ; 

Bountv comotli al of God, nought of the streen. 

Of which thay been engendrid and i-borq. 

CiiAUCEK, Canterbury Tales, 8031. 

Nonrisliing meats and drinks in a sick body do lose their 
liounlij, and augmeiitcih malady.—Sir T. Elyot, The Got 'ernor, 
b. ii. c. 7. 

Brat. The same word as ‘brood,’ it is now used 
always in contempt, but was not so once. 

O Israel, O household of the Lord, 

0 Abraham’s brats, 0 brood vif blessed seed, 

O chosen sheep that loved the Ijord indeed. 

Gascoiqkk, Be Profundis. 
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Brave — Bribe. 


Take lieed how thou layest tho bane for the rats, 

For poisoning thy servant, thyself, and thy hrals. 

TnssEB, Points of Good Husbandry. 

Brave, l Tlio derivation of ‘ brave ’ is 'altogelljer 
Bit AVER Y.J uncertain (Dicz, Wort. d. Homan. S})ra- 
clmiy p. 67) ; we obtained it in the sixteentb century, 
tlic Ge^’iiiaiis in tlie seventeentli," (Grimm [.s\ 0. 
* brav’] says during tlie Thirty Years’ War,) (rc'iii 
one or other of tho Rorafmeo languages. 1 do not 
very clearly trace ,by what steps it obtained the 
meaning of showy, gaudy, rich, which once it so fre¬ 
quently haftl, in addition to that moaning which it 
still retains. 

ITis clollios [St- Anguslinc’s] were noithor brave, nor base, bill 
romely.—F ulleu, The Holy State, b. iv. c. 10. 

If he [the good yeoman] chance to appear in clolhes above, his 
rank, it is to grae,e some great man with his service, and then he 
blusheth at his own bravery. —Id. b. ii. c. 18. 

Man is a noble animal, splendid in ashes, and pompous in the 
grave, solemnizing nativities and deaths witli equal lustre, not 
omitting ceremonies of bravery in tho infamy of his nature.— 
tjir T. Bbowtjk, Hydriotaiihia. 

There is a groat festiA^al now drawing on, a festival designed 
chiefly for tho acts of a joyful piety, but generally made only an 
occasion of bravery. —South, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 285* 

Bribe. ] ‘ To bribe ’ was to rob, a * bribour ’ a 
Bribery. J robber, *ahd"*^"bflbcry ’ robbery, once. 
For an ingenious history of the steps hy which the 
words left their former meauing,.aud acquired their 
present, see Marsh, Lectures on the Enylish Language^ 
ist Series, p. 249. 

They that delight in superfluity of gorgeous apparel and dainty 
faro, commonly do deceive tho needy, bribe, and pill from them. 
—Ceanmeu, Instruction of Prayer. 
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. ^Voo bo to you, scribes And pharisees, hypocrites, for^c make 
dean the utter side of the cup and of the platter; but -witl''!! 
they are full of hrUicry [apTraTyris', and in the E. V. ‘ extortion ’ “j 
and excess'.— Matt, xxiii. 25. Genevj^Version. • 

HlllTAlT?,) Tho distinction between these is per- 

Britany. f foctly established now : by the first we 
always intend Greal Britain; by tho secofid, tho 
Freii Ji (.hicliy, corfesponding to the ancient AVwiorica. 
Bnt it wns long before this nsiige was accurately 
settled and accepted by all. By ‘ Britany ’ Great. 
Britnin Avas frequently intendatl, and vim wj'nn. 
^^lius, in each of the passages "wliich follow, the 
other AV^ord tlian that AA^hich ae 
be now einployed. 

He’[If' Jiry VII. j w;is not so avorso from a rt'ar, but th.it he 
vv,X'4 r(‘si.|\'f'l (fi fh'io'.t' it, r.ither than tn htxxo Jlrifa/n carried by 
France, bt-in^ so f.'i’eal iind opnlcnt a diu-hj , and .si!unto sooppor- 
lunclj lo annoy I’hif^laiul, either for con.st or trade.—U acux, 
//, i// y of Kbio J.- iiry VII. , 

Til') loMor of Quintus Cicero, wliich ho AX’^roto in answer to 
that of hi.vi In’otlicr Marcus, dosirinfi; of him an account of 
, ilritauy. -Sir T. Huoavnr, Miiscrum Clausum. 

» 

And is it this, fihis! which we 

(G irony of words!) do call Great liriiany ? 

Cow'i.uY, ITic Extasy. 

Brook. This, identical with the Gorman ‘ brau- 
chen,’ to use, Las now obtained a special limitation, 
t*ftieaning not so much, as once it did, to use, as to 
endure to use. 

% 

Eut. none of all those curses overtook 

Tho warlike maid, the ensample of that might; 

Hut fairly well she thrived, and well did brook 
Her ijoble deeds, no her right course for ought forsook. 

Sfb»ser,* Fairy Queen^ iii. 4, 44. 


tually is used would 
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Bullion. 


Forastjuch as many hroohcd, diversr and many laudablo cere¬ 
monies and rites lieietofore used and accustomed in the Church 
of England, not yet abrogated by the king’s authority, ids 
Majesty charged 9ml commanded all his subjects to observe and 
keep them.—SirtYim, Memoriah of Arcldnahoi} Cranmvr, vol. i. 
p. -JI2. 

And, as a German writer well observes, the French kings 
miglit well that title of Chriafianiasiini from that admir- 

abii' e's|.^oit of Carolus Martellus, the iie.tt means under God’s 
l)rovide.nce that other parts of Europe had not Saracen tyrants 
instead of Christian princes.—J acksox, The Kiema! Truth of 
'Scriptures, b. i. e. 26. 

« ^ 

Let 11^ hruik the preseait hour, 

Let us pou’ the fleeting flouir, 

^ Yonthheid is love’s holiday. 

Let us use it, when w(' may. 

PiNKi«uT()X, Scotch Comic liallac/s, p. 149. 

BujiLION. Wc aro indebted to IVir. Wedgwood 
(T)iciionar]i of fluijllsh TJhjwohujy, s. v.) for the first 
accurate liistory of ‘ bullion,’ and explanation of the 
fjxct that this, xvhicli "was once equivalent to the 
Frencb ‘billon’ (‘toute matiere d’or gu d’argent 
dccrice, et qui se trouve a ])lus bas titre quo celui 
d’drdonnanco,’) is now applied to the precious metals, 
uncoined indeed and unstamped, but with no sugges¬ 
tion, indeed the contrary rather, that this bullion is 
below the recognised standard of purity. The ‘ bul¬ 
lion ’ (‘nostro bulJione,’ as it is called in a statute of 
Edward III., see Cowell’s LUerpreler^ s. v.) was the 
Royal Mint, so called from the ‘bulla,’ the impress 
seal or die with which money, was stamped. All 
gold and silver which had not the standard purity 
or weight was to be brought to this that it might be 
melted; ‘ monnaie de billon * it was called in French, 
and ‘bullion’ in -the English of Elizabeth and ‘ 
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Jaimes. Gradually, •however, not the coniJ)arative ' 
infeviority whieli, it liad hofurr it passed through the 
Mint, hut the recognition whicli it obtained after^ be¬ 
came the j 3 redominant idea; and here is the expla¬ 
nation of tlio present use of the word. 

hull},an for the Htanip'f! s;ike wt* allow.* 

^Ani.owK, H<ro and Leandrr. Fv'jii Scstt/ad. 

"Wimls, whilom floarisliiiig, 

Pass now no inoro, hut, haiiifflu'd from tin; roiirt, 

Dwc'll with tlisgracf among tlio vulgar sort; 

Aiul those whii'li olil’.s dodly dhl thsnilow, 

And damn for hulhun, go for cnrrfiit now. 

fc>Yi.VFSTi-’i{, Duhariud }fc(/cs, Babylon. 

« 

^igh on tlio plain, in inany cells ]>r(']aircil. 

Til.it niidernciith liad veins oj' liijiiid firi' 

Sin icc'l from tin* lake, a second multitude 
Wii'i wondrous art (ouiidcd the massy ore, 

Severing each kind, ajul seiiinnied the hall ton dross. 

Mu TON, Paradif^r Lost. 1). 1 . 

RfTXOM., The modern siiclliiig of ‘ buxom ’ (it was 
somewhat; though not much better, when it was spelt 
* buclcsomo ’) has quite hidden its identity witli. the 
Gcrinau ‘hiegsam,’ ‘heugsam,’ beiulabhj, pliable, and 
so obedient. Ignorant of the history of the word, and 
trusting to the feeling and impression which it con¬ 
veyed to their minds, mt'n spoke of ‘ Imwm health ’ 
and the like, meaning by this, having a cheerful 
comeliness. The epithet in this application is Gray’s, 
and Johnson justly,finds fault with it. Milton when, 
he joins ‘ huxom ’ with ‘ blithe and debonair,’ and 
Cnishaw, in his otherwise-beautiful line, 

‘ I am born 

Again a fresh child of ih&i>ux(ym morn,’ 
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By. 

show that already for them the tme meaning of the 
word, common enough hi. onr earlier writers, was 
passing away; yet Mil^n still uses it in its propel 
sense in Faradhn Lost ,—* winnowing the hnxom air,’ 
that is, the yieldinej air. 

T siihmjy myself unto this holy Church of Christ, to he ever 
huxnm, .'lud chedient to the ordiniiucc' of it., iifter my knowlodfxr- 
Sind power, hy tln^ lielp of God.— ]''oxk, Hook of Marit/rtf; I’!x- 
(ttd'roation of WUHam Thorpe. 

’ Buxom, kind, trsuduhle, ivnd plisihlc one to tlie other.— IIoi,- 
I IVufarch's Morah,^\(i. 

[Love] tyrsiiinizelh in the hitti'r smsirts 

Of them tlifit to him hurom nre sind prone. 

SnuNsnw, Fairy Queen, iii. 2, 23. 

Ily. The first clause in the rpiotat inn 'which follows 
from the Aiiihorized Version of tlio llihlo must often 
either fail to convey any meaning, or must convey a 
wn*ong meaning, to the English reader of the ])resent 
day. The ‘ nil conscire sihi ’ is what the Apostle 
would claim for himself; and the otlicr passages 
([noted show that this idiomatic use of ‘ by,’ as 
equivalent to * concerning ’ (it is related to but 

with also a suggestion of * against,’ was not peculiar 
' to OUT Translators. 

I 

I tliink S. Paul spake these words f'who mind earthly 
things ’] hif the clergymen that will take upon them the spiritual 
office of proacliing, and yet meddle in worldly matter.s too, con¬ 
trary to their calling.— Latimku, Sermons, p. 529. 

Thou hast spoken evil words hy the Queen. 

No man living upon earth can prove any such things by me. 

Foxb, Book of Martyrs ; Examination of Elisabeth 
Young by Martin Hussie. 

t 

This angry prior told the archbishop to his face, in a good 
audience, concerning what ho had preached of the bishop of 
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jfome’s vices, that he krftew no vices hy none of the IfSshops of 
Komo.—S trypk, Memorials of A^QMmhryp Cranmer, h. i. c. 8. 

t 

For all t)io wealth that ever I did see, 

I would not have him knt^ so mucfl hy me, 

• SlIAKESPEAKE, LoVCS Lohour's JjOSt, act iv. sc. 3. 

I know nothing hy myself [ouSei' ifjMvrif 'ir 6 voiha\ ; yet a*hi 1 
not hereby justified; but Ho that judgeth me is thg Lord.— 

I Co \ iv. 4. Autliorizod Version, 

Ood is ‘■■aid to bo greeter than our lioarts, and knowolh all 
tilings. Ife knows more hy n.s than we A//ourselves. —G^uk.vai.l, 
The ChrtjtiUtii. in Complete Armour, iii. 2, S. 

I?Y AND BY. Tsow a rfltiirc m«re or lt^ss Tomotc; 
but avLcu emv Vpr.^ion of tlie Bible Avnx made, the 
nearest possible liitufc. The hivotcraio procnisti- 
nation of men has put ‘ by and by ’ farther and 
lurtbcr off. Already in Barrow’s time it had ac- 
‘piircd its ])reseiit meaning. 

And st)Tiie c('i''isolled the archbishop to burn ro^hy and hy, 
and . omo other eoimselled him to drown mo in the S(',a, fof it is 
near hand there.--F oxk, Book of Martyrs; Examinatmu. of 
Wit ha Hi I’Jioryjc. 

Crivo mo hy and hy [t|ouT^s] in a chargor the head of John 
the Itipti.st.— Mark vi. 25. Authorized Version. . 

These things mu.st first come to pass; but the end is not hy 
and hy [eufleajs].— Jjukr xxi. 9. Authorized Vorsioji. 

When Demophantns fell to the ground, his soldiers fled by 
and hy [€i} 0 us ^^vyov] upon it. —"Nouth, Plutarch's Lives, p. 308. 

Caitiff. Tho same word as * captive ; ’ the onl}'" 
difference being that ‘ captive ’ is derived directly 
from the Latin, ‘ caitiff’ through the interposition of 
the Norman-French ; it had once the same meaning 
with ifc. The deep-felt convicti.m of men that slavery 
breaks down the moral character,*a •chief argument 
against it, but unhappily also a chief difficulty in xfi- 

D 
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moving it, this, so grandly unfolded by Horace 
{Carra. iii. 5), and speaking out in the Italian 
‘ catlivo,’ in the French ‘ chetif,’ speaks out with no 
less distinctness in the chajpge of meaning which 
‘caitiff*’ has undergone, signifying, as it now does, 
one of a base, abject disposition, while there was a 
time when it lied uothinj; of this in it. 

r i' 

Aristiirk, niyiio (!voiio ooriijif [cuncaptivus raous, Vuljr.]* 
gri’iitith you wol.— CnJ. iv. 10. Wiclik. 

The richo CreesUK, cai(ij"\i\ f?orv<ige. 

CiiAUCEu, 7 'Jte Kiiigl/tts Tide. 

Avsu’ic’o doth tyrannize over her caitijf and slave, not suffering 
him to use she coiumauded him to win.—H ulland, Flu- 
turch's Morals, p. 208. ■ 

CAriTfTlATK. There is no reason why the reducing 
of any agreement to certain Inuids or ‘cajntula’ should 
nut bo called to ‘ capitulate,’ the victor thus ‘ capitu¬ 
lating’ as well as the vanquished; and the present 
limii'ah’on of the word’s use, by which it means to sur- 
reuiler on certain specified terms, is quite of modern 
introduction. 

Gelon die tyrant, after he had defeated the C.’arthagiuians ne.ir 
to the city llimera, when he made peace witli them, eapiltdafid, 
among other articles of treaty, that they should no more sacrifice 
any infants to Saturn.— Holland, FlutarcKs Murals, p. 405, 

Ho [tho Emperor Charles V.] makes a voyage into England, 
and there caidltdatcs with the King, among other things, to take 
to wife his liaughter Mary.—H eylin, History of the Uefor- 
tuaiion. 

^Yonder He will condescend to it! To vnpitulate with dust 
and ashes! To article with his own creature, with whom He 
ni..y do what Ho will.—H owe, The Redeemer's Dominion, &c. 

Captivate. . This is not used any longer in a literal, 
but always in a more or less allegorical sense. 
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• They th^ arc wise haJ rather have their judgmonteiat liberty 
*iu differences of readings, th.-ui to be ca-ptimted to the one when 
it may be the other.— TJie Translators \of the Authorized Ver¬ 
sion^ to the Reader. 

•Id ow ill beseeming is it in thy sex 
To triumph, like an Amazonian trull, 

Upon their woes whom Fortune t-iqiiivatcs. 

SnAK-FST'KAJu-:, 3 Henry 


Now full of diligence and attention; 
but once of anxiety. 

Tlic hfretes of SIoil mourn; her i)riosts make lamentacious, 
her maydens are carrfull, and She lierself is in great hevynesse. 
- Lament, i. 4. Covkudalk. 


lie shall 1)0 as a trc(‘ planted by th« walers, . . . and shall 
not bo careful in the year of di'OugliL. — Jir. xvii. 8. Authorized 
Version. 

File .i,s he is, here lay him down, 

Oh, lay his cold head on my pillow; 

Take off', taki! off, lln-si bridal woods, 

Anti crown my careful head with willow. ^ 

Hamilton, The Braes of Yarrow. 


Carp. The ProwjitorluvL gives ‘fabulor,’ *con- 
fabulor,’ ‘ garrulo ’ as Latin equivalents; nor dq we 
anywhere in early English find the subattdition of 
fault-finding or detraction, which now is over im¬ 
plied in the word. 

Ac to carpe niooro of Crist, and how lie corac to Iht'it name, 

Faithly for to speko his firstc iiiyno was .Ihosus. 

Piers Ploughman^ 13088. 

Now we levon the kyng, and of Joseph carpen.—Joseph of 
Arimathie, 212. 

So gone thei forthe, carpende fast 
On this, on that 

GowJiii, Cmifessio A/nantis^ 1 . 7. 

n 2 
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Carpet — Cattle. 

CAUrKT. The covering of floojsjjnJy at present, 
hut once of tables as well. It was in this sense that a 
niiittor was ‘ on the esrpot.* For the etymology see 
TninsiicHoTLS of the rhilological Sociotg, p. 77. 

In tho fray one of their spurs engaged into a carpet upon 
whieh sLood a very fair looking-glass and two nohlc pieces of 
porcelain, drew all to the ground, hroko the glass.— Harldan 
M'fscellauy. vol. x. p. 189. 

Private men’s halls were luing with altar-cloths ; their tables 
and bods covered woth co^kjs, instead of caTpets and coverlets.— 
PLTn.KU, Church Histor j of Britain, b. vii. § 2, i. 

And might not those [copes] be handsomely converted into 
jirivato uses, to serve as carjx'ts for their tabb's, coverlids to 
their beds, or cushions to their chairs or windows?—II kylust. 
History of the Reformathn, To tho Reiider, 

CakriagE. Now, that which carries, or the act of 
carrying; but once, that which was carried, and thus 
baggage. From ignorance of this, tlio Authorized 
Translation, at Acts xxi. 15, has been often found 
fault with, but unjustly. See tho quotation from 
Webster, s. v. ‘ Blackguard.’ 

Rpart-icus charged his [Lentulus’] lieutenants that led tho 
army, gave thcmi battle, overthrew them, and took all their 
carriage onrotrK^uhv fiTrotrov].—N orth, Phitarch's Lives, 

p. 470. 

And David loft his carriage [ret aKtiri abrov, LXX.] in tho 
hand of tho keeper of tho carriage. — I Sam. xvii. 22. Authorized 
Version. 

An index is a necessary implemont, and no impediment of a 
hook, except in the same sense in which the carriages of an 
army are termed impedimenta. —Futxeb, Worthies of England : 
Norfolk. 

Cattle. This and ‘chattel* are only different 
forms of the same word. At a time when wealth 
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tnainly consisted in’tlie number of* heads of cattle 
{capita, capltalia), tbo word which designated them 
easily came to signify all oth^r kinds, of property as 
well. (Niote the well-known parallel in * pecus ’ and 
‘ pecuuia; ’ in ‘ inulta * which meant originally a fiine 
in ‘ cattle,’ ami then in money ; in ‘ fee ’ and J vich.’) 
At a later day ^his was found to have Jts incon- 
veniiiucori; which some of the writers of the Eliza¬ 
beth, an age sought to remedy by using the term 
'"pack cattle’ when they intended live stock; so Sif 
J. llafingion {Epigrams, i. 91), V^^d Puttenhani*(AW. 
of Uuglish Poesy, b. i. c. 18). The distinction, how¬ 
ever, was more effectually asserted by the appropri¬ 
ating of the several forms * cattle ’ and ‘ chattel,’ one 
to the living, the other to the dead. 

Though !i luau give sil tho catcl of his lious [omiiem suhstan- 
tiiim duiuiis sa;*.', Vulg,] for love, ho sclial despise that cat el as 
nought.— Caul. .'iii. 7. Wiclif. 

A w(*Triif>iin that liaddo a flux of blood twelve yeer, and hadde 
spcjudid all.hir catel [orniicm mlManiiam sn-'in, Vulg.] in 
liTclii*^. -Luke viii. 43, 44. Wicuf. 

Tho avaricious tn.au liulh more hope in his caid than in^Jesu 
Chri.st.—CiiAVCKn, The Ptrsones Tale. 

Censure. It speaks ill for the charity of men’s 
judgments, that ‘censure,’ which designated once 
favourable and unfavourable judgments alike, is now 
restricted to unfavourable ; for it must bo that the 
latter, being by far the most frequent, have in this 
way appropriated the word exclusively to themselves. 

Take each man’s censur€, \)iLt reserve thy judgment. 

SuAiiJssPKABE, Hamlet, act i. sc. 3. 

His [Richard, Earl of Cornwall’s] voyage was variously cen¬ 
sured; tho Templars, who consented" not to tho peace, flouted 
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Chaffer — Chaos. 

tlipreal,, as if all this while he^had lahoiired about a diflRculr 
nothing; others thought he had abundantly satisfied any rational 
expectation.—F ul^kh, The ^dy War, h. iv. c. 8. 

Which could not he past over without this cinsure*, for it is an 
ill t|irift to he parsimonious in the praise of that which is very 
good.— JIackut, lAfe of Archbisiwp Williams, part ii. p. 13. 

CirAlCFfiR. Once, to buy, to make a bargain, to 
biggie or dispute about the making of a bargain, it 
ba.s at length seen the buying or bargaining quite 
disappear from it; so that ‘^,to chaffer’ is now to talk 
much and idly. 

That no man overgo, noth(‘r discoyvo his brother in cltafarivye 
[in negotio, VuIg.J. —i 'lliess. iv. 6. Wictjf. 

lb* comMundld his servauntis to ho clepid, to whicho lio hnddo 
gove money; to witto how myche ech had wonne by 
— lAtIcc. xix. 15. Wk’i.if. 

Where is the fair flock thou was wont to leed ? 

„Or been they chafred, or at mischief dead ? 

Sfknsfr, Shejfhtrd's Calendar, Eel. 9. 

I 

Chaop. The earliest meaning of x««c in Greek, of 
‘ chaos ’ in Latin, was empty infinite space, the 
yawning kingdom of darkness; only a secondaiy, 
that which we have now adopted, namely, the rude, 
confused, indigested, unorganized matter out of which 
the universe according to the heathen cosmogony 
was formed. But the primary use of ‘ chaos ’ was 
not strange to the literature of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century. 

Boside all these things, between us and you there is fixed a 
great that they which will'pass from hence to you may not. 
—Luke xvi. 26. Rheiras. 

And look what other thing soever besides comctli within the 
cliaos of this monster’s mouth, be it beast, boat, or stono, down 
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goolli incontinently tliat foul great swallow of his.— 

Phiiarch's Morals, p. 975 * 

To tho hrow of Jlicaren 

Pyrsiiing, drive them outworn God and bliss 
Inti) their place of piinisluneul., tlio gulf 
Of Tartarus, which ready opens wide * 

Ilis fiery chaos to receive their fall. , 

^ Milton, Paradi^ I^ost, b. 6. 

Cheat, \ The steps by wlilcli ‘escheat’ has yielded 
("iiKATEE.) ‘cheat,’ and ‘eschcatour’ ‘ cheater,’ are 
interesting to trace. Tlie ‘ oschyatour ’ was au^ffieer 
in each county wlio took notice of lines and forfeitures 
technically called * escheats ’ on the royal manors 
which had fallen in to the Crown, and certified these 
to the Exchequer. But he commonly allowed him¬ 
self in Fc much fraud and concussion in the execution 
of his office, that by an only too natural transition tho 
‘ c^^clu'atour ’ passed into the ‘cheater,’ and ‘ escheat’ 
into ‘ cheat.’ The quotation from Gurnall is ourions 
as marking the word in the very act of this transition. 

And yot tho t.ikirig off these vessels was not tho best and 
goodliv'-'t cheat of tlieir victory; but this passed all, that with 
<*uo light skirmish tlu*y became lords of all the sea along those 
coasts.—H oixani), Livy, p. 444. 

This man who otherwise beforctimo was but poor and needy, * 
by tho.«o windfalls and unexpected cheats became very w'ealtliy. 
—Id. Plutarch's Morals, p, 1237. 

FaUtaff. Here’s another letter to her. She bears tlio purse 
too ; she is a region in Guiana, all gold and bounty. I will be 
chniiers to them both, and they shall be exebequers to me.— 
Sh4Kksi>eake, Merry Wives of Windsor, act i. sc. 2. 

Hy this impudence they may abuse credulous souls into a 
belief of what they say, as a cheater may pick the purses of inno¬ 
cent people, by showing them something lake the King’s broad 
seal, which was indeed his own forgery.—G frnaix, Christian 
Armour, 1639, vol. ii. p. 201. 
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CnEEn. Cicero, who loves to bring out superiori ties, 
whore ho can find them, of the Latin laiM^age over 
the Greek, urges tliis oj' one, that the Grreek has no 
equivalent to the Latin ‘ vultus* i. 9,''27) ; the 

countenance, that is, ethically regarded, as the ever-' 
varying, index and exponent of the sentiments and 
eniotions v)f the soul (‘ imago animi vultus est,’ De 
Orat. iii. 59, 221). Perhaps it maybe charged on 
the English, that it too is now without such a word. 
But ‘ cheer,’ in its earlier uses, of which vestiges still 
survive, was exactly such. 

In swoot of thi c^eer thou schalt ete thi breed, till thou turne 
a^en in to the ortlie of which thou art tukun.—Gen. iii. 19. 
WlCLIF. 

And Cayn was wrooth greotli, and his cAecr felde doun.— 
Gen. iv. 5. Wiclik. 

Each frt)ward threatening clieer of fortune makes us plain ; 

And,.cvery pleasant show revives our woful hearts again. 

SuuKEY, Ecclesiastes, c. 3. 

Chemist, ] The distinction between the alchemist 

C>ip:mtstry. J and the chemist, that the first is the 
fond searcher after the philosopher’s stone or the 
elixir vitae, the other the follower of a true and scien- 
tific method in a particular region hf nature, is of 
comparatively recent introduction into the language. 
‘ Chemist ’ is=‘ alchemist ’ in the quotations which 
follow. 

Eivo sorts of persons he [Sir Edward Coke] used to foredesign 
to misery and poverty; chemists, monopolizers, concealers,"^ pro- 


* ‘ Concealers be {luch as find out conceiiled lands, that is such 
lands as privily are kept from the king by common persons, 
having nothing to shew for them.’— Cowell, Tlte Irit&rpreter, s. v. 
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%ioter8', and rythming poets.— Fuller, Worthies of England^ 
Norfolk. ^ 

I have olAerved generally of chy^ists and ^heosophists, as df 
several other men more palpably mad, that their thoughts are 
earried muefi to astrology.—H. Moitis, A Brief Discourse of En- 
ViiisiaiiMj sect. 45 - 

Visions and inspirations some expect, 

'^I’hoir coierso hero to direct; 

Like senseless chemists their own wealth destroy, 
Imaginary wealth to enjoy. 

CowLKY, Use of Reason in Divine Mattersk 

Hence the fool’s paradisi*, the statesman's scheme, •• 

'rhe air-built castle, and the golden dream, 

TJie maid’s romantic wish, the chemist's flame, 

1’ho poet’s vision of eternal fame. 

Pope, The Dundad^ b. iii. 9-12. 

He that follows chemistry must have riches to throw away 
upon the siudy of it; whatever ho gets oy it, those furnaces 
must be fed with gold.— South, Sermons, 1644, vol. ix. p. 277. 

Chest. I am not aware that ‘ cista ’ was ever»used 
ill the sense of a coffin, but ‘ chest ’ is continually so 
used in our early English; and ‘ to chest,’ for to place 
ill a coffin, occurs in the heading of a chapter in our 
Eiblos, Gm, 1 . 26: *He [Joseph] dieth, and is 
chested.^ 

He is now ded, and nailed in his cheste. 

Cha-ucee, The Ckrkes Prologue. 

Your body is now w’rapt in chest, 

I pray to God to give your soul good rest. 

Hawes, Pastime of Pleasure, cap. 14. 

Chimney. This,* which means now the gorge or 
vent of a furnace or fire, w^s once in frequent use for 
the furnace itself; in this more true to its origin; 
being derived from the Greek Kafiivot, as it passed 
into the Latin ‘ caminus,’ and the French ‘ chemin^e,’ 
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riie fact that it is the * chimney/ in the modern use of 
bhe word, which, creating a draught, alone gives 
activity or fierceness to*the flame, probably explains 
the present limitation of the meaning of Iho word. 
In Scotland ‘ chimney * still is, or lately was, ‘ the 
grate, or iron frame that holds the fire.’ (Scuticisnin, 
Edinljurgli, 1787.) * 

And his feet, [were] like to latoiin as in a hrenuy^agech^'mciHy. 
,-Hev. i. 15. Wici.iF. 

TIk^S on of Man shall* send his angels, and shall gather all 
hindrance.^ out of his kingdom and all that worketh uulawfulne'-s, 
and shall cast them into \hc chimney of fire.— Maft.jiiW, 50. 
Sir John Ciikkis. • 

CllIVALliY, It is a striking evidence of the extent 
to which in the feudal times the men-at-arms, the 
mounted knights, were esteemed as the arinj^ while 
the footmen were regarded as little better than a 
supernumeraiy rabble,-:—another record of this con¬ 
tempt probably surviving in the word ‘ infantry,’— 
that ‘ chivalrj^’ which of course is but a difleiciit 
forfn of ‘ cavalry,* could once be used as convertible 
with army. It needed more than one Agincourt to 
teach that this was so no longer. 

Abynialach forsothe aroos, and Phicol, the prince of his 
chyvalryc [pr’meops exercUus ojus, Vulg.], and turuedon aycn into 
the loond of Palcstynes.— Gen. xxi. 33. Wicmr. 

Chouse. The history of the introduction of this 
w'ord into the popular, or at all events the schoolboy, 
language of England, and the quarter from whence 
derived, are no'^ sufficiently well-known. A ‘ chiaus,’ 
or interpreter, attached to the Turkish Embassy, in 
1609 succeeded in defrauding the Turkish and Per- 
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Kian mercTiants resident in England of 4,oooZ. From 
the vast dimensions of the fraud, vast, that is, as 
men counted fraudulent ‘vastifbss ’ then, and the noto¬ 
riety it acquired, a chiaus (presently spelt ‘cliouso’ to 
look more English) became equivalent to a swindler, 
and somewhat later to the act of swindling* It is 
curious that a correspondent of Skinner 
logicon, 1671), though quite ignorant of this story, 
suggests a connection between chouse and tin* 
Turkish * chiaus.’ The (^uotatiad from Ben d^nson 
gives us the word in its passage from the old meaning 
to the now. 

About this tinin tli« Turks 'proposed at the instigatioi) of the 
l''rauibassiidor to sejid a cluaiis into Fruuce, Eiighuid and 
Holland, to acquaint those princes with the axlvancenient of 
iSuJtan Solj'Tn.ni to the throne.—U ycaut, History of the 'I'urhs, 
Vol. ill. p. 261. 

Dapper. What do you think of me, * 

That I am a chiaus ? 

Face. What’s tliiit ? 

Dapper. Tlio Turk was liore; 

As one would say, do yrm think I am a. Turk ? 

IJkn Jonson, The Alchemist, act i. sc. i. 

ClTBISTEN, 1 By * Christendom ’ we now undcr- 
(.niiiSTENDOM. J stand that portion of the tvorld 
which makes profession of the faith of Christ, as 
contradistinguished from all heathen and Mahoinedan 
lands. But it was often used by our early writers as 
itself the professioti of Christ’s faith, or sometimes 
for baptism, inasmuch as in that this profession was 
made; which is also the explanation of the use of 
‘ christen ’ as equivalent to ‘ christianize ’ below. In 
Shakespeare our present use of ‘ Christendom ’ very 
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much predominates, but once or twice he uses it in 
its earlier sense, as do authors much later than he. 

Most part of England ix the reign of King Etliolbert was 
vhrisifned, Kent only exeeptod, wliicli remained Icng after in 
raisbelicf and unchristened. —E. K., Gloss, to Spenser's Shep¬ 
herd! s Calendar, September. 

Sotlili wc bon togidere biriod with him bi Christendom [per 
baptisinum, Vulg.] in to death.— Horn. vi. 4. Wicuf. 

lie that might have his body wrapped in one of thoir old 
p/)ats at the honro of death, it were as good to him as his 
chrisieihdom.— 7 'i¥i.jiiiiA% Exposilion upon Matthew VI. 

Tlu'y all do come to him with friendly face, 

When of his chrisiendo'/n they understand. 

Sir J. IIaiwvgton, Orlando Furioso, b. xliii. c. 189. 

The draughts of intomperiince would wash off the water of ray 
( hrisfmdom ; every unclean lust docs as it were bemire and wipe 
out ray contract with my Lord.— Allestkke, Sermons, vol. ii. 
p. 161. 


CliURCJl. Our Translators arc often taxed with an 
oversight tliat they have allowed ‘robbers of churches' 
to remain at Acts xix. 37, as the rendering of lepoauXovCj 
sounding, as it docs, like an anachronism on the lii>s 
of the town-clerk of Ephesus. Doubtless ‘ spoilers 
of tmniples,' or some such phrase, would have been 
preferable; yet was there not any oversight here. 
The title of ‘ church,’ which wo with a fit reverence f 
restrain to a Christian place of worship, w^as in/ 
earlier English not refused to the Jewish, or, as in 
that place, even to a heathen, temple as well. 

And, lo, the veil of the church was tom in two parts from the 
top downwards.— Matt, xxvii. 51. Sir John Ghexe. 

To all the gods devoutly she did offer frankincense, 

Eut most above them all the church of Juno she did censc. 

Golding, Ovid's Metarnorphosis, h. xi. 

These troops should soon pull down the church of Jove. 

Maulowk, First Book of hacan. 
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Civil., The t'endency which there is in the 

Civility, ■ meaning of .words to run to the surface, 

Civilian.) till they lose a^jd lcave,bohind all their 
deeper significance, is well exemplified in ‘ civil ’ and 
‘ civility '—words of how deep an import once, how 
slight and shallow now. A cicil man nojv is one ' 
ohsr^rvant of slight extcmal courtesies in.tha inter- 
ounrsc between man and man ; a civil man once was 
oiu> who fulfilled all the duties and obligations flowing 
from his position as a ‘civis,’ and his relations to tfie 
oilier members of that ‘ rlvitas ’If) which ho belonged, 
and ‘ civility ’ the condition in which those were re- 
(iognized and observed. Tim gmdual departure of all 
dce|)er significance from ‘ civility ’ has obliged the 
creation of another word, ‘civilization,’ which only 
came lij. loward the conclusion of the last century. 
Johnson does not know it in his Dictionary, except 
as a tcchnji;.d legal term to express the turnir)g of a 
criminal process into a civil one ; and, according to 
lloswcll, iTltogether dis.allowed it in the sense which 
it has now ac(i[uircd. A ‘civilian’ in the language 
of the Puritans was one who, despising the righteous¬ 
ness of Christ, did yet follow ^after a certain civil 
righteousness, a ‘justitia civilis ’ of his own. 

Tlirit vise ;in(l civil Koman, Julixis Agricola, preferred the 
uatural wits of Britain before the lahoiirod studies of the French. 
—Milton, Areopagitica. 

As for the Scythian wandering Nomades, temples sorlod not 
with their condition, as wanting both civility and scttlodnoss.— 
Fullkk, The Holy States b. iii. c. 24. 

Tlien were the Roman fashions imitated^and the gown ; after 
ii wliilc the incitements hlsoand materials of vice and voluptuous 
life, proud huildings, baths, and the elegance of banquetings; 
which the foolisher sort called civility, but was indeed a secret 
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Clergy — Clumsy. 

art to praparo them for bondage.—Mivrow, History of Enylcii.d, 
b. ii. 

Lot us remember also tliat ciHUly and fair customs wore but 
in a narrow circle till the (^ 5 reeks and Koraans beat the world 
into bettor manners.—J. Taylob, Bucior Buhita^tium, b. ii. 

c- h § 19. 

The last step in this [spiritual] deatli is the death of civility. 
Civil men come nearer the saints of God than others, they come 
within a,step or two of heaven, and yet an. shut out.—P beston, 
Of Sjdriinal Death and Lifc^ 1636, p. 59. 

I proceed to the second, that is to the mere naturalist or 
cimlian ; by whom I mean such an one as lives upon dregs, the 
very reJiques and ruins of the ir^age of God dee.iycd.—Eoonns, 
Naaman the Syrian, p. 104. 

Clergy. The u&e of ‘ clergy ’ in the abstract for 
learning or for a learned profession, is, it needs hardly 
be said, the result of the same conditions which made 
‘ clerk ’ equivalent to scholar. 

Ne alio the clerkcss that ever had wit to 
Sen the world bigan. ne that lyfos yit, 

Gouth never telle hi chryy no arte 
Of these piyns of hollo the thousand parte. 

IbcuAiiU Koljjs ue llAJiroLE, Prifkc of Conscience, 4832. 

• Was not Aristotle, for all his clergy, 

Por a woman WTapt in lovt: so marvellously, 

That all his cunning he had soon forgotten? 

Hawes, Pastime of Pleasure. 

Also that every of the said landlords pul their second sons to 
learn some clergy, or some cral't, wlioreby they may live honestly. 
— State Papers, State of Ireland, 1515, vol. ii. p. 30. 

Clumsy. A word about which little satisfactoiy 
has as yet found its way into our dictionaries; but 
although of no veiy frequent use in our early litera¬ 
ture (it does no.t onco occur in Shakespeare), neither 
can it be said to be very rare; and where it occurs. 
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i* is in » seuso goii*g before its present, njnnely, in 
that of stiff, rigid, clumped and contracted with cold. 

It is familiar to all liow ‘ clumsy,’ in our modern use 
of the word, the fingers are^rhen in this condition, 
and thus* it is easy to trace the growing of ^the 
modern meaning out of the old. On its probable 
etymology see the I^rocecdings of ilw- J^hilological 
Sort Pit/, vol. V. pT 146. • 

; Stnrk, stiffo, (jr niim through cold. cliaiic;ie. — Flokio, 
World of Wordn. * 

TT'ivi do froid , Sliffc, clminjisc, iff’uuiiniifd. — CtmiiiAvE, .4 
Fnnih and E/iglish Dicilonary. 

The C.n’th,‘i£riui:iTiK follovnul llio ongmics in chaso as far as 
Trchia, 'iiid thoro g:i,vo over; and retnniod into the camp so 
clttmt^y wwd frozen [ila torpentes gelv^ as scarcely they fult the 
joy of their victory. — JIot.i.and, hivy, p. 425. 

Tlii.s hhioiii of huddiiig beauty lovcs not to be handled by such 
Hummed .iiid so clonisie hands.— Fi.ouio, Montaignen Essays, 
b. i'i. c. 5. ^ 

CbTMATjo. At present the temperature of a region, 
but once tlie region, itself, the region, however, con¬ 
templated in its sliqje or Luclinatimi from the equator 
ioward the pole, and therefore, by involved con¬ 
sequence, in respect of its temperature ; which cir- • 
curastanco is the point of contact between the present 
meaning of ‘ climate ’ and the past. We have derived 
the word from the mathematical geographers of 
antiquity. They were wont to run imaginary parallel 
liu<3S, or such at least as they intended should be 
parallel, to the equator; and the successive ‘climates* 
(jcX<7iara) of the earth were the spaces and regions 
between these lines. See Holland’s Plimj, vol. i. 
p. 150. 
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48 Comfort — Common^ense. 

The longitude of a clymat ys a lyne ymaginefl fro’ijst to wowt 
illiko ^stant by-twcne thorn alle.—C hauceh, Treatise on the 
Astrolabe^ 2, 39, 3. 

Almost five climctlh hcnceward to tho south, 

Between the mainland and tho ocean’s mohth 
Two islands lie. 

The Funerals of King Edward VI. 

When these prodigies 
*' Do so conjointly moot, let not men sny, 

‘Tliese arc their cansos—they are natural; ’ 
l''or, I hclievc, they arc porU'ntous things 
Unto tli(^ climate tliat they point upon. 

' '^pH.^EKsPisAitK, Julius Cfpsar, act i. sc. 3. 

This climate of Gaul fhanc Galli.aruni plagani] is enclosed (mi 
cv<-ry side with fences th.at environ it. naturally.—IT oixand. 
Ammianus^ p. 47 - 

Climate, a porti<)n of tlu* earth contained bctu'ccn two circles 
parallel to the equator. —Phiixips, New World- of Words. 

CVtMFORT, ] Tlio verb ‘ comforlare,’ not found in 

Comfortable.! clo/ssical Latin, but .so frequent in 
ilie Vulgate, is first, as is plain from the ‘ fort is ’ 
which it embodies, to make strong, to corroborate, 
and only in a secondary sen.se, to console. Wo often 
liiid it in our early literature employed in that its 
])roper scn.se. 

And the child wexod, and was cownfortid [confortabatur, Vulg.] 
in spirit .—lAike i. 80. Wici.tf. 

And there appeared an angel Txnto Him from heaven, comforting 
Him auT 6 v'\. — Lttke xxii. 43. Tyndale. 

Thy conceit is nearer death than thy powers ; for my sake, bo 
comfortable’, hold death awhile at the arm's end.— Shakespeare, 
ds you like it, act ii. sc. 6. 

Common-sense. The manner is very curious in 
which the metaphysical or theological speculations, 
to which the busy world is indifierent, or from which 
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ffc is entifely averse, do yet in their results descend 
to it, and are adopted by it; while it remains quite 
unconscious of the source from whioh they spring', 
and counts that it has created them for itself and 
out of its own resources. Thus, many would wonder 
if asked the parentage of this phrase ‘ commoivsense,* 
would count it tli^j most natural thing in the world 
that such a phrase should have been formed, that it 
demaTuk'd no ingenuity to form it, that the uses to 
which it is now put are the same wdiich it has served 
from the first. Tndt;od, Tioitlier •Reid, Beattie, nor 
Stewart seem to have assumed anything else. But 
ill truth this jjlirasc, ‘ common-¥!onso,’ meant once 
something very difl’eront from that plain Avisdom, the 
common heritage of men, whitdi now we call by this 
name; having been bequeathed to us by a very com¬ 
plex tljcory of llie senses, and of a sense which was 
tluj •intinwii ])und of them all, and which passed its 
verdicts on the repoids which they severally made to 
it. This theory of a koivvq rcuc, familiar to the Greek 
inetaidiysicians, see Cicero, Tiise. Qua’sf. i. 20, is suffi¬ 
ciently explained by the interesting quotations from 
Henry More and Burton. In Hawes’ Fastime of 
Pleasure (cap. 24) the relation between the ‘ com¬ 
mon wit ’ and the ‘ five wits ’ is at largo set forth. 
For an interesting history of the phrase, see Sir 
William Hamilton’s edition of Reid’s Worlcs^ appen¬ 
dix A, especially pp. 757, &c.; and for some classical 
uses of it Horace, SoH. i. 3. 65 ; Juvenal, 8. 73 ; Seneca, 
5 * 3 > 105* 4> Benef. i. 12. 3; Quintilian, 
i. 2. 20. 

The sonsos receive indifferently, without discretion and judge¬ 
ment, white and black, sweet and sour, soft and hard; for theic 

E 
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office is only to admit their several objects, and to caAy and refol* 
the judgement thereof to the conwwn sense. — Nouth, Plutarch's 
Lives, p. 732. 

Hut for fear to exceed the commission of an historian (who 
with the outward senses m;iy only bring in the species, and 
barely relate facts, not with the common sense pass verdict or 
censure on thorn), I would say they had better have built in 
some other place, especially having roora^ enough besides, and 
left this door, wlier(‘ tlic Temple stood, alone in her desolations. 
—FuLLKit, The IMi) War, b. i. c. 4. 

That there is some particular or restrained seat of the common 
srtfsciff an opinion ihnt^even all jdiilosophers and physicians are 
agreed ui)on. And it is an ordfJiary comparison amongst them, 
that the external senses and the common sense considered together 
are like a circle with li\o linos dr.vwn from the circumference to 
the centre. Wherefore, as it lias been obvious for them to find 
out iia.rti(!ular organs for the external senses, so they have also 
attempted to assign some distinct part of the body to bo an organ 
of the common sense ; that is to say, as they discovered sight to 
be seated in tlic eye, he iring in the ear, smelling in the nose, &c., 
so they conceived that there is some part of the body wherein 
seeing, ho.iring, and all other perceptions moot together, as the 
lines of a circle in the centre, and that there tlie soul does also 
judge and discern of the difference of die objects of the outward 
senses.— 11 . Monn, Immorlality of the Soul, b. iii. c. 13. 

Inner senses are three in number, so called because they be 
within the brain-pan, as common sense, ]>hantasy, memory. Their 
objects are not only things present, but they perceive the sensible 
species of things to come, past, absent, such as were before in 
the sense. This common sense is the judge or moderator of the 
rest, by whom wo discern all differences of objects; for by mine 
eye I do not know that I see, or by mine ear that I hear, but by 
my comrtton sense, who judgeth of sounds and colours; they are 
but the organs to bring the species to bo censured ; so that all 
their objects are his, and all the offices are his. The fore part 
of the brain is his organ or seat.— Buktok, Anatomy of Melan¬ 
choly, part i. sect. 2. 

Companion. ‘ This had once the same contemp¬ 
tuous use which its s3monymc ‘ fellow ’ still retains 
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(for a furious use of this see 2 Vet. ii. 14, Geneva 
Version), and which ‘ gadeling,’ a word of the same 
meaning, had, so long as it survived tn the language. 
The notion originally involved in companionship, or 
accompaniment, would appear to have been rafl^-her 
that of inferioi’ity than of equality. A companion 
(or CAtmea') was an attendant. 

"Wliat should till) wars do willi these jigging fools ? 

Coifipanion. hence. * 

SuA.Kr,^ri:ATiK, Julius Casar, act W. sc. 3. 

As that barren coinpanuM in St. James who bids the 

poor bo warm and fed and clothed ^xs if ho wore all made of 
mercy), yet neiihcr clothes, fi'cds, nor warms his hack, holly, or 
flesh, so faros it with these lovers.—K ogeus, ISaaman tJie Syrian, 
P- 391- 

The yovng ladies, who thonght themselves too much coiicernod 
to cont.iiii thcms(‘lves any longer, set up their throats all together 
ag-Miit-t ray piotector. ‘Scurvy companion! saucy tarpaulin! 
rude, impertinent follow! did he think to prescribe to grand¬ 
papa ! ’—Smoelett, Boderick Random, vol. i. c. 3. 

Conceited, \ ‘ Conceit ’ is so entirely and irre- 
CoNCEiTEULY. f coverably lost to the language of 
philosophy, that it would be well if ‘ concept,’ used. 
often by our earlier philosophical writers, were re¬ 
vived. Yet ‘ conceit’ has not so totally forsaken all 
its former meanings (for there are still ‘ happy con¬ 
ceits ’ in poetry), as have ‘ conceited,’ which once 
meant well conceited, and * conceitedly.’ 

Oft did she heave her napkin to her cyne, 

Which had on it conceited characters. 

^ SuAKESFEAiiE,*.^! Lovev's Complaint, 

IS 2 



$2 Concubine — Contemptible. 

Triiimptisil arches the plad town doth raise, , 

And tilts and tourneys are performed at court, 
Conceited masques, rich banquets, witty plays. 

■ Draytoj , The Miseries of Queen Margaret, 

The edge or horn of a garment is distinguished from the rest 
most' commonly by some enneeifed or costly work.— Cowell, 
The Interpreter, s. v. Brodoross. 

Cicero most pleasantly and conceitedly ,— IIollant>, Suetonius, 

p. 21. * 

(^ONCUBINB, Our Dictionaries do not notice that 
the male paramour no less than the female was some¬ 
times called by this name; on the contrary, their defi¬ 
nitions exclude this. 

The Lady Anne did falsely and traitorously procure divers of 
the King’s daily and familiar servants to bo her adulterers and 
eoneruhiucs.—Indictment of Anne Boleyn. 

CoNJUBE. The quotation from h'oxc shows that 
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might at first suspect, one of Milton’s Latinisms, and 
as such peculiar to him. 

Divers, as well horsemen as footimm, had conjured among 
themselves and conspired against the Englishmen, selling their 
horses and arms aforehand.— Foxe, Book of Martyrs, 1641, 
.vol. i. p. 441. 

Art thou ho 

That first broke peace in heaven and faith till then 
Unbroken, and, in proud rebellious arms, 

Drew after him the third part of heaven’s sons, 

Conjured against tlio Highest ? 

Milton, Paradise Lost^ b. ii. 

« 

Contemptible. ‘ Adjectives in “able ” and “ible,” 
both positive and negative ones, are frequently used 
by old writers in an active sense * (S. Walker, 
Criticisms on Shakespeare^ vol. i. p. 183 : whom see). 
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' ‘ Contemptible ’ where we should now use ‘ con¬ 
temptuous ’ is one of these; ‘ intenible ’ {AlVs well 
ihat ends well, act i. sc. 3>anotherj ‘discernible’ 
a third. 

# 

Darius wrote to Alexander in a proud and contemptihle man- 
y-rjiiaiJN-u, JJunns, lOoj, (in tho arguinoTit prefixed 
to the Play). • * , “ 

If she should make fender of lier love, ’fis very l)ussilde he’ll 
seoni it, lor the man. as ytiu know all, h.ith a confmipUhle 
s]tiril —SiiAKtvSTKAuE, Much Adit ahnid yidhtnrj, act ii. sc. 3.* 

I do not nnwk, nor lives fher# such a villain, 

That can do anything couLcmjddde 
To you ; Imt 1 do kneel, henuise it is 
An action very fit and revenait 
111 prosiMice of so pure a. creature. 

IIeai AioNT and Fi.nicuini, The Coxcomh, act v. se. 2. 

CoNViNt'K. Tliis iind ‘convict’ have hoen usefiillj 
desynonyiiiiycd. Oiio is ‘convinced’ of ti sin, but 
‘ convicted ’ of a crime; tlie former word moving' 
nlwiiys ITT the sidiorc of moral or intellectual things, 
l)iit lliG Litter often in that of things merely external. 

Your Italy contains none so aceomplibhed a courtier to cmi- 
I'incc tho honour of my mistres.s. - iSiiakesteahi!, Cymheline, 
act i. sc. 4. 

Keep off that great concourse, whoso violent hands 
Would ruin this stone-Luilding and drag hence 
This impious judge, piecemeal to tear his limbs, 

Defore the law convince him. 

AVehsteh, Ajjpius and Virginia^ act v. sc. 5. 

Copy. A more Latin use of * copy,’ as ‘ copia ’ or 
abundance, was at one time frequent in English. It 
is easy to trace the stops by which’the word attained 
its present significance. Tho only way to obtain 
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Coquet — Gm^se, 

* ‘ copy' (in this Latin sense) or abundance\of any 
document, would be by taking ‘ copies ' (in our 
present sense) Oj^ it, l^ien, too, it mca>nt often the 
exemplar, and is so used in the quotations from 

Shakespeare and Jeremy Taylor. 

■ 

Wc (viriRot follow a bottcrpatlern for elocution than God Him¬ 
self. ThcM'ofore Ho, iisiiiji? divers words in ,liis Holy Writ, and 
indifKireiit/y for one thing in n:i.turo, wo may use the sanus 
liberty in our English versions out of Hebrew or Greek, for that 
ef>>if/ or store that He h.ilh given us.— The Transhitors \of the 
Ikhle, i6ii] 1 o the Jicadir. 

Ho copy tkAv to men of grosser blood. 

And toaeh them how 1o war. 

SiiAKKST>KA.Kis, Henry V. act iii. sc. I. 

Drayt-oii’s Iicrnical opislb’s are well worth the reading also, for 
the ]>iirpose of our .snbjeet, vhicli is to furnish an English 
historian with choice andco^>y of tongue.— Hot.tox, Hyjpercriiica, 

P- 235- 

The sun, tin prince of all the bodies of light, is tho principal, 
tlio rulo and tho cop?/, uhich they in tlieir proportions imitate 
and transcribe.—J. Ta^i.ou, Exhortation to the Imitation of 
Christ. 

Coquet. At present all oui* ‘ coquets * are female. 
Hut, as istlie case with so many other words iiistancod 
in this volume, what oiico belonged to both sexes is 
now restricted to one. 

Cocgiiet\ a beau, a gallant, a general lover; also a wanton 
girl that speaks lair to several lovers at once.—P hiluips, New 
World of Wordti. 


CoPJ’SE. Now oiil}’’ upod for tlie body abandoned 
1)3' the spirit of life, but once for the body of tbo 
living equally as 6f tbo dead; now only=‘cadaver,* 
but once ‘ corpus ’ as well. 
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A A/iliant corpse, 'A hero foren and hoauty met. 

SuKUiiY, On the J'ienfh of Sir T. Wyatt. 

iHiit unkod, without needful vcstinients 
To elad hi.s corpse with mect^iiabiliTnoftt.s, 

II0 cared not for dint of .sword or spear. 

Spenseu, Fairy Queen, b. vi. 4. 

Women and 7naid.s shall particularlv (jxamino theni.solves about 
tile viriely of their ;^>p;ir('l], their too niiioh care of their corps. 
— lii-^/forite's PUyrim tf Lorcito, hy G. W. m 

Voii’* conjuring, cozening, and your dozen of trades 
Could not relievo your corps wilb so much linen ^ 

Would niako you tinder, Init to .see a fii’e. 

Bex .Tfix.sox, fjy! AMieinisf, act **sc. I. 

Counterfeit. Now to imitato with the purpose 
of pnssiiig off tho imitation as the original; hut no 
such dishonest intention was formerly implied in the 
word. 


I woll none of the iiposib's covfrefdc : 

I ^\ ')ll have money, wolle chose and whete, 

A 1 were it yevon of the pourest page, * 

Qr of the pourest widewe in a vilhigo. 

Cjiauckr, llie . Pardoner's Tale. 

Clinst prayseth not Ihe tinrightoou.s .sliiard, noil her sot tetli him 
forth to US to counterfoil, lieeunso of liis unrigliteou,sness, but 
bueau.so of his ‘wisdom only, in that ho with unright so wisely 
provideil for hiinsell'.—'J'YxnAi.K, The Parable of the Wu-tted , 
Mammon. 

But for the Greek tong they do note in some of his epistles 
that ho [Bnitusl count erfeded thnt brief compendious manner 
of speech of the LaeodiemoniaTis.— North, Plutarch's JAves, 

p. 818. 

« 

(\)Itbtesan. The low Latin ‘cortosanus’ ^vas once 
one haunting the court, a courtier, ‘ aiillcus,’ though 
already in Shakespeare wo ofLcn mept the word in its 
present use. 
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Courtship — Cunnim^. 

I 

By the wolf, no doubt, was meant the Pope, but the fox W!i t 
resembled to the prelates, conriesam, priests, and the rest of the 
spiritualty.—^F oxe, Hook of Martyrs, ed. 1641, a'oI. i. p. 511. 

c 

CouilTSHir. We now assign to tliis and to ‘ coiir- 
te§y ’ their own several domains of meanings; hut 
they Were once promiscuously" used. See for another 
example of the same the quotation^ from Fuller, s. v. 

* Defalcation,’ 

As bo [Charlos I.], to aeipiit hiniMjlf, hath not si>aroil his ail- 
torsarios, to load them with all sorts of blame and accusation, 
so to^idm, as in his book alive, tVere will be used no more c‘fn<r/'- 
s/iijj than he u.ses. —JVIiI’J’on, Jconovlastes, The Preface. 

Cumber, This word, the German ‘ kiimmcrn,’ has 

Cmititous. J lost much of the force wliich it once 
possessed; it means now little moi’e than passively to 
burden. It was once actively to annoy, disquiet, or 
mischief. It was as possessing this force that oni* 
Translators rendered /ra 7 / ku\ Ti]v yifv icurnpytl, ; why 
cumhcretli it the ground ? (Lulce xiii. 7.) 

I 

The archers in the forefront so wounded the footmen, so galled 
the horses, and so comhrvd the men of arms that the footmen 
durst not go forward.— Hall, Henry V. fob 17, 6. 

We have lierde that certayne of oures are departed, and have 
. trouhlcd you and have combred [ai/turKeudCorres] your myndes, 
sayongo. Ye must ho circumcised and must keep the law .—Acts 
XV. 24. COVERDALE. 

But Martha was ewndtered [wepieerTraTo, cf. ver. 41: iiepifivas 
Kal about much serving.— Luke x. 40. Authorized 

Version, 

A cloud of cumbrous gnats do'him molest, 

All striving to infix their foehle stings. 

SvEESER, Fairy Queen, i. i. 23. 

Cunning. The fact that so many w'ords implying 
knowledge, art, skill, obtain in course of time a secon- 
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• 

*dary meaning of crooked knowledge, art that has de¬ 
generated into artifice, skill used only to circumvent, 
which meanings partially oui altogether put out of* 
use their primary, is a mournful witness to the way 
in which intellectual gifts are too commonly mis¬ 
applied. Thus there was a time when the Latin 
‘dolus’ required#the epithet ‘inalus,’ as oftcir as it 
sigiiiiied a treacherous or fraudful device; hut it 
was soon able to drop this as superfluous, and to 
stand by itself. Other words vvhich have gone the 
same downward course *are tlio following: rtxr?/, 
‘ astutia,’ ‘ (;allldilas,’ ‘ Lisl.,* ‘ Kunst,’ and our 
English ‘ craft ’ and ‘ cuiiiiing,’-"*-tho last, indeed, .as 
early as Lord Bacon, who says, ‘ We take ciivmny 
I'or a sinister or crooked w'isdom,’ had acquired what 
IS now its only acceptation ; but not then, nor till 
long after, to the exclusion of its more honourable 
use. How h onourable that use sometimes was, my 
first quotation will testify. 

I lolicvo tliilt all thosu hlii-eo Persons [in the Godlioiul] .'ire 
e\en in jiower Jiiid in cimuiiny and in nii^lit, full of gr.ice and of 
all jjooclnes!,.— Poxk, Book of Martyrs ; Examination of William 
Thorpe. 

So the nuinloer of them, with their hrctlircn, that were in- 
btructod in the sonps of the Lord, oA’on all that were cunning, 
was two hundred fourscore and eight.—i Chron. xsy. 7, Au- 
diorizod Version. 

Curate. Rector, vicar, every one having cure of 
souls, was a ‘ curate.’ once. Thus ‘bishops and curates' 
in the Liturgy. 

They [the hogging friars] letten curats to know Gods law by 
holding bookes fro them, find withdra.ving of their vantages, by 
which they shulden have books and lerne.— Wiclif, Treatise 
against the Friars, p. 56. 
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Honry the Second of England commanded all pftdatcs'and 
c^iraie» to reside upon their dioceses and chtirges.—J. Taylok, 
Ductor Duhitantium, !>. iii. c. i. 

Curate, a parson or vicaif, one that serves a cure, or has the 
charge of souls in a parish.—-PuTiaars, New World of Words. 

# 

Customer. One sitting officially at the receipt of 
customs, that is, of dues customably paid, and re¬ 
ceiving*’these, and not one repairing customably to a 
shop to purchase there, was a ‘customer’ two and 

fhree centuries ago. 

' 

He hoalcth the men of the palsyo, calleth Lovl the enstonur, 
eatetli with open synnors, and excuseth his disciples.— What S. 
Marke contcyncth. Covehdai.e. 

The extreme !ind horrible covetousness of llio farmers, ensto- 
oners, and lioman usurers devoured it [Asia.].- Noutit, Plutandis 
Jjives, p. W* 

We hardly can abide publicans, customers, and toll gatherers, 
when they keep a ferreting and searching for such things as bo 
hidden.—H om^nu, Plutarch's Morals, p. 138. 

Danger, \ A feudal term, beset with many diffi- 

Dangerous. ) culties when we seek to follow it as 
it passes to its present use. Ducaiige has written 
upon it, and Diez, and Littre dp la Lany^io 

Fravc. vol. i. p 49), and there is a careful article in 
Richardson. It is a low Latin word, ‘dangcrium,’ 
of which the etymology is uncorlain, signifying the 
strict right of the suzerain in regard to the fief of 
the vassal; thus, ‘fief de danger* a fief held under 
strict and severe conditions, and therefore in danger 
of being forfeited (juri stricto atqne adoo confisca- 
tioni obnoxium; Ducangc). There is no difficulty 
here ; but there is another early use of * danger ’ and 
‘ dangerous ’ which is not thus explained, nor yet the 
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Deadly. 

between it and the modem meaning of the 
words. I refer to that of.‘ danger’ in the sense of 
‘ coyness,’ ‘sparingness,’ ‘ niggry^dlincss,’ and of ‘ dan¬ 
gerous ’ with the adjectival uses corresponding. 

And if thy voice is fjiiro and clcro, 

Thou shalt niakcn no grciit (taungere, 

When to singen they goodly pmy; 

It is tliy worship for to ol)!iy. 

CiiAUCKii, liomavni of the Bose, 2317. 

We onrsilvcs also were in times past unwise, disobedient, do-* 
ceiA’ed, in davger to lusts [SouAciiorTcs ^wtOupats].— 7 'i 7 . iij. 3. 
Tyndai.h. • 

Como not M'ithiii his danger ])y tliy will. 

Shakhspr^rk, renvs and Adonis. 

]\fy wages ben full streyt and eke ful smale ; 

^ IVIy lord I0 itks is hard and danngeroas. 

CiiAux’EB, TJie Friar's Tale. 

ihit nathelesso, for his boaute 
So fierce and dangerous was ho, 

That '10 nolde grnunten her asking, • 

For weeping, ne for fair<* praying. 

• Id. Bonmunt of the Bose, 14S0. 

Df.\T)LY. This ond ‘mortal’ (which sec), arc 
soinetinics synonymes now; thus, ‘a daadlg wound’ 
or ‘ a utarfal wound;’ hut they are not invariably so; 

‘ deadly ’ being always sictive, while ‘ mortal ’ is far 
ofteriest j)assive, signifying not that which inflicts 
death, but that which suffers death ; thus, ‘ a moHal 
body,’ or body subject to death, but not now ‘ a 
dendhj body.’ It was otherwise once. ‘ Deadly ’ is 
the constant word in Wiclif’s Bible, wherever in the 
later Versions ‘mortal ’ occurs. 

Elye was a deedli man lyk us, and ’u preior he preiede that it 
* sclmlde not rcyne on the erthe, and it reynede not three yeeris 
and bixe moncthis.— Jam. v. 17. Wiclif. 



6o Deceivahle — Defalcation, 

I 

I 

Many holy prophets that wero deadly men wore mjirtyrod 
violently in the Old Law.— Foxe, Book of Martyrs; Examina¬ 
tion of William Thorpe. 

Deceivaijle, ) So far as we use ‘ deceivable ’ at 

DECEivAJtLENESs. j all HOW, wc usc it ill the pas¬ 
sive sense, as liable to be, or capable of being, de- 
ceivecl.' It was active when conn ted exchangeable 
with ‘deceitful’ as at 2 Pel. i. 16, where the ‘de- 
„ ceivablc ’ of Tyndal ap])ears as the ‘ deceitful ’ of 
Cranmer’s Bible. ,it has fared in lilsc manner with 

I 

‘discernible’ ‘ coiltemptible ’ and with other words 
wliich, active once, are passive now. 

r 

Tiiis world is fikol and desayvnhlr. 

And fills and nnsiker, and unstable. 

Ricjiaud lloLLK nn Pru ke of Cofiscience^ 1088. 

The most uncertain and dvccivahlr proof of ilio people’s f^ood 
will and cities’ toward kings and princes are the ininieaHurable 
ami* extreme honours they do unto them.—N outh, Phiianh'n 
Lives, p. 743. 

For wo folowed not decevable fables, when wc opeiinod unto 
you the power and commynge of our Lorde Jesus Christ.—2 Pvt. 
i. 16. Geneva Version. 

Whose coming is after the working of Satan with all deceimblv- 
ncss of unrighteousness in them that perish.—2 Thess. ii. 9, 10. 
Authorized Version. 

Defalcation. A word at present of very slovenly 
and inaccurate use. We read in the newspapers of 
a * defalcation ’ of the revenue, not meaning thereby 
an active lopping off (‘defalcatio’) of certain taxes 
with their proceeds, which would be the only correct 
use, but a passive falling short in its returns from 
what they previously were. Can it bo that some 
con^sion of ‘ defalcation ’ with ‘ default,’ or at least 
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Defend — Defy, 

*a* se^ng of * fault * and not * falx * in its second 
syllable (there was once a verb ‘ to defalk ’), has led 
to this ? 

My first crude meditations, being always hastily put together, 
couM never iilease me so well at a second and more leisurabk) 
review, as to pass without some additions, defalcation^ and 
other alterations, more or less.—S andkrson, Sermons, 1671, 
Preface. • • 

As for thei'r conjecture that Zorobabol, at llie building of this 
tfinplo jtiirposel;^ abated of those dimensions assigned by Cyrus, , 
,1'' too gr'-nt for liim to compass, in such dH'alcation of measures 
by Cyrus allow(‘d. he showed lit.flo courtslyp his master *the 
emperor, .ind less religion to ihe Lord his God.— A 
Vtsyith SiyJit of I\i/cbtine, b. iii. c. 2. 

Defem), I Now to proU'ct, but once to protect by 
liKi’ENci]. prohibiting, or fencing round, to forbid, 
as ‘defend.o is ptill in Frencli. 

Tlio sin of maiPtietrie is the first that is defended in the yen 
Coinuxandmcnts.— Chaucer, The Varson's Tale. 

When* can you say in any manner ago 
That over God defended marriage? 

Id., The Wife of Bath's Tale. 

And ourc. Lord defended hem that thei scholde not tell that 
avisioun til that He were rysen.—S ir John I^Iandeville, 
Voiajc and 2 'rarailc, p. 114. 

0 sons, like one of us man is become. 

To know both good and evil, since his taste 
Of that defended fruit. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, xi. 84. 

Adam afterward ayeins his defence freet of that fruit. 

Piers Ploughman, 12466. 

, Deft, l This means now to dare to the utter- 
Jjefiance. ) most hostility, and so, as a consequence 
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Dday, 

I 

I 

whicli will often follow upon this, to challehge. But 
in eao^lier use ‘ to defy ’ is, according to its etymology, 
to pronounce all bon<S.s faith and fellowship which 
existed previously between the defier and the defied 
to bo wholly dissolved, so that nothing of treaty or 
even of the natural faith of man to man shall hence¬ 
forth hinder extremost hostility between them. But 
still, when we read of one potentate sending ‘ de¬ 
fiance ’ to another, the challenge to conflict did not 
lie necessarily in the word, however such a message 
might provoke and would often be the jjrelude to 
this : it meant but the releasing of himself from all 
which hitherto liad mutually obliged ; and thus it 
came often to mean simply to disclaim, or renounce. 

No man speaking in the Spirit of God dcfu'th Jesus 
avdBefia ’Itjo'oOj'J. —i Cor. xii. 3. Tyndalk. 

Despise? not an hungry soul, and clcf^ not tlio poor in liis 
necessity.— Ecclus, iv. 2. Coveudale, 

All studies hei’o I solemnly defy, 

Save how to gall and pinch tliis Bolingbroke. 

Shakespeare, i Ilmry IV. act. i. sc. 8. 

There is a double people-pleasing. One sordid and servile, 
made of falsehood and flattery, which 1 defy and detest.— 
Fuller, Appeal of Injured hinocence, p. 38. 

Now although I instanced in a question which by good fortune 
never came to open defiance, yet there have been sects formed 
upon lighter grounds.— J. Tayj.ok, TAberty of Prophesying, 

§ 3 » 5 - 

Delay. Like the French ‘ delayer,’ used often in 
old time where we should now employ ‘allay.* Out 
of an ignorance of this, and assuming it a misprint, 
some modem editors of our earlier authors have not. 
acrupled to change ‘delay ’ into ‘ allay.’ 
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The watery showers delay the raging wind. 

SuMiiEY, The Faithful Lover, 

Even so fathers ought to delay tl^ir eager yeproheneions and 
eutliiig relmkcH witli kindness and clemency.—H olland, Tlu- 
iarch's Murals, p. 16. 

Cu])-he:irer8 know well enough and in that regard can discern 
and distinguish, when they arc to use more or less wafer to the 
(Iflfittii/y of W’ines.—Id., Ib. p. 652. 

Delh’ACY, ^ the same way as self-in(lulg“eiice 

I) r.r.iCATE creeps over us by unmarked degrees* 

Dki.k AiELY, r so tliero»creeps*qver the word!?*that 

DiiLieious, j designate it a subtle change ; they 

Dkliciousla'.j come to contain less and less of re¬ 
buke and blninc; the thing itself being tolerated, nay 
allowed, it must needs bo that the words which ex¬ 
press it sliould be received into favour too. It has 
been thus, as I shall have occasion to note, with 
* luxury ’ ; m lias been thus also with this whole 
group of woi-ds. See the quotation from Sir W. 
Italeigh, * Feminine.’ 

Thus TrivK-h of dilUacy in general; nr)w more particularly of 
liis first branch, gluttony.—N ash, C'/iWs/’# Tears over Jerusalem, 

p. 140. 

Ccphisodoriis, the disciple of Isocrates, charged him with 
di Heavy, intemperance, and gluttony.—B i-ount, Vhilostratus, 
p. 229. 

The most delicate and voluptuous princes have ever been the 
heaviest oppressors of the people, riot being a far more lavish 
spender of the common treasure than war or magnificence.— 
Habington, History of King Edward IV., p. 196. 

•She that liveth delicately [(r'lraraXwo'a] is dead while she 
liveth.— 2 lini, v. 6. Authorised Version (margin). 

Yea, soberest men it [idleness] makes delitAous .— Sylvesteb, 
Die Darias, Second Week, Eden. 
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Demerit — Demure, 


How much she hath glorified herself and lived jdeliciiivsly- 
[ 4 <rr(njvlcuri]f so much torment and sorrow give her.— Hev. xviii. 
7. Authorized Version. 

Demerit. It was plainly a squandering of the 
wealth of the language, that ‘ merit ’ and ‘ demerit * 
should mean one and the same thing; however this 
miglit bfc justified by the fact that ‘ mereor ’ and 
* dcmercor,’ from which they were severally derived, 
were scarcely discriminated in meaning. It has thus 
corae^ to pass, according to the desynonymizing ])ro- 
ccsscs ever at woi’k in a fanguage, that ‘ demerit ’ 
has ended in being employed only of ill desert, while 
‘ merit ’ is left free to good or ill, having predomi¬ 
nantly the sense of the former. 

I fetch iny life and being 
From men of royal siogo; and iny demerits 
May speak, unbonneted, to as proud a fortune 
As this that I have reached. 

811AKKSPEA11E, Othello, act. i. sc. 2. 

By our profane and unkind civil wars the worhi is grown to 
this pass, that it is reputed a singular demerit and gracious jict, 
not to kill a citizen of Romo, but to lot him live.—H olland, 
Pliny, vol. i. p. 456. 

But the Rhodiaus, contrariwise, in a proud humour of theirs, 
reckoned up a beadroll of their demerits toward tho people of 
Rome.—Id., Livy, p. 1179. 

Demure, ] Used by our earlier writers without 

Uemureness. f the insinuation, which is now always 
latent in it, that tho external shows of modesty and 
sobriety rest npon no corresponding realities. On 
the contrary the ‘ demnre ’ was the truly modest and 
virtuous and good. It is one of the many words to 
which the suspicious nature of man, with the warrants 
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to aVortain extent which these suspicions find, has 
given a turn for the worse. 

These and other suchlike irreligiuvK pranks fiid this Dionysius 
play, who notwithstanding fared no worse than the inostrfey/mre 
and iiuiofcnt, dying no other death than w'liaL usually ot|jer 
mortals do.— 11 . iVIonii, Antidote iujamsL Aiheism^ h. iii. e. i. 

Wliieh advantages God propounds to all the hearers ^of the 
Gospt I, without any ftspect of works or former (h‘)m»'enci>s of 
life, if so l*e they will hut now' eomo in and elono with this high 
and rich dispensation.—Id., Grand Mybtcry of Godliness, h.viii, 
c. 5* 

She is so nice ain^ so demmre, \ 

>So sober, courteoi.s, niodcst**, and precise. 

True Ihslory of Kiny L<ir, 1605. 

Ill like nniniicr W'ouieii also in comely*at 1 ire ; with donuriniss 
[cum verccundia. Vulg.] and sobriety adorning thomsoUos.— 
1 2 'i.h. li. 9. Ibl'.eims. 

IIc-nriage was full comely and upright, 

Ills countenance dtnmre and temperate. 

Sry.NSKn, Fairy Queen, ii. i, 6 

Depakt.^ Once used us equivalent with ‘to separate,’ 
(divido, puitior, ]*nnnpl<jn'uiii l\irrnJiynini )— a fact 
alreadv I'orgutten, when, at the last revision of the 
Prayer-Book in 1662, the Purittni divines objected to 
tlie form as it then stood in ilie JMarriage Service, 
‘till death us in cojide.scension to whose 

objection the words, as we now liavo them, ‘ till 
death us do wore introduced. 

And ho schal departe hem atwynne, as a schepherde deimrtith 

scheep fro kidus.— Matt. xxv. 32. WicriF. 

• 

And wlianne ho hadde seid this tiling, disccnscioun was mado 
betwixe the farisies and the saducois, and the inultilude was 
departid. — Acts xxiii. 7. Id. 

If my neighbour necdo and I gevc him not, ncyther depar 
liberally with him of that which I have, than withholde 1 from 

F 
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him unrighteously that wliich is hys owno.—T tndale, Parable 
of the Wicked Mammon. 

Neither did the apostles put away their wives, after they were 
called unto the irtlnistry; Ttut th<*y continued with their wives 
lovingly and faithfully, till death departed them.—Bnetw, An 
Haudde Supplication unto God (1554). 

DEPioKED. It is well known that ‘ doploratus ’ 
obtained in later Latin, throngb a®pntting of effect 
for cause, the sense of desperate or past all hope, and 
was technically applied to the sick man given over 
by his physicians, ‘ dcplorajtns a modicis.’ 

c« 

The physicians do make a kind of scruple and religion to 
stay with the putieiit after the disease is deplored', uheroas, in 
my judgement, they ouglit both to inquire the skill, and to 
give the attendances, for the facilitating and assuaging of tho 
pains and agonies of death.— Bacon, Advancement of learning, 
b. ii. 

If a man hath the mind to gee the start of other sinners, and 
desires to be in lu’ll before them, ho need do no more but open 
his sails to tho wind of heretical doctrine, and he is like to 
make a short vo3’age to hell; for these bring upon their Tuain- 
tainersa swift destruction. Nay, the Spirit of God tlic more to 
aggravate their dc])lored state, brings on throe most dreadful 
instances of diAUJie justice that ever were executed u])ou any 
sinners.— Gvknall, The Christian in Complete Armour, pt. ii. 
P- 317. 


Depkate. As ‘ pravTis ’ is literally crooked, we 
may say that ‘ to deprave ’ was formerly ‘ untruly to 
present as crooked,’ to defame; while it is now 
‘ wickedly to mabe crooked.’ See the quotation 
from Lacon, s. v. ‘Disable.’ 

Their intent wa.s none other than to get him [Cardinal 
Wolsey] from tho king out of tlie realm ; then niiglit they 
sufiBcientl}* adventure, by tho help of their chief mistress, to 
deprave him with the king’s highness, and so in his absence to 
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»him in displeasure with the king.—CAVKNrasH, Life of 
Cardinal WoJ&cy. 

That lie, and cog, and flout, deivrave, and slander. 

SnAKESPEABK, Much Ado^ahout Nofhing, act v. sc. i . 

I am depraved unjustly; who never deprived the Churcli of 
her authority.— Fuller, Appeal of Injured Innocence, pt,* i. 
p. 45. 

Unjustly thou depravest it with the name 
Of scrvituddj to servo where God ordains, 

Or nature. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, b. vi. 

• 

Derive. Tropical nsca of tlife verb ‘ to tlci’ivc ’ 
have quite .superseded the literal, so that we now 
‘ derive’ anything rather than waj/crs from a river. 

An infinite deal of labour there is to lade out the water that 
riseth u]>on the workmen, for fear it clioke up the pits ; for to 
prevent which inconvenience they dirive it by other drains.— 
iloLLAND, Plyfarch's Morals. 

Nor may the industry of the citizens of Salisbury be fov- 
Srottci' mIio hav.> derived the river into every street thoreiti, so 
that .'Salisbury is a heap of i.slets thrown together.—F clllr, 
Worfhicf> if England, Wiltshire. 


Desire. ‘ To desire ’ is only to \odk. forward with 
longing now ; the word has lost the sense of regret or 
looking l)a.ch upon the lost but still loved. This it 
once possessed in common with ‘ desiderium ’ and 
' desiderare,’ from which more remotely, and ‘ de- 
sirer,’ from which more immediately, we derive it. 

He [Jehoram] reigned in .Terusalom eight years, and departed 
without being desind .—i Chron. xxi. 20. Authorized Version. 

.She that hath a wise husband must entice him to an eternal 
dearness by the veil of modesty and the grave robes of chastity, 
^ and shi' sliall be pleasant while she lives, and desired when sJie 
dies.— J. Taylor, The Marriage liing. Sermon 18. 

F 2 
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Detest — Diamond. 


S(» unremovud stood these steeds, their*heads to earth let fall,* t ^ 
And warm tears gushing from their eyes, with passionate desire 
Of their kind manager. 

• •• Chapman, Homers Iliad, xvii. 379. 

^Detest. For the writers of the seventeenth century 
‘ to detest ’ still retciins often the sense of its original 
‘ dctcjstE^jri,’ openly to witness against, and not merely 
to entdrtain an inward abhorrence of, a thing; as in 
‘ attest ’ and ‘ protest’ the etymological meaning still 
'feurvives. It is not easy to adduce passages which 
abseftutely prove thfe agaiKst one who should be dis- 
j)Osed to deny it. There can, however, be no doubt 
whatever of the f|j,ct. In Uubartas’ Weehs, 1621, 
p. 106, an invective against avarice is called in the 
margin ‘ Velestaiiou of Avarice, for her execrable and 
crued effects.’ 

'Wlicrofuro Cod hath ddcslnl Ihem M’itli his own mouth, and 
rlc'an given tliem over unto their own filthy lusts.—B au!:, The 
Imayc of hoik Churches, c. ii. 

She cast herself upon liiin [her dead husbaiid], and with 
fearful cries deiisicd the governor s inliuniaii and cruel deceit.— 
CiiiMESTON, History of Lcu'is XL, 1614, p. 228. 

Satyrs w( re certain })oems. and reproving the mis- 

dcinoaijours of })eopleand their vices.—II oj.iand, Kvidunatiou <f 
tertuin obscure Words. 

E’en to vice 

They [women] arc not constant, but are changing still 

One vice but of a minute old, for one 

Not half so old as tliat. I’ll write against them, 

Detest them, curse them. 

SuAKESPEAKK, Ci/mhdinc, act. ii. sc. 5. 

Diamond. This, or ‘diamant’ as it used to be 
sj)clt, is a i)optilar form of ‘ adamant.’ The Greek 
d^dpttc, originally used of the hardest steel, was, 
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about tbfe time of Theopbrastus, and, so far as wt* 
know, first in liis writings, transferred to the dia¬ 
mond, as itself also of a hardness not to be subdued; 
the cutting or polishing of this stone being quite a 
modem invention; and the Latin ^adamas ’ continued 
through the Middle Ages to bear this double mfcaning. 
Tint if ‘ adamant t meant diamond, then ‘dij^niond,’ 
by a rea,etive process frequent in language, would be 
employed for adamant as well. So far as I know„ 
Milton is the last writer who so ijses it. 

ITavf' harte as hard as iHamaunf, 

Stc'dfast, and nauht pliaunt. 

CiiAx^cEti, liommmt of the Jxos(\ 

This little care and regard did at. length melt and break 
nsnnder those strong diamoiul chains with which Dionysius the 
Elder made Ins boast that ho left his tyranny chained to his 
non.- XouTir, PfutarcJis Lives, 1656, p. 800. 

Dut worls and looks and sighs she did abhor, • 

As rotk of diamond stedfast. evormoro. 

• Spenskr, Fairy Qaeen, i. 6 , 4. 

Zeal, whose sub.stance is ethereal, arming in oom-pleto diamond, 
ascends his fiery chariot drawn with two blazing meteors, figured 
like beasts, but of a higher breed than any the zodiack yields, 
r(*sombling tw'o of those four, which Ezekud and St. John saw, 
the one vis.igcd like a lion to express power, high authority, and 
indignation ; the other of countenance like a man to castderisifUi 
.and scorn upon perverse and fraudulent seducers ; with these 
the invincible warriour Zeal shaking loosely the slack reins 
drives over the heads of scarlet prelates, and such as arc ins«>- 
lent to maintain traditions, bruising their stiif necks under 
his flaming wheels. —MiLton, Defence of Smcctymmius. 

On each wing 

Uriel and Kaphacl his vaunting foe, 

Though huge and in a rock of diamond armed, 
Vanquished, Adramelech and Asmodai. 

Id., Paradise Lost, b. vi. 
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Diffidence — Digest. 

Diffidence, ] ‘ Diffidence ’ expresses now a not 

Diffidently.) unbecoming distrust of one’s own 
self, with onlj a slight intimation, such as ‘ vere- 
cundia ’ obtained in the silver age of Latin literature, 
that perhaps tliis distrust is carried too far; but it 
was oiice used for distrust of others, and sometimes 
for distrust pushed so far as to ahiount to an entire 
withholding of all faith from them, being nearly allied 
■^to despair; as indeed in The Pihjrhn^a Progress Mis¬ 
tress Diffidence is Giant Despair’s wife. 

Of the inipedimonts which have been in the affections, the 
principal whereof hath been despair or diffidence^ and the sti'ong 
apprelieiision of the difficulty, obscurity, and infinitencss, whicli 
bolongeth to the invention of knowledge.— Bacon, Of the In- 
ierpretation of Nature, c. 19. 

Every sin smiles in the first address, and carries light in the 
fact*, and Ijoney in tJie lip; but when we hav'e well drunk, then 
conies that Avhich is worse, a whip with ten strings, fears and 
terrors of conscience, and shame and displeasure, and a caitifi 
disposition, and diffidence in the day of death.—J.T aylob, Life 
of Chrib/. 

That affliction grow heavy upon me, and weighed me down 
oven to a diffidence of God’s mercy.—D onnk, Hermons, 1640, 
vol. I. p. 311. 

Mediators wore not wanting tliat endeavoured a renewing of 
friendship between these two prelates, which the haughtiness, 
or perhaps the diffidence of Bishop Ltiud would not accept; a 
symptom of policy more than of grace, not to trust a reconciled 
enemy.— Backet, Lfe of Archbishop Williams, pt. ii. p. S6. 

It was far the best course to stand diffidently against each 
other, with their tlioughts in battle array. — Hobdes, Thucydides, 
b. iii. c. 85. 

Digest. ' Scholars of the seventeenth centuiy often 
employ a word of their own language in the same lati¬ 
tude which its equivalent possessed in the Greek or 
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the Latin; as though it entered into all the rights of 
its equivalent, and corresponded with it on all points, 
because it corresponded in onb. Thus ‘coctus’ mean¬ 
ing ‘ digested,’ why should not ‘ digested ’ mean all 
which ‘ coctus ’ meant ? but one of the meaning’s of 
* coctus ’ is ‘ ripened ; ’ ‘ digested ’ therefore Ihiglit be 
employed in the*same sense. 

Repcuiariecj is like Lho sun; it produces rich spices in Arabia, 
it (ligoits the American gold, and melts the snows from tjie 
Riplumn mountains.—J. Tavlok, Doctrine avid Prcudice of 
liepentunce, cli. lo, § 8 . • , 

Splendid fires, aromatic s[)iccs, rich wines, and waXi-digested 
fruits.- Id. Discourse of Friendship, ^ 

Dtsaule. Our ancestors felt that to injure the 
character of another was the most effectual way of 
disabling him ; and out of a sense of this they often 
used ‘ to disable’ in the sense of to disparage, to speak 
slightingly of. • 

Farewell,* mounsieur trivellcr. Look, yon lisp^ and wear 
strange suits; disable all the benefits of your own country.— 
SiiAK-KSPKAUE, As you like it, act iv. sc. I. 

If affection lead a man to favour the b'ss worthy in desert, let 
him do it without depraving or disabling the better doserver.— 
Bacox, Kssays, 49. 

Discouhse. It is veiy characteristic of the slight 
acquaintance with our elder literature—the most 
obvious source for elucidating Shakespeare’s text— 
which was possessed by many of his commentators 
down to a late day, that the phrase * discourse of 
reason,’ which he puts into Hamlet’s mouth, should 
have perplexed them so greatly. Gifford, a pitiless 
animadverter on the real or imaginary mistakes of 
others, and who tramples upon Warburton for at- 
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tempting to explain this phrase as though Shake-' 
speare could have ever written it, declares ‘ “ discourse 
(/reason ” is so poor fyid perplexed a phrase that I 
should dismiss it at onco for what I believe to be his 

t 

genuine language; ’ and then proceeds to suggest 
the obvious but erroneous correction ‘ discourse a 7 id 
reason ’ (see his Massingerj vol. i. p, 148) ; wdiile yet 
if there be a phrase of continual recurrence among 
the writers of our Elizabethan age and dowm to 
iJitilton, it is this. I have little doubt that it occurs 
fifty ‘times in Holland’s translation of Plutarch’s 
Moralia. Wliat our fathers intended by ‘ discourse ’ 
and * discourse of reason,’ the following passages will 
abundantly declare. 

There is not so great differenee and distance between beast 
and beast, as there is odds in the matter of wisdom, disrourm of 
reason, and nse of memory between man and man.— Holland, 
Plutarch's Morals, p. 57 °; cf. pp. 313, 566, 570, 752, 955, 966, 
977, 9«o. 

If yon mean, by discourse, right reason, groundi d on Divine 
Revelation and common notions, written by God in the hearts of 
all men, and deducing, according to the never-failing rules of 
logic, consequent deductions from them ; if this be it which you 
mean ly discourse, it is very meet and reasonable and necessary 
that men, as in all their actions, so especially in that of greatest 
importance, the choice of their way to happiness, should be left 
unto it.— Chillingworth, The ReUgion of Protestants, l*refaco. 

As the intuitive knowledge is more perfect than that w'hich 
insinuates itself into the soul gradually by discourse, so more 
beautiful the prospect of that building which is all visible at one 
view than what discovers ipself to the sight by parcels and de¬ 
grees.— Fuller, Worthies of England, Cantirhvrg, 

Whence the soul 

Rcfxson receives, and reason is her being, 

Discursive or intuitive ; discoi'rse 
Is oftest yours, the latter most is ours. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, 
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^ • 

• Y5xi, being by nature given to melancholic discouramg, do 

easilier yield to such imaginations. —Nobtii, Plutarch's Lives, 
P- 830. ^ 

The other gods, and knights-at-arms, all slept, but only Jove 

Sweet slumber seized not; he discoursed how best he might 
approve 

His vow made for Achilles’ grace. • 

_ CiT\.PMAN, Homer's Hind, b, ii. 

DlSEASTii. Our present limitation of ‘ disease ’ is a 
very natural one, seeing that nothing so effectually 
wars against ease as a siclt and sfi^fering conditidn of 
body. Still the limitation is modem, and by ‘ disease * 
was once meant any maloase, distress, or discomfort 
whatever. 

Wo to hem that ben with child, and nnrishon in tho daics, for 
:i groet dise,^f [pressura magna, Vulg.] schal be on the erthe, and 
wratho to this peplo .—Litke xxi. 23. Wiclif. 

Thy daughter is dead; why diseasest thou the master^any 
further ?— Mark v. 35. TYunxiiFi. 

This is now*t.hn fourteenth day they [the Cardinals] Imre been 
in the Conclave, with such pain and that your grace would 

marvel that, such men as they would suffer it.— Fitnte Papers 
{Le(f(r to Wuhciffrom his Agent at Rome), vol. vi. p. 182. 

His double burden did him sore disease. 

SvBNSEB, Fairy Queen, ii. 2, 12. 

Dismal. Minshew’s derivation of ‘dismal,’ that 
it is ‘ dies malus,’ the unlucky, ill-omened day, is 
exactly one of those plausible etymologies to which 
one learns after a while to give no credit. Yet there 
can be no doubt that our fathers so understood the 
word, and that this assumed etymology often over¬ 
rules their usage of it. 

Why should wo then be bold to call them evil, infortnnato, 
and dismal days? If God rule our doings continually, why 
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shall they not prosper on those days as well as on other ?— 
PiLKiNGTON, Exposition on Aggms^ c. i. 

Then began they to rcarfv'Jn and debate about the (lismaJ> days 
[turn de diebus religiosis agitari coeptum]. And the fifteenth 
day before the Ktilends of August, so notorious for a twofold 
loss and overtlirow, they sist this unlucky mark upon it, that it 
should l>e reputed unmeet and unconvcnient for any business, 
as well pifblic as private. —Holland, Lioi, p. 217. 

Tlio particular calendars, wdiereiu their [the Jews’] good or 
dismal days are distinguished, according to the diversity of their 
ways, we find, Leviticus 26.—Jackson, The Eternal Tenth of 
Scriptures, b, i. c. 22. ' 

Disoblige. Release from obligation lies at the 
root of all uses, present and past, of this word ; but it 
was formerly more the release from an oath or a duty, 
and now rather from the slighter debts of social life, 
to which kindness and courtesy on the part of another 
would have held us bound or * obliged; ’ while the 
coiffciaries to these are ‘ disobliging.’ 

He did not think that Act of Uniformity covAAtdisohlige them 
[the Non-Conformists] from tho oxorciso of thoir oflSco.— Bates, 
Mr. Eichard Baxter's Funeral Sermon. 

Many that are imprisoned for debt, think themselves dis¬ 
obliged from payment.—J. Tayloh, Holy Dying, c. 5, § 3. 

Ho hath a very groat obligation to do that and more; and he 
can noways bo disobliged, but by the care of his natural relations. 
—Id., Measures and Offices of Friendship. 

Ditty. The * ditty ’ was once the words of a song 
as distinguished from the musical accompaniment. 

They fell to challenge and defy one another, whereupon he 
commanded the musician Eraton to sing unto the harp, who 
began his song on.this wise out of the works of Hesiodus— 

Of quarrel and contention 

There were as then more sorts than one; 
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for which*! commended him in that he knew how to apply the 
ditty of liis song so well unto the present time.— Holland, 
PLidarch's Morals, p. 786. ^ • 

So that, although we lay altogether aside the consideration 
of ditty or matter, the very harmony of sounds being framed in 
du(s sort, and carried by the car to the spiritual faculties of the 
soul, is Ijy a native puissance and efficacy greatly available to 
bring to a perfect* temper whatsoever is there troubled.— 
Hooked, Ecclesiastical Polity, b. v. c. 38. * 

Document. Now used only of the material, and 
not, as once, of the morqjl proo.^ evidence, or ipeans 
of instruction. 

They wore forthwith stoned to death, as a docummt unto 
others.—Sir W. Baleigh, History of ike World, b. v. c. 2, § 3. 

This strange dejection of these throe great apostles at so mild 
and g*intle a voice [Mat. xvii. 6], gives us a remarloiblo docu¬ 
ment or grounded observation of the truth of that saying of St. 
Paul, Flesli and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God.— 
Jackson, Of the Prinuval State of Man, b. ii. c. 12. 

• 

Dole. , This and ‘ deal ' are one and the same 
word, and answer to the German ‘ Theil,’ a part or 
portion. It has now always the subaudition of a 
scanty portion, as ‘ to dole * is to deal scantily and 
reluctantly forth (‘ pittance ’ has acquired the same); 
but Sanderson’s use of ‘ dole ’ is instructive, as show¬ 
ing that ‘ distribution or division ’ is all which once 
lay in the word. 

There are certain common graces of illumination, and those 
indeed are given by dole, knowledge to one, to another tongues, 
to another healings ; l 5 ut it is nothing so with the special graces 
of sanctification. There is no distribution or division here; 
either all or none.— Sandedson, Sermons, 1671, vol. ii. p. 247. 

Dii.\uGht. Many ‘ draughts ’ we still acknowledge, 
but not the ‘ draughty* or drawing of a bow. 
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A large draught xip to his eare 
He drew, and with an arrow ground 
Sharpe and new, the queene a wound 
Ho gave. *' 

Chatjceb, Dreame. 

Thon spake another proud one, Would to heaven 
I .might at will get gold till he hath given 
.That bow his draught. ^ 

* Chapman, The Odysscie of Homer, b. xxi. 1 . 533. 

Dreadful. Now that which cauars dread, hut 

once,that which felicit. See ‘ Frightful,’ ‘ Hateful. 

« * 

Forsothe the Lord shall gyve to theo there a drerdful herte 
and faylinge eyen.— Dent, xxviii. 65. Wicuf. 

And to a grove faste ther beside 

With dredful foot than stalketh Palamon. 

CHAtrcKTi, 7 'hc Knighics Tale. 

All mankind lo ! that dreadful is to die, 

Thou dost constrain long death to learn by thee. 

Jasper Hkywood, Tranulation of Sf'neca'a Hercules Fvrens. 

« 

Thou art so set, as thou’ hast no cau.se to bo 
Jealous, or dreadful of disloyalty'. 

Daniel. Panegyric to the King. 

Dreary, 1 This word has slightly shifted it.s 

Hruariness. j meauing. Incur earlier Knglisli it was 
nsed exactly as ‘ traiirig,’ (the same word, as I need 
not say), in German is now, to designate the heavy 
at once of countenance and of heart; very much the 
fTk’vdpitrrog of the Greeks, though not admitting the 
subaudition of anger, which in that word is often 
contained. 

And the king seido to mo, Whi is thi chore dreri, sithen I 
see thee not sick?-—2 Esdras ii. 2. W1C1.1F. 

a 

Bowe down to the pore thin ore withoute drerync&s [sine tris- 
titi 4 , Vulg.].— Ecclus. iv. 8. Wiclip, 
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. Kow es a man light, now es he hevy, 

Now OB he hlithe, nt>w es ho drery. 

BiciiAUi) II0U.B i>K IIampole, Frtck of Conscience, 1454. 

• • 

Duench. As ^ to fell ’ is to make to fall, and ‘ to 
lay * to make to lie, so ‘ to drench * is to make .to 
drink, thong'll with a sense now very short,of ‘to 
drown; ’ but ‘ drench ’ and ‘drown,’ though desynony- 
raissed in our later English, were once perfectly ade¬ 
quate to one another. 

He is drenched in the flod, 

Ahoutuu his hals an nifk^r god 

Ilacelok the Dane. 

They that wolen he maad riche, fallen in U) tenipfcicioun. and 
in to snare of the devil, and in to many unprofitjible dosiris and 
iioyous, vliicJi drcnch&n men in to doth and perdiciouu.— 

1 Tlui.Xl. 9. WlCLlF. 

'Well may men know it w’as no wight hut he 
That kt*]^)t the j)eple Hhraiku Iro drenching. 

With dryo feet throughout the sue passing. 

CuAUCKB, The Man if La'(ibes*Tdlc. 

DiilliT. ’A drove of sheep or cattle was once a 
‘ drift; ’ so too the act of driving. 

Hoc armentum, Anglice, a rf/y/Vc.— National Aniiguiiies, vol. i. 
r- 279 - 

li}' reason of the foulness and dot'pness of tlie way divers of 
the said sheep dit-d in driving; partly for lack of meat and 
feeding, hut especially by mean of Iho .s.iid unreasonable drift 
the said sheep are utterly perished.— 'Trevelyan Papers, p. 130. 

And Anton Sbiel he loves me not, 

For I gat twa drifts of his sheep; 

The great Earl of Whitfield he loves me not, 

Fur nae gear fra me ho could keep. 

Scotch Ballad. 

Duke. One of Shakespeare’s commentators charges 
him with an anachronism, the incongnious transfer of 
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a modem title to an ancient condition of society, ivlitsn, 
he styles Thesens ^DuTce of Athens.* It would be of 
very little conseqnencq if the charge was a tme one; 
hut it is not, as his English Bible might have suffi¬ 
ciently taught him ; Gen. xxxvi. 15-iS. ‘ Duke ’ has 

indeed since Shakespeare’s time become that which 
this objector supposed it to have been always; but all 
were * dukes * once who were ‘ dudes,’ captains and 
leaders of their people. 

He [St. Peter] techitli christen men to be snget to kyngis niid 
dnkiit. and to ech man .•‘‘or God.—W ict,if, Prolngc tm the first 
Piatd of Peter. 

Hannibal, dnJce of Carthage.—Sir T. Elyot, The Governor^ 
b. i. c. 10. 

These were the dukes and princes of avail, 

That came from Greece. 

Chat>ma.n, Homer's Iliad, h. ii. 

Dunce, I have sought elsewhere (Stfidj/ of Words, 
14th edit. p. 131) to trace at some length the curious 
history of this word. Sufficient here to say that Duns 
Scotus, whom Hooker styles ‘ the wittiest of the 
school divines,’ has given us this name, which now 
ascribes hopeless ignorance, invincible stupidity, to 
him on whom it is affixed. The course by which 
this came to pass was as follows. When at the Re¬ 
formation and Revival of Learning the works of the 
Schoolmen fell into extreme disfavour, alike with the 
Reformers and with the votaries of the new learning. 
Duns, a standard-bearer among those, w^as so often 
referred to with scorn and contempt by these, that 
his name gradually became that byeword which it 
since has been. See the quotation from Stnnyhurst, 
s. V. * Trivial.’ 
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• Tlemembor yo not how within this thirty years, and far less, 
a^d yet dureth unto this day, the old irking curs, Dnnce's 
disciples, and like draiF called Scotists, the children of darkness, 
raged in every pulpit against Greek, Latin, and ITeLrew?— 
Tyndaue, Works, i 57 Si P- 278. * 

Wo have set Dunce in Hocardo and have utterly banisherl him 
Oxford for ever with all his blind glosses. . . . The second time 
we came to New College Jifter we had declared your injimctions, 
we found all the great Quadrant Court full of the Jeavcs of 
Dimcv, the wind blowing them in every.corner.— Wovd's*Aniials, 

A.n. I 535 » 62. 

What Dunce or Sorbonist cannot maintain a paradox?—• 

G. IIaha'KY, Pierce's Siiptrerogation, p. 159, , 

• * 

As for terms of honesty or civility, they art' gibberish unto 
him, and he a Jewish Rabbin or a Latin dunce with him that 
useth any such form of monstrous terms.*-Id. If/, p. 175. 

Maud. Is this your tutor? 

Tutor. Yes sundy, lady ; 

I am the man that brought him in league with logic, 

And road the Dunces to him. 

jVIioni.KToN, A Chaste Maid in Chragsidc, act iii. sc. 1, 

• 

Dctcu, ) Till late in the seventeenth century 
DuTcnMAN.) ‘ Dutch ’ (‘ deutsch ’ or ‘ teiitsch,’ 

‘ tlieotiscus ’) meant generally ‘ German,’ and a 
‘ Dutchman ’ a native of Germany, while what we 
now term a Dutchman was then a Hollander. In 
America this with so many other old usages is re¬ 
tained, and Germans are now often called ‘ Dutch¬ 
men ’ there. 

Though the root of the English language bo Dutch, yet she 
may bo said to have boon inoculated afterwards upon a Ercnch 
stock.—IIowEiiL., Lexicoh Teirugfotion, Preface. 

Germany is slandered to have sent none to this war [the 
Crusades] at this fir.st voyage; and that other pilgrims, passing 
through that country, were mocked by thc,i?w;^c/^, and called 
’ fools for their pains.— Fuller, 'Hie Holy War, b. i. c. 13. 
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\ 

At the same time began the Teutonic Order, consisting^ onli 
of Dutchmen, well descended.—Id. Ib. b. ii. c. i6. 

Eager, ) The physical and literal sense of 

Eagerness.) ‘eager,’ that is, sharp or acrid (aigre, 
aeris), has quite departed from the word. It occa¬ 
sionally retained this, long after it was employed in 
the secondary meaning which i^ its only one at 
present. 

She was like thing for hunger dead, 

That lad her life only by bread 

. Knodeu \nith oisell * strong and egre. 

■ CuAUCER, Bomaunt of the Bose, 145-I47. 

Bees have this property by nature to find and suck the mildest 
and bust honey out of the sharpest and most eager flowers.— 
Holland, VlutarcKs Morals, p. 43. 

Now on the eager razor’s edge for life or d(^ath we stand. 

Ghapiian, Homer's Iliad, b. x. 

Mproso, full of sourness or eagerness. —Flodio, New World of 
Words. 

4 

Ebb. Nothing ‘ebbs,* unless it be figuratively, 
except water now. But ‘ ebb,’ oftencst an adjective, 
was continually used in our earlier Eiiglisli with a 
general meaning of shallow. There is still a Lanca¬ 
shire proverb, ‘ Cross the stream where it is ehhest.* 

Ovpimont, a mineral digged out of the ground in Sjria, where 
it lieth very ebb .— Holland, Pliug, vol. ii. p. 469. 

This you may observe ordinarily in stones, that those parts 
and sides w'hich lie covered deeper within the ground bu more 
frini and tender, as being preserved by beat, than those outward 
luces which lie ebb, or above the earth. — Id., Plutarch's Morals, 

P. 747- 

It is all one whether I be drowned in the ehl)cr shore, or in 


* Vinegar. 
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<ho Ihidet ,of tho deep eca.— Bishop Hall, Meditations and 
Vows, cent. ii. 

• ^ 

Ecstasy. We still say of madmen that they are 
besides them selves ; but ‘ ecstasy,’ or a standing out 
of oneself, is no longer used as an equivalent to 
madness. 

This is tho very coinage; of your brain ; 

This bodiless creation ecstasy 

Is very cunning in. , 

SiiAKij^srEAtiii, Hamlet, act iii. sc. 4. 

• • 

• 

Edify. ‘ From the Christian Church being called 
the temple or house of God, this word acquired a 
metaphorical and spiritual meaning, and is applied in 
the N. T. and in modem language to mental or 
spiritual advancement. Old English writers used it 
in its original sense of build.'* (^lUhlo Word Bdoh). 

I f-hall ovorLurno this temple, and adoun throws it, * 

And in thre daies after edijie it new. 

Piers Ploughman, 11068. 

And the Lord God edifiede\ihv> rib, the which he toke of Adam, 
into a woman.— Gen. ii. 22. Wicltf. 

What pleasure and also utility is to a man which intendeth 
to edify, himself to express the figure of the work that ho 
purposeth, according as ho hath conceived it in his own fantasy. 
— Eltot, The Governor, b. i. c. 8. 

A little wide 

There was a holy temple edified. 

Spenseu, Fairy Queen, i. i. 34. 

• 

Egregious. This has always now an ironical sub¬ 
audition, which it was very far from having of old. 

Egregious viceroys of these eastern parts! 

J^Iablowe, Tdmburlaim the Great, part i. act. i. sc. x. 

G 
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It may bo denied that bishops were our first reformed, fof 
Wickliffe was before them, and his vgragious labours are not to 
be neglected.— Milton, Animadversions ufon the Bemonstrants' 
Defence. 


r Elder. The German ‘ eltern ’ still signifies 
pareni^ ; as ‘ eldei*8 ’ did once with us, though now 
it has qnite let this meaning go. , 

And his disciples axcdeii hjni, Maister, what sinned, this man 
^or tho cldirs that he schuldo bo bornn blyndo?— John ix. 2. 
WlCLlF. 

.* * 

And his wen,t to .TeruSalcm every year at the feast of 

Easter. — Luke ii. 41. Covbkdalk. 

Disobedient to elders \yov€ufnv aTretflew]. — Bom. i. 30. 
CoVEUDALE, 

So, or much like, our rebel tlders driven 
' I’or aye from Eilen, earthly typo of heaven, 

Lie languishing near Tigris’ grassy side. 

Sylvester, DabartaSf The HandgeraJ'ts. 

Element. The air, as that among the four ele¬ 
ments which is most present everywheVe, was fre¬ 
quently ‘ the element ’ in our earlier literature. 

When Pompey saw the dust in tlio element, and conjectured 
the flying of his horsemen, what mind he was of then it was 
hard to say.—N orth, Plutarch's Llvts, p. 553. 

The face therefore of the element you have skill to discern, 
and the signs of times can you not ?— Matt. xvi. 3. Kheims. 

There is no stir or wsilking in the streets, 

And the complexion of the elonwnt 
In favour is like the work we lig,ve in hand, 

Most bloody, fiery, and most terrible. 

Shakespeare, JiUitis Ctesar, act i. sc. 3. 

The element itself, till seven years’ heat, 

Shall not behold her face at ample view. 

Id., Twelfth Bight, act. i. sc. i. 
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1 took it for a ‘faery vision 

Of some gay creatures of tJie elenmity 

'rhat in tlio colours of the rainbow live, 

And play in the plighted Vloucls. • 

Mit.ton, Comm, 298. 

ElkI’iiakt, I liave little doubt that * elephant ’ ds 
an equivalent for ivory is a Greeisni not pccifliar to 
Chapman, in whose translations from H5jn6r it 
several times occurs; but I cajinot adduce an ex¬ 
ample from any other. 

I did last afford • 

The varied ornament, which showed no want 
Of silver, gold, and polished eltphiml. 

CilVT'MAX, The ('A/y.s\sc/.s' oflloiiier, b, xxiii. 1 . 306. 

Elevate. There aie two intentions with which 
anything may be lifted from the place which it occu¬ 
pies ; cither with that of setting it in a more con¬ 
spicuous position; or else of removing it out of the 
way, or, figuratively, of withdrawing all importaficc 
and significance from it. We employ ‘ to elevate ’ 
now in the former intention; our ancestors for the 
most part, especially tlnjse whose stylo was influenced 
by their Latin studies, in the latter. 

Withal, 1 k 5 forgat not to elemie as much as he could the famo 
of the forosaid unhappy iicld fought, snying, That if all hadheeu 
true, there would have been messengers coming thick one after 
another upon their flight to bring fresh tidings still thereof.— 
Holland, Livy, p. 1199. 

Audience he had with great assent and applause; not more 
for devoting the fault and trespass of the common people, than 
for laying the weight upon those that were the authors culpable. 
—Id. Zft. p. 1207. 

Tully in his oration Pro Flacco, to elevate or lessen that con- 
• ceit which many Romans had of the nation of the Jews, objects 
little less unto them than our Saviour in this place doth, to wit 

o 2 
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Ernhezzle — Emulation. 


that they were in bondage to the Kdmans.— Ja.cksok, Of \hff- ' 
Primeval Estate of Man, b. x. c. 14. 

EMbE2^LE. • A mail can now only * embezzle * 
another man’s property ; lie might once ‘ embezzle * ' 
liir, own. Thus, while we might now say that the 
Unjust, Steward ‘ embezzled ’ his lord’s goods {Luhe 
xvi. i),»wo could not say that iihe Prodigal Son 
‘ embezzled ’ tlie portion which he had received from 
his father, and which had thus become his own (I/ul’C 
XV. 13 ) ; but the one would have been as free to our 
early writers as tlie otlidr. There is a verb, ‘ to 
imbecile,’ used by Jeremy Taylor and others, which 
is sometimes confused in meaning with this. 

Mr. Hackluit leaving a fair eslalo to an unthrift son, 
who embcc/:le(l it.—F l'lleu, Worthies of England, llenford- 
shire. 

The collection of tli(‘se various readings [i^."] a testimony even 
of the faitlifulness of these later ages of the Churcli, and of tho 
high*reverenee they had of these records, in that they would not 
so much as emhesell the various readings of them, but keep them 
still on foot for the prudent to judge of.—H. IhoiiE, Grand 
Mysterg of Godliness, b. vii. c. ii. 

If we are ambitious of having a property in somewhat, or 
aifect to call any thing our own, ’tis only by nobly giving that 
we can accomplish our desire; that will certainly appropriate 
our goods to our use and benefit; but from basely keeping or 
vainly einheszling them, they become not our possession and en¬ 
joyment, but our theft and our bane.—B aubow, The Duty and 
Reward of Bounty to the Poor. 

Be not •prodigal of your time on earth, which is so little in 
your power. 'Tis so precious a thing that it is to bo redeemed; 
’tis therefore too precious to be embezzled and trifled away.— 
Howe, The Redeemer's Dominion over the Invisible World. 

Emulation. .South in one of his sermons has said 
excellently well, ‘We ought by all means to note the 
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Hiffercnccf between envy and emulation ; which latter 
is a brave and noble thing, and quite of another 
nature, as consisting only in a^generofis imitation of 
something excellent; and that such an imitation as 
scorns to fall short of its copy, but strives if possible 
to OTitdo it. The emulator is iin])atient of a superior, 
not by dopressingwor maligning another, but*1jy per¬ 
fecting himself. So that while that sottish thing 
envy sometimes fills the wliole soul, as a great fog, 
does the air ; this on tho contrary inspires it with n. 
new life and vigour, whets and stirs up all the iKwers 
of it to action.’ But ‘ emulation,’ though sometimes 
used by our early writers in this nbbler sense, was by 
no means always so; it was often an exact equivalent 
to envy. 

So every stop, 

Exampled by tho first step that is sick 

Of his superior, grows to an envious fever ^ 

Of pale and bloodless emulation. 

• SuAKKSFEAitE, TvoUus and Cressida, act i. sc. 3. 

And the patriarchs tlirough emulation [moved with envy, 
sold Joseph into Egypt.— Acts vii. 9. Elioims. 

Endeayouk. This, connected with ‘devoir,’ is 
used as a reflexive verb in our version of the Ifew 
Testament and in the Prayer Book. Signifying now 
no more than to try, it signified once to bend all our 
energies, not to the attempt at fulfilling, but to tho 
actual fulfilment of a duty. « 

This is called in Scripture ‘a just man,’ that endeavoiireth 
himself to leave all wickedness.— Latimer, Sermons, p. 340. 

One thing I do, 1 forget that which is behind, and endevour 
myself unto that which is before.— Phil. iii. 13. Geneva. 
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I 

EnGHAVE. This word has now quite lost the sense 
of ‘ to bury,’ which it once possessed, See ‘ Grave.’ 

So both agree their bodies to engrave : 

The great earth’s womb they open to the sky ; . . . 

•• They lay therein their corses tenderly. 

, SpENSEfi, Fairy Queen, ii. i, 6o. 

. And now with happy wisli he closely craved 

* I’or over to be dead, to be so sweet ingraved. 

Britain's Ida. 

Thou death of death, oh! in thy death engrave me. 

i^’iiiNEAs PiiETcnEB, Vociuiol Misccllanics. 

«* 

Enjoy, Not, when Wiclif wrote, nor till some 
time later, distinguished from ‘ rejoice,’ which see. 

And joye and gladinge schal bo to thee, and manye schulcn 
enjoye in his natyvito.— Luke i. 14. Wiclie. 

En0EM0US,| Now only applied to that which is 

Ejsiormitv. ) iiTCgular hi cxcnss, in this way tran¬ 
scending the established noi‘m or rule. Bui depar¬ 
ture from rale or iiTegiilarifcy in any direction might 
})e charactenzed as * enormous ’ once. 

O groat corrector of enormous times. 

Shaker of o’er-rank states, thou grand decider 
Of dusty and old titles, that hcal’st with blood 
The earth w'hen it is sick. 

Beatjjiiont and Fletcher, The Ttvo Hohlc 
Kinsinm, act v. sc. i. 

Wild above rule or art, enormous bliss. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, b. v. 

Pyamids, arches, obelisks, were hut the irregularities of vain¬ 
glory, and wild enormities of ancient magnanimity,—Sir T. 
Browne, Hydriotaphia. 

Ensure. Ndne of onr Dictionaries, as far as I can 
observe, have taken notice of an old nse of this word, 
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*%aTffe1y, to betrotli, ftiid thus to make sure the future 
husbaud and wife to each other. See ‘ Assure,’ 

‘ Sure.’ 

After hia mother Mary was ensvred to Joaeph, hpforo they 
weri) coupled togellier, it was perceived she was with child?— 
Matt. i. 18. Sir John Chkkk. , 

Albeit that she was hy the king’s mother and many other put 
in gt)od comfort to affirm that she was ensured unto Aie king; 
yot when she was solemnly sworn to say tlu'truth, she confosst'cl 
fliat they were never ensured. — Sir T. More, History of Khi^ 
Richard III. 

Epicuhe. Now applied only to those who devote 
themselves, yet with a certain dleganeo and refine¬ 
ment, to the pleasures of the table. We may trace 
two earlier stages in its meaning. By Lord Bacon 
and others, the followers of Epicurus, whom we 
should call Epicureans, arc often called * Epicures,’ 
after the name of the founder of their sect. Krom 
them it was transferred to all who were, like them, 
deniers of a divine providence; and this is the 
common use of it by our elder divines. But inas¬ 
much as those who have persuaded themselves that 
there is nothing above them, will seek their good, 
since men must seek it somewhere, in the things 
beneath them, in sensual delights, the name has been 
transferred, by that true moral instinct which is con¬ 
tinually at work in speech, from the philosophical 
.speculative atheist to the human swine, for whom 
the world is but a feeding-trougb. • 

Ro the Ejneures say of the Stoics’ felicity placed in virtue, that 
it is like the felicity of a player, who if he were loft of his 
auditors and their applause, he would straight he out of heart, 
and countenance.— Bacon, Colours of Good and Evil, 3. 
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Aristotle is altogether an 'Epiciire ; He holdeth thatjGrod cftretlf * 
nothing for human creatures ; he allegeth God ruleth tlio world 
like as a sleepy maid rocketh a child.—L utiusk, Table-Talk^ 

c. 73. • 1 

The Epicure grants there is a God, hut denies his providence. 
—The Athenian Jiahhler, 1627, j). 7. 

Equal. The ethical sense of ‘canal,’ as fair, 
candid,«jiist, has almost, if not altogether, departed 
from it. 

' O my most eqncd hearers, if these deeds 

May pass witlnsuffranc^, what one citizen 
hut owes llio'forfeit of his life, yea, fame, 

To him that dares traduce him ? 

• Ben Jonson, The Fox, act iv. sc. 2. 

H(5ar now, O house of Israel; is not my way equals are not 
your ways unequal ? Ezek. xviii. 25. Authorized Version. 

Equivocal, The calling two or more different 

Equivocally, ■ ihimjs by one and the same nama 

Equivocation, j (aequo vocare) is the source of 
almost all error in human discourse. He who wishes 
to throw dust in the eyes of an opponent, to hinder 
his arriving at the real facts of a case, will often have 
recourse to this artifice, and thus ‘ to equivocate ’ and 
‘ equivocation ’ have attained their present secondary 
meaning, very different from their original, which 
was simply the naming of two or more different 
things by one and the same word. 

This visible world is but a picture of the invisible, wherein, as 
in a portrait, things are not truly, but im equivocal shapes, and 
as they counterfeit some real substance in that invisible fabric. 
—Sir T. Bkow'NK, Eeligio Medici. 

Which [courage and constancy] he that wanteth is no other 
than equivocally a gohtleman, as an image or a carcass is a man. 
—BAiiiiOW', Sennon on Industry in our several Callings. 
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Hb [the ^ood herald] knows when indeed the names are the 
same, though altered through variety of writing in various Hg(‘s; 
and where the equivocation is untridy aifected.—Fum®, The 
Holy State, b. ii. c. 22. * * 

All words, being arbitrary signs, are ambiguous ; aqd few dis- 
puters have llu* jealousy and skill whieli is iiecossary to diseftss 
t(jumicafio 7 is; and so take verbal diflFcrences for in^kterial.— 
llAXTEJt, Catholic Theology, Preface. 

Essay. There is no jiarticular modesty now in 
calling a treatise or dissertsition an * essay; ’ but. 
from many passages it is plain, that there was so 
once ; which indeed is only agrcch;ble to the proper 
meaning of the word, an ‘ essay ’ being a trial, proof, 
specimen, taste of a thing, rather than the very and 
completed thing itself. 

To write just treatises requireth leisure in the writer, and 
leisure in the reader; and therijfore are not so fit neither in re¬ 
gard of your highness’ princely affairs, nor in regard of my con¬ 
tinual service ; which is the cause which hath made me choose 
to write certain brief notes, set down rather significantly than 
curiously, which I have called Essays. The word is late, but the 
thing is ancient.— Bacon, Intmded, Dedication of his Essays to 
Prince Henry. 

Yet modestly he does his work survey. 

And calls a finished poem an essay. 

Duyoen, E^ile 5, To the Earl of Roscommon. 

Exemplary. A certain vagueness in onr use of 
* exemplary ’ makes it for us little more than a loose 
synonym for excellent. We plainly often forgot that 
‘ exemplary ’ is stiqctly that which serves, or might 
serve for an exemplar to others, while only through 
keeping this distinctly before us will passages like 
the following yield their exact meaning to us. 

Wc arc not of opinion, therefore, as some arc, that nature in 
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Exemplify — Explode, 

I 

working hath heforo her certain eieemplary draughts or patterns. 
—Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, h. i. c. 3. 

When the English, at thy Spanish fleet’s approach in eighty- 
eight [1588] drew their ships out of PIj'mouth haven, the Lord 
Admiral Xloward himself towed a cable, th(i least joint of whose 
exemplary hand drew more than twenty men besides.—F ui.leu, 
The Holy State, b. iv. c. 17. 

« 

Exemplify, Ths use of 'exemplify ’ in the sense 
of the Greek irapadetyfjLaTil^Eiv (Matt. i. 19) has now 
'passed away. Observe also in the passage quoted 
the dnrious use of ‘ fcradncon’ 

He is a just and jealous God, not sparing to cxcnipfifi/ond 
traduce his best sevA'ants \i.e. when they sin], that their blur 
and penalty might scare all from venturing. —Rookrs, Mairl- 
mmiial Honour, p. 337. 

Explode. All onr present uses of ‘ explode,* 
whether literal or figurative, have inference to burst¬ 
ings* and to bursting with noise ; and it is for the 
most part forgotten that these are all secondary and 
derived; that ‘ to explode,’ originally an active verb, 
means to drive off the stage with loud clappings of 
the hands: and that when one of our early writers 
speaks of an ‘ exploded ’ heresy, or an * exploded ’ 
opinion, his image is not drawn from something 
which, having burst, has so perished ; but he would 
imply that it has been contemptuously driven off 
from the world’s stage— the fact that ‘ explosion ’ in 
this earlier sense was with a great noise being the 
connecting link between that sense and our present. 

A third sort explode this opinion as trespassing on Divine 
Providence.—F utxkb, The Holy War, b. iii. c. 18. 

A mau may with more facility avoid him that circumvents by 
money than him that deceives with glosing terms, which made 
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^ocratc.e so much abhor and explode them.—B urton, Anatomy 
of Mehhicholy; JJemocritwn to the Header. 

Thus was the a||plause t^ey meant 
Turned to exploding hiss, triumph to shame 
Cast on themstjlves by their own mouths. ^ 

Milton, Paradifie ImsI, x. 511.5, 

Shall that man pass for a proficiimt in Christ’s school, who 
would liav’e boon exploded in tho school of Zeno or Epictetus ?— 
South, Sernwns^ vol. i. p. 431. • 

Extetimihate, \ This now signifies to destroy, to 

ExTBiiMmATioN.) abolisli; buj oar fathers, pore 
true to the etymology, understood? by it to drive men 
out of and beyond their own borders. 

Most things do either jissocialc and draw near to themselves 
the lik<', and do also drive away, chase, and ixtcrminate their 
contraries.— Bacon, Colours of Good and Evil, 7. 

We believe it to be tho general interest of us all, as much as 
in us lies, with our common aid and succour to relieve our cxtcr~ 
mnated. and indigent brethren. —Milton, Letter written in 
CronmdVs name on occasion of the persecutions of Lias Vaudois. 

The state bf tlu' Jews was in that depression, in that eoucul- 
cation, in tluit consternation, in that extermination in the cap¬ 
tivity of Babylon.— Donnr, Sermons, 19. 

Facetious, l It is certainly not a little roraark- 

Facetioxjsness. j able that alike in Greek, Latin, 
and English, words cxiiressive of witty festive con¬ 
versation should have degenerated, though not all 
exactly in the same direction, and gradually acquired 
a worse signification than that with which they 
began; I mean evfprnitXla, ‘ nrbanitas,’ and our own 
‘ facetiousness ; ’ this degeneracy of tho words warn- 
, ing us how easily the thing itself degenerates; how 
sure it is to do so, to corrupt and Spoil, if it be not 
seasoned with the only salt which will hinder this. 
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‘Facetiousness’ lias already acquired the'sense of 
buffoonery, of the making of ignoble mirth for 
others; there »are plaCn indications that it will ere 
long acquire the sense of indecent buffoonery; while 
there was a time, as the examples given below will 
prove, when it could be ascribed in piuise to high¬ 
bred ladies of the court and to grave prelates and 
divines. 

t He [Archbishop Williams] demonstrated that his mind was 
tlie lighter, because his friends wore about liim, and ]nH facrtionn 
wit was true to him sit those stjasems, because his heart was true 
Uj his company.— Hacket, Life of Archbishop Williams, part ii. 

P- 32 - 

A grave man. yet without morosencss, as who would willingly 
contribute his shot of facetiotisness on any just occasion.—^F ullem, 
Worthies of England, Oxfordshire. 

The king easily took notice of her [Anne Boleyn] ; whether 
more captivated by the alluromcnts of hor beauty, or the face- 
fioifs^ss of her behaviour, it is hard to say.— History 
of Queen Mary, Introduction. 

f 

Fact. This and ‘ act ’ or ‘ deed,’ have been use¬ 
fully desynonymized. An ‘ act ’ or ‘ deed ’ implies 
now always a person as tbe actor or doer ; but it is 
sufficient for a ‘ fact ’ that it exists, that it has been 
done, the author or doer of it falling altogether out 
of sight. 

All the world is witnosse agaynst you, yea, and also your 
owne fades and deodcs.—BAimss, Works, 1572, p. 251. 

But, when the furious fit was overpast. 

His cruelhe often w'ould repent. 

Spenser, Fairy Queen, i. iv. 34. 

Icetes took but a ^ew of them to servo his turn, as if he had 
been ashamed of his fact, and had used their frientl-ship by 
stealth.—NoaTH, Plutarch's Lives, 1656, p. 228. 
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J^airy— Family, 

•IPaiRT. In whatever latitude we may employ 
‘ fairy ’ now, it is always restricted to the middle 
beings of the Gothic mythology; being^in no case ap¬ 
plied, as it used to be, to the Zal/jLoveg of classical 
antiquity. • , 

Of tlio fair^ Manto [daughter of Tiresias] I cannot aj?irm any 
thing of truth, whether she were ufainjov a prophot-esa.—Sir 
J. IIaktngton, Orlando Fnriodo, h. Ixiii. * • 

So long as these wise fairies Molpa and Adxf<ris, that is to 
say l^ortion and Partition, had the ordering of suppers, dinners,* 
and gi’eat feasts, a man should never j^eie anv illiberal o» me- 

^ -w-w * 

ehauical disorder.—Hoi.LAND, Plutarch's Morals, p. 679. 

Fame. This is now gencroily applied to the 
reputation derived from the rejtort of gi’eat actions, 
but was consfaiitly used in pur Authorized Version 
{Geic. xlv. 16 ; I Kiv. x. 7 ; Jcr. vi. 24 ; Mat. ix. 26), 
and in contemporary writings, as equivalent to report 
alone. . 

Tho occasion which Pharaoh took to murder all the Hebrew 

II 

males was from a constant fame or pronotion that about this 
time there shonld a Ilobrow male bo born that should work 
wonders for the good of his people.— Jackson, Christ's Everlast¬ 
ing Priesthood, b. x. c. xl. 

Family. It is not a good sign that the ‘ family * 
has now ceased to include the servants; but for a 
long while tho word retained the largeness of its 
classical use, indeed it has only very recently lost it 
altogether. 

The same care is to extend to all of o\xt family, in their pro¬ 
portions, as to our children; for as by S. Paul's reasoning the heir 
differs nothing from a servant while be is in minority, so a ser- 
, vant should differ nothing from a child in the substantial part 
of the care.—J. Tayloh, Holy Living, 3, 2. 
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He [Sir Matthew Hale] kept no greater z. family than mysa?i?—• * 
Bastkb, Life, pirt 3, § 107. 

A just masttjr have^n unconscionahlo servant; and if ho 
have a numerous family and keep many, it is a rare thing if he 
have not some bad.—S andbkson, Sermons, 1671, vol. i. p. 115. 

•» 

Fastidious. Persons are ‘fastidious’ now, as 
feelin'g disgust; things, and indct'd.persons too, were 
‘ fastidious ’ once, as occasioning disgust. Tin; 
.word has shifted from an objective to a subjective 
use., ‘ Fastidiosus ’ had both uses, but our modem 
quite predominated ; indeed tbo other is very rare. 

That thing for the which children be oftentimes beaten, is to 
them over after fastidious. —Sir T. Eltot, The Govirmr, b. i. 

c. 9. 


Featuke. This, the Italian ‘ fattura,’ is always 
the part now of a larger whole, a ‘ feature ’ of the 
landscape, the ‘ features ’ of the face ; but there was 
no such limitation once; anything any ‘fattura,’ 

was a ‘feature ’ once. ‘ Facies’ in Latin, according to 
Aulus Gellius, xiii. 29, underwent a not very dissimilar 
change of meaning. Jii addition to the examples 
which follow, see Spenser, Fairy QuaeUy iv. 2, 44; 
iii. 9, 21. 

A body so harmoniously composed. 

As if nature disclosed 
All her best symmetry in that one feature. 

Ben Jonson, The Forest, xi. 

We have not yot found them all [the scattered limbs of 
Truth], nor ever shall do, till her Master s second coming; He 
shall bring together every joint and member, and shall mould 
them into an immortal feature of loveliness and perfection.— 
Miltok, Ar&^agiHca, 
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So scented the grim feature, and upturned 
* His nostril wide into the murky air. 

Id., Paradise Lost, s. 278. 

I t 

But this young feature [a commentary on Scripture ^hicli 
Archbishop Williams Lad planned], like an imperfect embryo, 
was mortified in tlio womb by Star-ciiamber ve^sations^— 
Hacket, Life of Archbishop WUliauis, part ii. p. 40. 

Feminine. Tfie distinction between ‘ fcifiinine ’ 
and •’effeminate,’ that the first is ‘womanly,’ the 
second ‘w’omanish,’ the first what becomes a woman,* 
and may under certain limitaliotis without reproach 
be affirmed of a man, while the second is that which 
under all circumstances dishonours a man, as ‘ man¬ 
nish ’ would dishonour a w’oman, is of comparatively 
moderu growth. Neither could it now be used as 
an antithesis of ‘ male ’ as by Milton {Paradise Lost, 
i. 423) it is. 

Till at the last God of voray right 
JJisplea&ed was with his condiciouns, 

By ctiuse he [Sai’danapalus] was in every mannes sight 
So femynym in bis affcctiouns. 

Lyugate, Potm against Idleness, 

But Ninius being t'steomcd no man of war at all, but alto¬ 
gether fimmine, subject to ease and delicacy, there is no 
probability in that opinion.—Sir W. Raleigh, History of the 
World, b. ii. c. i, § i. 

Commodus, the wanton and feminine son of wise Antoninus, 
gave a check to the great name of his father.—J. Tayloe, Apples 
of Sodom. 

• 

Firmament. We now use ‘firmament’ only for 
that portion of the sky on all sides visible above the 
horizon, having gotten this application of the word 
from the Vulgate {Gen. i. 6), or at any rate from the 
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Churcli Latin Qfirmamentum croleste,’ Tertnlliaii?' 
Bapt. 3), as that had derived it from the Septuagint. 
This by trrEpiuifia had^ought to express the firmness 
and stability of the sky-tent, which phenomenally 
(q,nd Scripture for the most part speaks pheno- 
mcnaJly), is drawn over the earth ; and to reprodutfe 
the ^orqe of the original Hebrew word,—in which, 
howevbr, there is rather the notion of expansion than 
of firmness (see H. More, Defence of Cahhala, p. 60). 
'But besides this use of ‘ firmament,’ totally strange 
to tlic classical ‘ firtnameniiim,’ being derived to us 
from the ecclesiastical employment of tlie word, there 
is also an occasional use of it by the scholarly writers 
of the seventeenth century in the original classical 
sense, as that which makes strong or confirms. • 

I thought it good to make a Blroiig lioad or hank to rule and 
guide the course of the waters; by sotting down this position or 
firmammi, namely, that all knowledge is to ho limited hy re¬ 
ligion, and to be referred to use find action.—B ac<in, Of In¬ 
terpretation of Natnre. 

I 

Eeligion is the ligature of all communities, and the firmament 
of laws.— J. Taylok, JDuotor Dvhitantivm^ iii. 3, 8. 

Flickeb. This, sometimes written ‘ flacker,’ and 
‘ flutter’ are thoroughly desynonymized now; a flame 
‘ flickers,’ a bird ‘ flutters ; ’ but it was not so once. 

But being made a swan, 

With snowy feathers in the air to flicker he began. 

Golding, Ovid's Metamorphosis, b. vii. 

And the Cherubins flojckered with their wings, and lift them¬ 
selves up from the earth.—ESsrcAr. x. 19. Covehdale. 

Flirt. Much graver charges were implied once 
in this name than are at the present, as will be suflS- 
ciently clear from the quotations which follow. 
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why may not the mother be naught, a peevish, drunken 
Jlurt, a waspish choleric slut, a crazed piece, a fool, as soon as 
the nurse ?—^Burton, Anatomtf ofMe^nckoly, part. i. sect. 2. 

Gadrouilletto, /. A minx, giggle, callet, gixio; (a feigned 
word, applicable to any such cattell).— Cotoeavb, A French and 
English Dictionary^ 1660. ■ 

Fondling. ‘Fond* retains to this day, aUleast in 
poetry, not seldom the sense of foolish; but a fond¬ 
ling ’ is no longer a fool. 

An epicure hath some reason to allege, an extortioner^ is a 
man of wisdom, and acteth prutJently in Comparison to him * but 
this fondling [the profane swearer] oflFondeth hoavtm and aban- 
doneth happiness lie knoweth not why or for what.— Bauaow, 
Sermon 15. * 

We have many such fondlings, that are their wives’ pack- 
hofles and slaves.—B uiiton, Anatomy of Melancholy, part iii. 
sect 3. 

Fokgetful. Exactly the converse of what has 
happened to ‘ dreadful * and ‘ frightful ’ (which see) 
has befaUcn ‘ forgetful.’ 

It may be the forgetful wine begot 

Some sudden blow, and thereupon this challenge. 

WuBSTBB, A Cure for a Cuckold, act iii. sc. I. 

If the sleepy drench 
Of that forgetful lake benumb not still. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, b. ii. 1 . 73. 

Forlohn, ) There are two points of difference 

Foblokn Hope, j between the past use of ‘ forlom 
hope ’ and the present. The first, that it was seldom 
used,—I can recall no single example,—in that which 
is now its only application, namely, of those who, 
. being the first to mount the breach; thus set their 
lives upon a desperate hazard; but always of the 

H 
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skirmisliers and others thrown out in front of an ariny 
about to engage. Hero indeed the central notion of 
the word may be said tt) have been the same as it is 
now. These first come to hand-strokes with the 
enomy; they bear the brant of their onset; and there 
may therefore scorn less likelihood that they will escape 
than those who come after. This ^s quite true, and 
it comes remarkalsly out in my first quotation from 
Holland; just as in a retreat they are the ‘ forlorn 
hope ’ (Simdish IidGlliijmcerj vol. i. p. 163), who 
bring'up the rear. ,l5ut in jftissagos innumcT’able this 
of the greater hazard to which the ‘ forlorn hope ’ are 
exposed, has quite disappeared, and the ‘forlorn,’ for 
‘ hope ’ is often omitted, are simply that part of the 
army which, being posted in the front, is first eM 
gaged. There can be no doubt tliat the phrase is an 
importation from Germany, and that ‘hope’ is a cor¬ 
ruption of ‘ Haufe,’ heap, or crew. I find it first in 
Gascoigne’s Fniiis of War, st. 74. 

I 

* Tho fearful are in the forlorn [see Rev. xxi. 8] of those 
that march for hell.’ —Gubnall, The Christian in Complete 
Armoury c. i. 

‘ They [the Enniskillen horse] offered with spirit to makt' 
always the forlom of the army.’—D rtden (Scott’s edition), 
vol. vii. p. 303. 

These [tho Eoman Velites] were loose troops, answerable in a 
manner to those which we call now by a French name Enfans 
Perdues, but when we use our own terms. The Forlorn Hope. — 
Sir VT, Raueigh, History of the World, b. v. c. 3, § 8. 

Before the main battle of the Carthaginians he sets the auxi¬ 
liaries and aid-soldiers, a confused rabble and medley of all sorts 
of nations, who, as idOo forlorn hope, bearing the furious heat of 
the first brunt, mighty if they did no other good, yet, with re¬ 
ceiving many a wound in their bodies dull and turn the edge of 
the enemy’s sword.— Holland, lAvy, p. 765. 
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^ Upon, them the light-armed/orfom Jiope [qui primi agminis 
erant] of archers and darters of the Homan host, which went 
before the battle to skirmish, chaiged forcibly with their shot.— 
Id., Ib. p. 641 ; cf. pp. 1149, 115c? 1195. * 

Christ’s descent into hell was not ad pnedicandum, to preach; 
useless, where his auditory was all iho forlor 7 i> Jwpe. —I'l-stLEB, 
Worikick of England^ HampsJtire. ^ 

Formal, Tt has been observed alreivlj, s. v. 

Formally, • ‘ Common Sense,’ that a vast number 

Formality, of our words have descended to «s ’ 
from abstruse sciences f^nd speculations, we aceepting 
them often in a total unconscioiisness of the quarter 
from which they come. Another proof of this asser¬ 
tion is here; only, as it was metaphysics there, it is 
^ogic hero which has given us the word. It is curious 
to trace the steps by which ‘formality,’ which meant 
in the language of the schools the essentiality, the 
innermost heart of a thing, that which gave it its 
form and shape, the'‘forma formans,’ should now 
mean something not merely so different, but so oppo¬ 
site. 

Be patient; for I will not lot him stir, 

Till 1 have used the approved means I have. 

With wholesome syrups, drugs, and holy prayers 
To make of him a, formal man again. 

Shakssfearb, Comedy of Errors, act v. sc. I. 

Next day we behold our bride a formal wife.—FuujaK, Of the 
Clothes and Ornaments of the Jews, § 6. 

There are many graces required of us, whose material and 
formal part is repentance.— J. Taylor, Doctrine and Dractice of 
H^pentance, i. 3, 47. 

It is not only as impious and irreligious a thing, but as sense¬ 
less and as absurd a thing to deny that the Son of God hath re¬ 
deemed the world, as to deny thab'God hath created the world; 
and he is as formally and as gloriously a martyr that dies for 
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this article, The Son of God is come, as he that dies for thifi. 
There is a God.— Bokne, Sermons, 1640, p. 69. 

According to the rule of Ij^o casuists, the formality of pro¬ 
digality is inordiuateness of our laying out, or misbestowing on 
vhat we should not.— Whitlock, Zooiomia, p. 497. 

I 

Wffen the school makes pertinacy or obstinacy to be the 
formality of heresy, they say not true at all, unless it be meant 
the ob8tiivi-cy,of the will and choice ; and if they do, they speak 
impertinoritty and inartificially, this being bu\ one of the causes 
that make error become heresy ; the adequate and perfect for- 
. ma^ity of heresy is whatsoever makes the error voluntary and 
vicious.—J. Taylor, Liberty of Proptiesying, § 2, 10. 

Strong and importunate persuasions have not the nature and 
formality of force; but they have oftentimes the effect of it; 
and he that solicits earnestly, sometimes determines as certainly 
us if he did force.— South, Sermons, 1744, vol. viii. p. 288. 

France, ) We consider now, and consider 

Frenchman, j riglitly, that there was properly no 
‘ France * before there were Franks; and, speaking 
of thedand or people before the Frankish occupation, 
we use Gaul, Gauls, and Gaulish; just as we should 
not now speak of Ciesar’s ‘journey into Fngland' 
Our fathers had not these scruples (North, Flutarch^s 
Lives). See the quotation from Milton, s. v. ‘ Civil.’ 

When Gssar saw his army prone to war. 

And fates so bent, lest sloth and long delay 
Might cross him, he withdrew his troops from France, 

And in all quarters musters men for Borne. 

Marlowe, First Book of Lucan. 

A Frenchman together with a Frenehmman, likewise a Gre¬ 
cian man and woman, were lot down alive in the beast-market 
into a vault under the ground, stoned all about.— Holland, 
Uvy, p. 467. 

Fret. This, the A.S. ‘fretan,* the German *fres- 
sen,’ to eat, is with us restricted now, though once it 
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was otherwise, to the eating of the heart through care, 
according to an image which we all can only too well 
understand; and which hat! given .the Pythagorean 
* Cor ne edito,’ the French ‘ devore de chagrins.* 

Adam afterward ayeins his defence* * 

Freet of that fruyt. 

Tiers Plouc/lman, 12469. 
He [Horcults] slew the cruel tirant Husirus, # 

And made his hors to fret his flesh and bon. 

CuAucKu, The Monk's Tale, ^ 

Thou makest his beauty to consume away, like as it were a 
moih freithig a garment.— Fs. xxxix’f 12. Prayer Book'Vcrsion. 

Frightful. Now always active, that which in¬ 
spires fright; but formerly fts often passive, that 
which is, or is liable to he, frightened. See ‘ Dread- 
fal,’ ‘ Hateful.* 

The wild and frightful herds, 

Not hearing other noise, but this of chattering birds, 

Peed fairly on the lawns. 

Diiayton, PolgolUon, ^ong 13. 

FripI^ery. Now such trumpery, such odds and 
ends of cheap finery, as one might expect to meet at 
an old-clothes shop ; but in our early dramatists and 
others of their time, the shop itself where old clothes 
were by the ‘ fripper ’ or broker scoured, ‘ interpo¬ 
lated,* and presented anew for sale (officina vestium 
tritarum, Skinner) ; nor had ‘frippery* then the con¬ 
temptuous subaudition of worthlessness in the objects 
offered for sale which its present use would imply. 
See Littre, Dici'hnnaire, s. v. Fnperie. 

Trinculo. 0 worthy Stephano, look what a wardrobe here is for 
thee. 

Caliban. Let it alone, thou fool, it is but trash. 

Trinetdo. O, ho, monster! we know what belongs to a frippery, 

^Shakesfeabe, The Tempest^ act. iv. sc. 1. 
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Enter Luke, with shoes, garters, fans, and roses. ^ 

Gold. Here he comes, sweating all over, 

He shows like a frippery. 

* Massii^eb, The City Madam, act i. sc. l. 

Hast thou foresworn all thy friends in the Old Jewry? or dost 
thou think us all Jews that inhabit there ? Yet, if thou dost, 
come over, p.nd but see our frippery. Change an old shirt for a 
whole smock^witli us>—B f.n Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, 
act i. sc. * 

.Fulsome, ] I havo seen it questioned whether 
Fulsomeness. I in the fiist syllable of‘fulsome’ we 
are to find ‘foul’ ©i* ‘full.’ There should be no 
question on the matter; seeing that ‘ fulsome ’ is 
properly no more thafj ‘ full,’ and then secondly that 
which by its fulness and ovcrfulness produces first 
satiety, and then loathing and disgust. This mean¬ 
ing of ^Isomo ’ is still retained in our only ])resent 
application of the word, namely to compliments 
and flattery, which by their gi’ossness produce this 
effect on him who is their object; but the word had 
once many more ap]fiications than this. See the 
quotation from Pope, s. v. ‘ Bacchanal.’ 

His lean, pale, hoar, and withered corpse, fulsome, fair, 
and fresh. 

Golding, Ovi^s Metamorphosis, b. vii. 

The next is Doctrine, in whose lips there dwells 
A spring of honey, sweeter than its name. 

Honey wliich fulsome is, yet 
Th'e widest souls. 

Beaitmont, Psyche, b. xix. st. 210. 

Making her soul to loathe dainty meat, or putting a surfeit 
and fulsomencss into all which she enjoys.—B ogers, Naaman 
the Syrian, p. 32. 

Chaste and modest as he [Fersius] is esteemed, it cannot be 
denied but that in some places he is broad and fulsome. No 
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'Mffeency is considernd; no fulsomeness omitted .—DuYOKNy Dedi¬ 
cation of'Translations from Juvenal, 


Gaiib. One of many woitts, all •whose #noaiiing 
haB run to the surface. A man’s dress was once only 
a portion, and a very insignificant portion, of diis 
‘garb,’ which included his whole outward preoentment 
to other men ; n6>w it is all. 


First, for your garh^ it must bo grave and serious, 

A^ory reserved and locked; not tell a secret ,, 

On any terms, not to your father. 

TIkn Jonson, The Fox, act iv. sc. i. 


The greatest spirits, and those of the best and noblest breed¬ 
ing, arc ever the most respective and .pbsoquious in thoir garh, 
aud the most obsi-rvant and grateful in their language to all.— 
Fkltham, Besolvcs, Ixxv. 


♦ 

E’er marked the spi^’syar^, how close sno liePli 
AVitliin her curious web, and by and by 
How quickjhe hastes to her entangled fly? 

Q#a.ui.e;s, History of Samson, sect. 


19. 


A ffefiuovpevtia in his person, a grave and a smiling garb 
compounded together to bring strangers into a liking of their 
welcome.—^H ackkt, Life of Archbishop Williams, part ii. p. 32. 


Horace’s wit and Virgil's state 
Ho did not steal but emulab', 

And when he would like them appear, 

Their garh, but not tlieir clothes, did wear. 

Denham, On the Death of Cowley. 


Garble. Writings only are ‘ garbled ’ now ; and 
‘ garbled ’ extracts are extracts dishonestly made, so 
shifted, mutilated, or otherwise dealt with, that, while 
they are presented as fair specimens, they convey a 
false impression. It is not difficult to trace the down¬ 
ward progress of the word. It is derived from the 
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low Latin ‘ garba,’ a wheatsheaf, and ‘garb^llare/'^tTr 
sift or cleanse corn from any dnst or rubbish which 
may have become mii^led with it. It was then ap¬ 
plied & any separation of the good from the bad, 
retaining that, rejecting this, and used most com¬ 
monly of spices ; then generally to picking and 
choosing, but without any intention to select the 
better*and to dismiss the worse: and lastly, as at 
present, to picking and choosing with the distinct 
•purpose of selecting that which should convey the 
worse impression, af.d dismissing that which should 
have conveyed a truer and a better. It is a very 
favourite word in its earlier uses with Fuller. 

Garbling of bow-stares (auno i E. 3, cap. ii) is the sorting 
or culling out of th^good from the 2 ^e Inler- 

2>reter^ v. ^ 

Th^re was a fair hospital, built to the honour of St. Anthony 
in Bennet’s Fink, in this city; thg pzvtoctors and proctors 
wheKiof claimed a privilege to th^seJ^s^jM|flrAfe the live pigs 
in the markets of the city; ftncf^fch as mey found starved or 
otherwise unwholesome for ^an’s sustenance they would slit in 
the ear, tie a bell about their necks, and turn them loose about 
the city.— Fui,lbb, Worthies of England, London. , 

GarUing men’s manners you did well divide, 

'To take the Spaniard’s wisdom, not their pride; 

With French activity you stored your mind, 

Leaving to them their fickleness behind; 

And soon did learn, your ti'mperance was such, 

A sober industry even from the Dutch. 

Id., Worthies of England. A Panegyric 
on Charles H. 

K 

To garble, to cleanse from dross and dirt, as grocers do their 
spices, to pick or cull out.—^F hiixips, New World of Words. 

GablanD. At( present we know no other * gar¬ 
lands ’ but of flowers; but ‘ garland ’ was at one time 
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a teclinical name for the royal crown or diadem, and 
not a poetical one, as might at first sight appear; as 
witness these words of Matthelbv' of Paris in his Life 
of Henry III. : Bex veste deaurata, et coronul^ anrea, 
quae vulgariter garlanda dicitur, redimitus. ’ • 


In the adoption and obtaining of the garUind, 1 being seduced 
and provoked by sirister counsel did commit a naugbfy and 
abominable act.— Gkafton, Chronicle of King Richard III. 


In whoso [Kdward the Fourth’s] time, and by whose occasion,^ 
what about the getting of the garland, keeping it, losing and 
winning again, it hath cost more, English blood than hath twice 
the winning of France.—Sir T. Moub, HUtory of King Richard 
III. p. 107. 


What in me was purchased, 

Falls unto thee in a more fairer sort; 

So thou^iey«r/a«cZ wear’st successively. 

^ /F. Set ^^c. 4. 

Gazette. An Italian word designating a small 
■ piece of tin money current at Venice; to this jbhe 
name ‘ gazzetta^^ cffiniidltive of ‘gaza,’ the proper 


name of the treasure of Persian kings, was probably 
given in a certain irony, as being a very small 
treasure indeed. Being the price at which the flying 
sheets of news, first published there, were sold, it 
gave to them their name ; and they also were called 
‘ gazettes,’ (sec Mahn, Etyrnol. Urdersuch. p. 91). 
We see the word in this its secondary sense, but not 
as yet thoroughly at home in English, for it still re¬ 
tains an Italian termination, in Ben Jonson’s Volpom 
(act v. sc. 2), of wliich the scene is laid at Venice. 
Curiously enough the same play gives also an example, 
quoted below, of ‘ gazette ’ in its earlier use. 


If you will have a stool, it will cost you a gazet, which is 
almost a penny.—C obyat, Crudities^ vol. ii. p. 15. 



io6 Gelding — Gestation, 

What moustrouB and most painful circumstance 
Is here to get some three or four gazettes^ 

Some threepence in the whole. 

' * ^ Ben Jonson, Volpone, act ii. sc. i. 

• GrELblNG. Restrained at present to horsea which 
have fleasod to be entire ; but until ‘eunuch,’ which 
is of' somewhat late adoption, hs^i been introduced 
into the language, serving the needs which that 
serves now. 


Thanue Joseph was in lijgopte, and bought him Potiphar, 

gelding of Pharad.— Gen, xxxix. i. WiciiiF. 

And W'liannci thoi woren come up of the water, the spirit of 
the Lord ravysohid Pifip, and the geldynge saw liym no more.— 
ActH viii. 39. Id. 

Ly^uachus wafand thjj^iit |5^at scorn that 
Doifl^ius should rncKOTl getfling. —^Noktii, liutarch's 

Lives, p, 741. 

a 

G’ENEROSITY. We still %se *^enllft)us’ occasionally 
in the sense of highly or nobly born; but generosity ’ 
has quite lost this its earlier sense, and acquired a 
purely ethical meaning. 

Nobility began in thine ancestors and ended in thtic ; and the 
generosity that they gained by virtue, thou hast blotted by vice. 
—Lyly, Euphues and his England. 

Their eyes are commonly black and small, noses little, nails 
almost as long as their fingers, but serving to distinguish their 
generosity .— Habbis, Voyages, vol. i. p. 465. 

t 

GtESTATION. Now a technical word applied only 
to the period during which the females of animals 
carry their young; but acknowledging no such limi¬ 
tation once. 
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"^feSktiion in a chariot or wagon hath in it a shaking of the 
body, but some vehement, and some more soft.—Sir T. Elyot, 
Castle of Health, b. ii. c. 34. 

Gestation, an exercise of the body, by being carried in coach, 
litter, upon horseback, or in a vessel on the water.—II olland, 
FLiny, ExjAanation of the Words of Art. ’ i 

Ghost. It is only in tho very highest use of all 
tliat ‘ Gliost ’ and ‘ Spirit' are now synonymous’and 
exchangeable. They once were so through the entire 
range of their several uses. 

And in this manoru wus'man ma.id. 

And thus God gaf hyiu a goost. 

‘ IHers Ploughman, 5240, 

As well in gosf as body, chast was sin;. 

Chauceu, 77 ie Doctoure's Talc. 

Ho sawc that the lieavcns opened, and the goost as a dove 
comniynge downe upon Him.— Mark i. ib.' Coveiujalk. 

Gihl. a diminutive of a root ‘ gir ’ (gir + l), a 
little child, and this of cither sex. In Old English a 
‘ knave girle'’ occurs in the sense of boy. It fared 
in earliest English not otherwise with ‘ wench.’ This, 
in its diminutive form ‘ wenchel,’ is applied in The 
Ormulmn, 3356, to the newly born Babe in the 
manger. 

Thorugh wyn and thorugh wommen tlier was Loth acombred, 
And there gat in glotonie g&rles that were chorlos. 

Piers Ploughman, 525. 

In danger hadde he at his owon gise 
The yonge girles of the diocese. 

And knew hir counseil and was of liir rede. 

Chauceb, Canterbury Tales, The Prologue. 

. Gist. This, the French ‘gite,* from*the old ‘gesir,* 
meant formerly, as the French word means still, the 
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Glory. 

place where one lodges for the night. A scrolT con¬ 
taining the route and resting-places of a royal party 
dnring a progress -^as sometimes so called. It must 
be owned, however, that it is difficult to trace the 
point* of contact and connexion between ‘ gist ’ in this 
sense, and ‘ gist * as we use it now. 

' ^ % 

After ho had sent Popilius before in spial, and perceived that 
the avenues were open in all parts, ho marched forward himself, 
and by the second gist came to Dium [secundis castris pon^enit 
ad Dinm].—HoiiLAim, Livg^ p. 1174. 

The guides who were to conduct them on their way had com¬ 
mandment so to cast their gists and journeys that by three of 
the clock in the morning of the third day tlioy might asssiil Py- 
thoum.—Id., 76 . p. 1193. 

Glout, ) ‘ Glory ’ is never employed now in the 

Glorious. [ sense of ‘ vain-^orj,' nor ‘ glorious ’ in 
that of ‘ vain-^ovious,' as once they often were. 

t 

In militaiy commanders and soldiers vain-glory is an essential 
point; for as iron sharpens iron, so by glory one coursjge sharpen- 
cth another.— Bacok, Essays^ 54. 

So commonly actions begun in glory shut up in shame.— 
Bishop Hall, Contemplations^ On Hahcl. 

Some took this for a glorious brag; others thought ho [Alci- 
biades] was like enough to have done it.— North, Plutarch's 
Lives, p. 183. 

Likewise glorious followers, who make themselves as trumpets 
of the commendation of those they follow, are full of inconveni¬ 
ence ; for they taint business through want of secrecy, and they 
export honour from a man and make' him a return in envy.— 
Bagoh, B^ays, 48. 

He [Anselm] little dreamt then that the weeding-hook of 
Beformation would after two ages pluck up his glorious poppy 
[prelacy] from insulting over the good com [presbytery].— 
Melton, Season of Church Govemmeni, b. i. c. 5. 
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TjfSbD-NA.TtrEE,) As metaphysics have yielded as 
Good-natured, j ‘ common sense, ’ and logic ‘ formal, * 
and ‘ formality,* so we owe to theejiogy ‘ geod-natnre.* 
By it ont elder divines understood far more than we 
understand by it now ; even all which it is possible ' 
for a man to have, without having the grace of 6^od, 
The contrast betwee^i grace and nature was of ooijrse 
unknown to the Greeks; but, this being kept in 
mind, we may say that the ‘ good-nature ’ of our old 
theology was as nearly as possible expressed by tho 
evipvia of Aristotle {Eth. Kic. hi. 7compare the 
‘ heureusement nc ’ of the French) ; the genial pre¬ 
paredness for tho reception of every high teaching. 
In the paper of The Spectator, quoted below, which 
treats exclusively of‘good-nature,’the word is passing, 
but has by no means passed, into its modern meaning. 
See ‘Ill-nature.’ 

Good-nature, being the relics and remains of that shipwreck 
which Adam made, is the proper and immediate disposition to 
holiness. When good-nature is heightened by the grace of God, 
tliat which was natural becomes now spiritual.—J. Taylob, 
Sermon preaclied at the Funeral of Sir George Dalstone. 

Good-nature! alas, where is it ? Since Adam fell, there was 
never any such thing in rerum naturd; if there be any good 
thing in any man, it is all from grace. We may talk of this and 
that, of good-natured men, and I know not what; but tlie very 
truth is, set grace aside (1 mean all grace, both renewing grace 
and restraining grace), there is no more good-natwre in any man 
than there was in Cain and in Judas. That thing which we use 
to call good-nature is indeed hut a subordinate means or instru¬ 
ment, wliereby God restraineth some men more than others, from 
their birth and special constitution, from sundry outrageous ex¬ 
orbitances, and so is a branch of this restraining grace whereof 
we now speak.— Sandbrson, Sermxms, 1671, vol.*i. p. 279. 

If any good did appear in the conversation of some men who 
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Gospeller — Gossip. 

• 

followed that religion [the Pagan], it is not to be wnpute(rto the 
influence of that, but to some better cause; to the relics of ffocd- 
nature, to the glimmeri^s of natural light, or (perhaps also) to 
secret whispers and impressions of divine grace on some men’s 
minds ,voudisafed in pity to them. —Barrow', Sermon 14 on the 
* Apostles' Creed. 

Tlipy [infidels] explode all natural difiTerence of good and evil ; 
derr^/ng benignity, mercy, pitjj, gnitiljude, ingenuity; that is, 
all instances oigood-nature, as ehildisli and silly dispositions.— 
Id., Sermon 6 on the Apostles' Creed. 

Xenophon, in the Life of liis imaginary Prince, is always cele¬ 
brating the philanthfopy or gi)od-natwre of his hero, which he 
tells us he brought Into the world with him.— Spectator, no. 169. 

Gospeller. Now seldom used save in ritual lan¬ 
guage, and there designating the priest or deacon 
who in the divine service reads the Gospel of the 
day; but employed once as equivalent to ‘ Evangelist,’ 
and subsequently applied to adherents of the Re¬ 
formed faith; both which meanings have since de¬ 
parted from it. 

Marke, the gospeller, was the goostli sone of Potre in baptysm. 
—WicLiF, The Prologs of Marke. 

The persecution was carried on against the gospeUers with 
much fierceness by those of the Roman persuasion.— Stripe, 
Mtmorieds of Archbishop Cranmer, b. iii. c. 16. 

Gossip. It would be interesting to collect instances 
in which the humbler classes of society have retained 
the correct use of a word, which has been let go by 
those of higher education. ‘Gossip’ is one, being 
still used by our peasantry in its first and etymo¬ 
logical sense, namely as a sponsor in baptism—one 
sih or akin in God, according to the doctrine of the 
medieval Chnrch, that sponsors contracted a spin- 
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tual affinity with the child for whom they stood. 
‘Gossips/ in this primary sense, would often .be 
familiar with one aifother—an(? thus the word was 
applied to all familiars and intimates. At a later 
day it came to signify such idle talk, the ‘com* 
merage ’ (which woid has exactly the same history), 
as too often woul(t find place in the intercourge of 
such. 

They had mothers as we had ; and those mothers had gossips • 
(if their children wore christened), as Wi* are.—B en Jonson, The 
Staple of JSitiws, The Induction. • * ^ “ 

Thus farcth the golden mean, thron^^h the misconstruction of 
tlie extremes. Woll-lempered zeal is lukewarmness ; devotion is 
hypocrisy; charity, ostentation; constancy, obstinacy; gravity, 
pride; humility, abjection of spirit; and so go through the whole 
parish of virtues, whore misprision and envy are gossips, be sure 
the child shall be nicknamed. — Whi i'lock, Zooto?nia, p. 3. 

Should a groat lady that w'as invited to be a gossip, in her 
place send her kitchen-maid, ’twould be ill-taken.—S klden, 
Table-Talk, Trager. 

Ghave. The German ‘ graben,’ and once used in 
the senses which ‘ graben ’ still retains. See ‘ En¬ 
grave.’ 

They set markes hir meetings should be 
There King Ninus was graven, under a tree. 

Chauceb, Legend of Tishe of Babilon. 

I wil laye sege to the rounde aboute, and grave up dykes 
against the.— Isai. xxix. 3. Covebdale. 

Ho hath graven and digged up a pit, and is Mien himself 
into the destruction that Jic made for other.— Ps. vii. 16. Prayer 
Book Version. 

Ghope. Now to feel/or, and uncertainly, as does a 
.blind man or one in the dark; but onc6 simply to feel, 
to gripe or grasp. 
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Handis thei hav, and thei shal not grope [et non palpal^nz^ 
Vulg.]— Ps. cxiii. 7. WiCLiF. 

I have touched and tan,ted the Lord, and groped Him with 
hands, and yet unbelief hath made all unsavoury.—B ooers, 
Neuman the Syrian, p. 231. 

C 

Gbudge. Now to repine at the good which others 
already have, or which we may be required to impart 
to them; but it formerly implied open utterances of 
discontent and displeasure against others, and did the 
work which ‘to murmur ’ does now. Traces of this 
still-survive in our English^ Bible. 

And the farisies and scribis grzteckiden; seiyiigo for this 
resceyveth synful men and eteth with hem.— Luke xv. 2. 

WiCLIF. 

After backbiting cometh grutching or murmurance, and some¬ 
time it springeth of impatience ayenstGod, and sometime ayenst 
man. -Chaucee, The Fersones Tale. 

Yea without grudging Christ suffered the cniel Jews to crown 
Him with most sharp thorns, and to strike Him with a reed.— 
Fuze, Book of Martyrs ; Examination of William Thorpe. 

Use hospitality one to another without grudging^ [&v€v 
yoyyuvfiwv].—i Pei. iv. 9. Authorized Version. 

GtDARD. Is ‘ guard,’ in the sense of welt or border 
to a garment, nothing more than a special application 
of ‘ guard,’ as it is familiar to us all P or is it alto¬ 
gether a different word with its own etymology, and 
only by accident offering the same letters in the same 
sequence ? I have assumed, though not with perfect 
confidence, the former; for indeed otherwise the word 
would have no right to a place here. 

Antipater wears in outward show his apparel with a plain 
white welt or guard, but he is within all purple, I warrant you, 
and as red as scsarlet.— Holland, PlutarcKs Morals, p, 412, 
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wei’P the fathers of those children glad men to see their 
sons apparelled like liomans, in fair long gowns, garded wiili 
purple.—N ojith, PlwtarcKs Lives, p. ^2. 

Give him a livery 

More guarded than his fellows. • 

SHAKBSPEMiE, The Merchant of Venice, act ii. sc. 2. 

Hag. One of klie words applied foitacrly to 

both sexes, but now restrained only to one. See 
‘ Harlot,’ ‘ Hoyden,’ ‘ Witch.’ , 

And that old hag [Silenu.s] that witll a staff his staggering 
limbs doth stay, " 

Scarce able on his ass to sit for reeling every way. 

Goldjxc!, Ovidfs Mdamorgliosis, b. iv. 

Handsome, ) Now referred exclusively to conie- 

Handsombness. ) lincsR, either literal or figurative. 
It is of course closely connected with ‘ handy,’ in¬ 
deed differs from it only in termination, and in all 
early uses means having prompt and dexterous use 
of the haiiUs, and then generally able, adroit. In 
Cotgrave’s ‘habile,’ ‘adroit,’ ‘raaniable,’ 

take precedence of ‘beau,’ ‘belle,’ as its French equi¬ 
valents. See ‘ Unhandsome.’ 

b'ow of them [the Gormans’], n.so swords or groat lanco.s; but 
carry jiiVolins with a narrow and short, iron, but .so sharp and 
handsome, that, as occusion serveth, with the same weapon they 
ciin fight both at hand and afar off.—G ueenwet, Tacitus, vol. i. 
p. 259. 

A light footman’s slrield he takes unto him, and a Spani.sh 
l)lade by his side, more handsome to fight short and close [ad 
propiorem habili puguam].—H olland, Livy, p. 2*5 5. 

Philopoimon sought to put down all exercise, which made 
men’s bodies unmeet to take pains, and to become soldiers to 
light in defence of their country, that otherwise would have beeu 

1 
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very iiblo and handsoTne for the same.— North, Plutarcft's LU'ci>. 
p. 306. 

BotiV twain of them made haste. 

And girding close for handsomeness their garmejits to their 
waist, 

Bestirred their cunning hands apace. 

Gtoldino, Ovid’s Metamorphosis, h. vi. 

IIak‘!uingek. This word beloi.gs at present to our 
poetical diction, and to that only; its original sig¬ 
nificance being nearly or quite forgotten; as is evi¬ 
dent from the inapeurate^ways in which it has conu* 
to bo used; as though a ‘ harbinger ’ were merely 
one who announced the coming, and not always one 
who pre})aved a ' place and lodging, a ‘ harbour,’ 
for another. He did indeed announce the near 
approach, but only as an accidental consequence of 
his office. Our Lord, if we may reverently say it, 
assumed to Himself precisely the office of a ‘ har¬ 
binger,’ when He said, ‘ I go to prepare a place for 
you ’ (John xiv. 2). 

There was a harbinger who had lodged ;i gentleman in a very 
ill room ; who exportulated with him somewhat rudely; but the 
harbingtr carelessly said, ‘ You will take pleasure initwlioii you 
are out of it.’—B acon, Apophthgms. 

I’ll be myself the harbinger, and make joyful 
The hearing of my wife witli your approach. 

Shakespeare, Macbeth, act i. sc. 4. 

The fame of Frederick’s valour and maiden fortune, never as 
yet spotted with ill success, like a harbinger hastening before, 
had pi-ovided victory to entertain him at his arrival.— Fulukr, 
'Ihe Holy War, b. iii. c. 31. 

A winged harbinger from bright heaven flown 
Bespeaks a lodging-room 
For the mighty King of love, 

The spotless structure of a virgin womb. 

J. Taylor, On the Annunciation. 
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'^Hardy, ) When used of persons, ‘hardy’ means 

LY. I 


^ Hardily, j always now enduring, indifferent to 
fatigue, hunger, thirst, Ijeat, C(^d, and the like. But 
it had once a far more prevailing sense of bold, which 
now only remains to it in connexion with things'^ ^is 
wo should still speak of a ‘ haixl^’',’ meaning thereby 
a bold, asseilion ; though never now of a ‘hardy,’ if 
we intendi^d a bold or dliring person. Lord Bacon’s 
Charles the llardg is Charles le Teuu'raire, or Charles 
the Bold, as we al^^’ays stylo him now. * 

• * 

Ilap liolpiitli hardy man nlwa;f, quolh he. 

CiLAUCKU, The Leycnd of Good Woonen. 

It is not. to he forgottcni what Commineus ohsorveth of his 
first master, ilnhe Charlrs tlie Hardy, n.iinely, that he would 
commuuieate his secrets \riLh none.—hACON, E^sayit, 27. 


Harddy [audacter, Vulg.] he entrido iu to Pilat, and axide 
the hodj' of JliesLi. — Mark xv. 43. Wiclif. 


Harlo:p. IJiave no desire to entangle myself in 
the question of this word’s etymology (see Donkin, 
Bbjmological Bictiouary, s. v. Arlotto; and Fiers 
Flumjhmwn, Wright’s edition, Glossary s. v.) ; 
it is suflicient to observe that it was used of 
both sexes alike; and though for the most part a 
word of slight and contempt (iu the Frwnptorium 
Farimlomm, which see, ‘ scurrus ’ is the Latin equi¬ 
valent of it), implied nothing of that special form 
of sin to which it now exclusively refers. 

Salle never harlotte have happe, thorowo holpe of my Lord 
To kille a crownde kynge, with ciysome enoyiittede. 

Morle Arthure, 2446. 
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llo Wfis unhamly, that harlot, and hidde hym in Ireforno. 

Piers Ploughman, 115S1, 

A sturdy harlot w^nt hem ay behind, 

That was his hostes man, and bare a sakke, 

A*i what men gave liirn, laid it on his bakke. 

Chaucek, The Sompnonre's Tale. 

No man but he and thou and such other false harlots praiseth 
any such ^preacliing.—Foxn, Poo\ of Mc^'tyrs ; Examination of 
WUltam Ttijorye. 

About this time [a.d. 1264] a redress of certain sects was in¬ 
tended, among which ojie by name specially occuiTcth, ainl called 
the assembly of harlots * a kind of people of a lewd disposition 
and uncivil.—Id., Ih. toI. i. p. 435. 

IIaiinkss. Ill French the difference between the 
‘ harness ’ of a man and of a horse is expressed by a 
slight difference in the spelling, ‘ harnois ’ in one case, 
‘harnais’ in the other. In Ihiglish wo only retain it 
now in the second of those uses. 

Jjut when a stronger than ho comoth upon him and over- 
cometh him, he taketh from him his harness wherein ho trusted, 
and divicU;th his goods.— L2ihc xi. 22. Tyn%vi.h. 

When Abram herde that his Imother was taken, he harnessed 
his bondo-serv.iuiitos, and followed after them imtill Dan.— 
Ge 7 i. xiv. CovKioui.E. 

Those that sleep in Jesus shall God bring with Him, and har¬ 
ness them with tho bright armour of life and immortality.— 
H. Mouk, Grand Mystery of Godliness, b. iv. e. 18. 

And all about tlie courtly stable 

-harnessed angols sit in order S(*rviceablp. 

Miltox, On the Nativity. 

Harvest. It is remarkable' that while spring, 
ninmcr, winter, have all their Anglo-Saxon names, 

* ‘Qui se harlotos appellant’ are the important words in 
Henry the Third’s letter to tho Sheriff of Oxfordshire, requiring ‘ 
their dispersion. 
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'V^ designate tlie other quarter of the year hy its 
Latin title ‘autumn,’ ‘hearfest’ (= the German 
* Herbst ’), having been ap^opriated to the in¬ 
gathering of the fi'uifs of this season, not to the sea¬ 
son itself. In tin's indeed we are truer to thp proper 
meaning of ‘ harvest ’ than the Germans, who have 
transferred the word from tlie former to the latter: 
for it is closely related* with the Greek Kupirog and 
the Lai in ‘carpo.’ Occasionally, however, as in the 
passages which follow, ‘haiwcst* assumes wdth u» 
also the signification of autumn.* , 

These been harvest trees [nrbores iiuLiimnales, Vulg.] with 
outen fniyt, twies deede, draMoni up #bi the route .—Jude 12. 
WlCI-TV. 

Thorp stood the Springtime with a crown of fresh and fragrant 
flowers; 

There waited Summer naked sUirk, all s,ivp a whoaten hat; 

And Harvest smeared witli tn adnig grapes late at the pressing 
fat; 

And lastly quaking for the cold stood Winter all forlorn. 

Gtolding, Ovid's Metamorphosis^ b. ii. 

Hassock. Already in Phillips’s New World of 
WiO'ds^ 1706, the ‘ hassock ’ W'as what it is now, ‘ a 
kind of straw cushion used to kneel upon in churches; ’ 
and some of us may remember to have seen in coun¬ 
try churches ‘ hassocks ’ of solid tufts of coarse black 
grass which had so grown and matted together tha.t 
they served this purpose sufficiently well. But this 
is only the secondg-ry and transferred use of tlic word. 
It was once the name by which this coarse grass 
growing in these rank tufts was itself called ; and this 
name, as Forby tells us, in Korfolk it still-hears. 
See the Prowptorinm ParmlommyS. v. ‘ Hassok.’ 
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Land so full of hassocks as to be impossible to find the deer 
among tlieni.— Hutchinson, Drainage of iMnd, 

These hassocks, in bogf^ were formerly taken up with a part 
of the soil, matted together with roots, shaped, trimmed, and 
dressed, ^ sufficient part of their sluiggy and tufted surface 
being left to make kneeling much easier than on the pavement 
of the church or tlie bare-boarded floor of a pew.—Pounv, Easf 
Anglia, w , 

Hateful. This has undergone exactly the samt* 

limitation of meaning as ‘ Dreadful ’ and ‘ Friglitlul,’ 

whicdi see. • 

* Li I tie office 

The hateful Commons will perform for us. 

Except like ours-to tear ns all to pieces. 

.SHAKiisuKARi?, Richard 11 ., act ii. sc 2. 

ITeau. Onr scholars of the seventeenth century 
occasionally use the Latin idiom, * to hear well,’ or 
' to hear ill,’ /.e. concerning oneself (bene audire, 
male audire), instead of, to bo praised, or to be 
b'limed. 

[Fabius] was W('ll aware, that not only wilhin his own camp, 
but also now at JloniC, lie heard ill for hi.s temporizing and slow 
proceedings.— Holland, Livy, p. 441. 

'What more national corruption, for which England luars ill 
abroad, than household gluttony ? — Milton, AreupugUica, 

P- 4 . 31 - 

The abbot made his mind known to the Lord Keeper, thal h<* 
would gladly be pr^isont in the Abbey of Westminster on our 
Christmas-day in the morning, to behold and hoar how thal 
great feast w’as solemnized in our congregations, which heard 
very ill beyond the .'sens for profaneness.— Hackkt, Life of Arch- 
hisJiop Williams, part i. p. 210. 

Hide. This word is at present only contemptu¬ 
ously applied to the skiu of man, being reserved 
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alfTiost exclusively foV that of beasts; but it bad 
once the same extent of mcauiug as by the German 
‘hunt’ is si-ill retained, which is^ ‘ cufcis ’ and ‘ pellis ’ 
both. 

Thp ladjf fayrp f)f liew and ht/dc 
yhi-f sate downe liy tin; laidside. 

Eger and Gidfhc, 263. 

Her ktrchors*rero all of silk. 

Her hayru as Tuliile as any milke, 

Lovesome of hue and hgde. 

Ballad of John de Reeve, 226. • 

• • . 

Honin'. The ‘hobby’ being the ambling nng 
ridden for pleasure, aTid then the child’s toy' in imi¬ 
tation ot‘ tlic same, had in these senses nearly passed 
out of use, when the word revived, by a voiy natural 
transfer, in the sense which it now has, of a favour¬ 
ite pursuit which carries a man easily and pleasantly 
forward. 

Thy havo likowiso oxcollent good horses (we term the kohhies), 
which have not the same paeo thal other liorscs in tlioir course, 
hnf a soft and round and)lc, setting one log hofore another very 
llnoly.—llonnAXi), Caatden'e Ireland, p, 63. 

King Agesilaus, having a groat sort of littlo children, was one 
day disi)OSed to solace liimsedf among them in a gallery where 
they played, and took a littlo /wW>y-lior.se of wood, and bestrid 
it.—J’uTTBNHAit, Art of English Porsg, b. iii. c. 24. 

‘ A holdig-hoTW, or some sucb pretty toy, 

A rattle would befit you bettor, boy. 

IvANDonPH, Poems, p. 19. 

Homely. The etymology of ‘ homely ’ which Mil- 
ton puts into the moutli of Cormis, 

‘ It is for homely features to keep home ; 

They Inid their name lienee,’ 
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witnesses that in his time it had the same meanin^g 
which it has in ours. At an earlier day, however, it 
much more nearly corresponded to the German 
‘ heimlicli,’ that is, secret, inward, familiar, as those 
may be presumed to be that share in a common home. 

‘ Homeliness ’ is more than once the word by which 
Wiclif translates ‘ raansuetudo ’ : thus, 2 Gor. x. i; 
Jam. i. 21. ' 

, And the enemyos of a man ben thei that ben homeli with him. 
’•—Matt X. 36. Wiclif ; cf. JwJg. xix. 4, and often. 

I ' ' 

God grante thee thine Jmnly fo to espio; 

For in this world n’is werse pestilence 

Than honUy fq, all day in thy presence. 

Chaucisb, T}ie Merchantes Tale. 

vSiich pcplo be able and worthi to be adniytted into the 
reding of Holi Writt.— Pecock, Repressor, c. 3. 

With all these men I was right hmndy, and communed with 
them long time and oft.— Foxe, Rook of Martyrs ; Examinaiitv 
of WUliani Thorpe. 

Hoyden. Now and for a long lime since a 
clownish ill-bred girl ; what is vulgarly called in 
America a ‘ gal-boy,’ yet I cannot doubt that Skinner 
is right when he finds in it only another form of 
* heathen.’ Remote as the words appear at starting, 
it will not be hard to bring them close together. In 
the first place, it is only by a superinduced meaning 
that * heathen ’ has its present sense of non-christian ; 
it is properly, as Grimm has abundantly shown, as 
indeed Fiers Ploughman had told us long ago, a 
dweller on the heath; then any living a wild 
savage life ; thus we have in Wiclif .(Ads xxviii. i), 
‘ And hetJien men [barbari, Vulg.] dide unto us not 
litil curtesie; ’ and only afterwards was the word 
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applied to those who resisted to the last the human- • 
izing influences of the Christian faith. This ‘ hea¬ 
then^ is in Dutch ‘ hoyden while less than two 
hundred years ago ‘ hoyden * was hy no means con¬ 
fined, as it now is, to the female sex, the cloVl'nish ill- 
bred girl, but was oftener applied to men. • 

Shall I argue of ftnivcrisition "with this hoyden^Xo go and 
practise at his opportunities in the larder?—JVIii/roN, Colas- 
terion. 

Falourdin, m. A bueke, lowt, lurden, a lubberly sloTen, heavy 
sot, lumpish Jtoydon, —CotgjiJvr, A French and English Dic¬ 
tionary. 

Badault, m. A fool, dolt, sot, fop, ass, coxcomb, gaping 
-Id., 

A rude hoidon ; Grue, badault, falourdin, beejauno; Balordo, 
babionetto, rustico; Bouaron. —Howeij., Lexicon Tetraglotton. 

Humour, The four ‘ humours ’ in man, accord- 
ITumoueous, • ing to the old physicians, were 
Humoukist, blood, choler, phlegm, and melan¬ 
choly. So long as these were duly tempered, all 
would be well. But so soon as any of them unduly 
preponderated, the man became ‘humourous,’ one 
‘ humour ’ or another bearing too great a sway in 
him. As such, his conduct would not be according 
to the received rule of other men, but have some¬ 
thing peculiar, w^himsical, self-willed in it. In this 
the self-asserting character of the ‘ humourous ’ man 
lay the point of contact, the middle term, between 
the modern use of humour ’ and the ancient. It was 
his ‘ humour ’ which would lead a man to take an 
original view and aspect of things, a ‘ humourous ’ 
aspect, first in the old sense, which in some of our 
provincial dialects still lives on, and then in that 
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■whicli we now employ. The classical passage in 
EngKsli literature on * humour ’ and its history is 
the Prologue, or ‘ Stage,’ as it is called, to Ben 
Jouson’s Every Man out of his Humour ; it is, how¬ 
ever, too'long to cite; an earlier occurs in Gonoi-’s 
Omifesslo Amantk, lib. 7, in init. See ‘ Temper.’ 

‘ Humourous ’ has been sometimes used in qiiite 
another sense, as simply equivalent to moist; so in 
the passage from Chapman’s Homer, quoted below. 

In whieli [kingdom of .hojivon] neithor such high-flown entlin- 
siasts, nor any dry churlish roasoners and dispntcrs, slnill h:ivi‘ 
cither part or portion, till they lay down those gigantic 
and become (as o\ir Saviour Christ, who is that nnon’ing Truth, 
has proscribed), like little (hildren,—II. More, Grand Myslrry 
of GodJirtfiiS, b. viii. c. 15. 

Yet such is now the duke’s condition, 

That he misconstrues all that you ha\ e done ; 

The duke is hnmniirous. 

SiiAEEsrK^TtE, As You Likf' it, act i. sc. 2. 

The people thereof [Ephraim] were active, valiant ambitious 
of lionour; but withal hasty, Jmmnarous, hanl to be ple.'isi'd ; 
forward enough lo fight with their foes, and too forward to fill 
out w'ith their friends.—FuLnuii, A P'lsyak SiyJ/t of ]*a 1 pstiuc, 
b. ii. c. 9. 

Or it may lx* (what is little better than that), instead of the 
living righteousness of Christ, he will magnify himsrlf in some 
humourous pieces of holiness of his own. — IT. More, Grand 
Mystery of Godliness, b. viii. c. 14. 

Upon his sight of the first signs and experiments of the plagues 
which did accompany thorn, he [Pharaoh] demeaned himself like 
a proud phant.istic humorist. — Jackson, Christ's Everlasting 
Priejithood, b. x c. 40. 

The seamen are a nation by themselves, a humourous and fan¬ 
tastic people.— Clarendon, History of the Eehdlwn, b, ii. in 
init, 

Wretclu-il men, that shake off the true comely habit of re- 
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li’eion, to Iwsponk them a new-fashioned suit of profession at an 
hiunotirUifs shop!— Adams, The Beirirs Banquet, p. 52. 

This eased her heart and driediher hmourmis eye. 

Chapman, Homer's Odysstis, b. iv. 1 . 120. 

Hunger. It was long before tliis and ‘^famine ’ 
were dcsyiionymized, and indeed the great 'famine 
year is still spoken of iif Heland as ‘ the year of the 
hunger.’ Still in the main they are distinguished, 

‘ famine ’ expressing an outward fact, the dearth of* 
food, and ‘hunger ’ the irvward s^inse and cxj)or^once 
of this fact. ' 

And iiftir lluit ho hruklo ondid alio thingos, a strong hnnner 
was nnido in th:it. euntro.— Lnlce xv. 14. Wiclik. 

T’estilences :ind hu 7 }yer/< slnill bo 
And ertliodyns in many oontrc\ 
hiCHAR]) Eoj.i.k ])k TTaatpotk, Trifle of Coiiscience, 4035. 

Oon of honi roos up, Agabns l-i nanio, jind signyfiod bi the 
spirit a greet kimgre to oonijngo in alle tho world, whioh hawjre 
was made uudir Claudius.— Afft^ xi. 28. Wtchif. 

Hohold Iho tymo cominotli that I shal sonde an hnnyer in to 
Ihe oartli ; not tlio huuyer of broad, nor tho tliyrst of water.— 
viii. ii. Covkudale. 

• 

Husrand. This, tlie Anglo-Saxon ‘ Ims-bonda,' 
the old French ‘ mesnagier,’ is much more nearly tho 
Latin ‘ paterfamilias ’ than ‘ vir.’ As the house, above 
all that of him who owns and tills the soil, stands by 
a wise and watchful economy, it is easy to see how 
‘ husband ’ came to. signify one who knows how pru¬ 
dently to spare and save. 

All good hushatids agree in this, That every w’ork should have 
the dues and convenient season.— Hoixand, Pliny, vol. i. p. 556. 

They are ton good hmhands, and too thrifty of God’s grace, 
too sp.iring of tho Holy Ghost, that restrain God’s general pro- 
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, positions, Venite omnes, Let all come, so particularly as to say 
that when God says all, he means some.— Donn> 3 , Scrmoii 33. 

Thou dost tliyself and industrious deem ; 

A mighty husband thou wouldst seem; 

Fond man, like a bought slave thou all the while 

Ldst but for others sweat and toil. 

C9WLBY, The Shortness of Life and Unccrfainty of liiches. 

After wg come once to view the seam or vein where tlie hidden 
treasure lies, we aecoiint all we i 5 f)ssess 'tjesides as dross ; for 
whoso furtlier assurance we alienate all our ini,crest in the 
,world, with as great willingness as good husbands do base tene¬ 
ments or hard-rented leases, to compass some goodly royalty 
offered them more than’’half for nothing.— Jackson, The Eter¬ 
nal Truth of the Scriptures, b. iv. c. 8. 

Idiot, ) A word with a very interesting and in- 
Idiotical.J structive history, which, however, is 
only fnlly intelligible by a reference to the Greek, 
The lhu)Tr}Q or ‘ idiot ’ is first the private man as 
distinguished from the man susfaiining a j)ublic 
office; then, inasmuch as public life was considered 
an absolutely necessary condition of man’s highest 
education, the untaught or mentally undeveloped, as 
distinguished from the educated; and only after it 
had run through these courses did ‘ idiot ’ come to 
signify what ihutrrjQ never did, the man whose men¬ 
tal powers are not merely unexercised but deficient, 
as distinguished from him in full possession of them. 
This is the only employment to which we now put 
tlie word; but examples of its earlier and more 
Greek uses are frequent in Jeremy Taylor and 
others. 

And here, again, their allegation out of Gregory the First and 
Damaecono, That images bo the laymen’s books, and that pictures 
are the Script ure of idiots and simple persons, is worthy to be 
considered.— Homilies ; Against Terils of Idolatry. 
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It is clear, by Bclbirmine’s confession, that S. Austin affirmed * 
that the plain places of Scripture are sufficient to all laics, and 
all idiots or private persons.—J. T^ylob, A Dissuasive Jrom 
J*of)er^, part ii. b. i. § i. 

Christ was received of idiols, of the vulgar people, and of the 
simpler sort, while He was rejected, despised, and ^orsecutff'd 
oven to death by the high priests, lawyers, scribes, doc,tors, and 
rabbies.—linouMT, Philosiratus^ p. 237. ^ 

It [Beriptuvo] spoaSs comiPionly according to vulgar apprehen¬ 
sion, as wJien it tolls of ‘ the cuds of the heaven ; ’ which now 
almost every idiot knows hath no ends at all. —JoiiN Smvi'U, Selec^ 
Disoiiurscs, vi., On Prophecy. 

Truth Is content, when it e«*nics into the world, to W'e&r our 
niJiiitle*-, to learn our languago ; it speaks to tho most idiuiical 
sort of men in tlin most idiutival way. Tho reason of this plain 
and idiofh-a!, style of Script.uro it may be wortli our farther 
taking notice of.—Id. ihid. 

Ill-NATTRE, ] This is now rather one special evil 
1 LL-NATuiiEi). i quality, as KaKin is often in Greek; it 
was once the complex of all, or more properly the 
natural substratum on which they all were superin¬ 
duced. See ‘ Good-nature,’ and, in addition to the 
passage from South, quoted below, a very instructive 
discussion on both words in his Sermons, 1737> 
vol. vi. pp. 104-1 IT. ■ 

I may truly s.iy of tho mind of an ungrateful person, that it 
is kindness-proof. It is impenetrable, unconquerable; uncon¬ 
querable by that which conquers all things else, even by love 
itself. And the reason is manifest; for you may remember that 
I told you that ingratitude sprang from a principle of ilJ-nutiirc\ 
which being a thing founded in such a certain constitution of 
blood and spirit, as being born with a man into tho world, and 
upon that account called nature, shall prevent all remedies that 
can bo applied by education.— South, Sermons, 1737, vol. i. 
p. 429. 

King Henry the Eighth was an ill-natured prince to execute 
so many whom he had so highly favoured.—Sir T. Ovisiusury, 
truiuhs fallen from King James' Table 
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lie is the worst of men, whom kijidness cannot soften, nor 
cmlearments oblige; whom gratitude cannot tie faster than the 
bands of life and death.—Ho is an sinner.—J. Tayi.oi:. 

'J'lie Miracles of the Diohih Mercy, serm. 27. 


Imp. Employed in nobler senses formerly than 
non*. ' ‘ To imp ’ is properly to engraft, and an ‘ imp ’ 
a graft, scion, or young shooti; anVl, even as vve now 
speak of the ‘ scions ’ of a noble house, so there was 
• in earlier English the same natural transfer of 
‘ imps ’ from plants ,jto pers()iis. 

I was some tynie a fi'cre, and the conventes gardyncr 
For to grajfen i/npes. 

Piers Plovghman, 2744. 

Of fcble trees there comen wretched impes. 

Chaxtckr, The Monkes Prologue. 

The sudden taking away of tliose most goodly and virtuous 
young imps, the Duke of Suffolk and his brother, by the sweat¬ 
ing sickness, w'us it not also a manifest token of God’s heavy dis¬ 
pleasure towards us ?—IIkcon, A Comfortable Epistle. 

The king returmsd into England with victory and triumph; 
the king preferred there eiglrty noble impsXo the order of knight¬ 
hood.—Si’tnv, Annals, 1592, p. 385. 

Impotent, I The inner connexion between weak- 
Impotence. ) ness and violence is finely declared in 
Latin in the fact that ‘ impotens ’ and ‘ impotentia ’ 
imply both ; so once did ‘ impotent’ and ‘impotence’ 
in English (see Spenser’s Fairy Queens ii. ii, 23) 
though they now retain only the meaning of weak. 

An impotent lover 

Of women for a flash; but his fires quenched, 

Hating as deadly. 

MASsmoEB, The Unnatural Combat, act iii. sc. 2. 
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The Lsidy Diivey, ever bnpotent in lier passions, was even dis-« 

1 ractc'd witli anger, that she was crossed in her will.— Hackpit, 
Life of Archlm/iop Willianu, part i. g. 194. 

The ti-utli is, that in this hattlo and whole husincss the Britons 
never more plainly manifested thi'inselves to bo right barbarous ; 
such confusion, such i-oipolcnce, as seemed likest not t 4 ) a war, fcnt 
to the wild Jiurry of a distracted w'oman, with as mad crew at 
her lieids.— Milton, llislory of England, b. ii. ^ , 

Jfji, great personage uniTertakes an action j^assionately and 
upon great interest, let liiin manage it iiidiscreelly, let the whole 
design be unjust, let it bo acted with all the malice and impg- • 
icnc!/ in tlie world, he slj.ill Jiave enough to flatter him, but not 
enough to reprove him.—J. 'l*AyLoi?, noh/ Living, c. 2, §*6. 

IjVil'hOYE. So long as tlic vprb ‘to improve’ was 
dirc'otly connected in men’s thoughts with the Latin 
‘ improbare,’ it was inevitable tliat it should have a 
meaning v ery diftcrent from that which now attaches 
to it; and so wc liiid it used as equivalent to the 
(heek t]je Latin ‘ reprobare,' to disapprove 

of, to disallow. 

• 

II tlio thro [opinions] bo sufficiently improved, that is to saie, 
if it. bo siiflioiently seheweu that the thro be nought and untrewe 
and ba.tldo, alle the othere untrewe opiniouns bilded upon hem 
innsto ueedis tlierebi take her fal.—P kcock, part I. 

c. I. 

For love of the world the olde pharesies blasphemed the Holy 
Ghost, and persecuted the manifest truth which they could not 
improve. — Ttndale, iUpositUm mi the First Epistle of S. John. 

If ye cannot improve it [my doctrine] by God’s word, and yet of 
an hate and malicious mind that you bear to the truth, lalxmrto 
resist it and condemn it that it should not spread, 1 ensure 
you your sin is irremissible and even against the Holy Ghost.— 
Frith, Works, 1572, p. 3. 

Bo instant in season and out of season; improve [eAeyfov], 
rebuke, exhort with all longsuffering and doctrine.—2 Tim. iv. 2. 
Genera Version. 
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Incense. Now to kindle anger only; but oncn 
to kindle or inflame any passion, good or bad, in the 
breast. Anger, as thli strongest passion, finally ap¬ 
propriated the word, just as in Greek it made Qvfioq 
acid OjoyO its own.' 

He [Asdrubal] it was, that when his men wore wcaiy and 
drew bacl^ incensed [accendit] tiffin again, one while by fair 
words and oiifcroaty, another while by sharp checks and rebukes. 
—Holland, Livy, p. 665. 

Prince Edward struck his l)roast and swore, that tliougli all 
his filends forsook him,^ yet ho 'would outer Ptolomais, though 
only with Eowin, his horsekee})or. By which speech he incensed 
the English to go on with him.— Eulleh, 2 'lie Holy JFtir, b. iv. 
0. 2S. 

Incivility. See ‘ Civil.’ 

By this means infinite numbers of souls may bo brought from 
their idolatry, bloody sacrifices, ignorance, and incicUi/y, Ui the 
worshipping of the true God.—8ir W. Kalkioh, Of the Venjage 
for Guiana. 

Incredulous, 1 In Low Latin, and in ages of ri 

Incredulity. ) blind unintelligent faith, ‘ credu- 
litas ’ came to be regarded as equivalent to ‘ lidos,’ 
and ‘ credulity ’ to ‘ faith.’ Tlie two latter, witli 
their negatives, ‘ incredulity ’ and ‘ unbelief,’ have been 
usefully desynonymized in our later English ; but 
the quotations which follow will show that this was 
not always the case. 

For we also were somol.imo unwise, in 3 rtdu 1 ons,cTv\w^, sondng 
(livers lusts and voluptuousnesses.— Tit. iii. 3. Rhemish Aversion. 

And we see that they could not enter in because of inert dulity. 
— Heh. iii. 19. The same. 

But let us take heed ; as God hates a lie, so Ho hates incn~ 
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(luHly, an obstinate, a fooli'^h, an»l]if'rtina(MOUS luiclorstanding.— 
J. Taylou, Sa'iiuni at tint Faucml of the Lord Primate. 

Indiffeiiknt, It is a striding testimony of the 

It^dipfkrfncf, low general ayorage which we 

Indifferently, j assume common to mosiJ things, 
that a thing which does not differ from others, is 
thereby qiialiHed as pooii; a scnienco of de] 5 reciation 
is pronounced upon it wlicn it is declared to bo ‘ in¬ 
different.’ When in Greek means ‘ prse-. 

stare,’ and ret cuKjdpovTa ^prajstajitiora,’ wc have ex¬ 
actly the same feeling embodying itself at the other 
end. But this use of these words is modern. ‘ In¬ 
different ’ was impartial once, not mulday differences 
where none rejilly were. 

(iod receiv»*cli tho learned and unlearned, and castetli away 
ihmv, hat \s wdijfh'enf MTiio all.— Ilomilics ; Exhortation to the 
Jirading of Holy Scripture. 

If overseer of the poor, he [the good parishioner] is careful tho 
rates bo made indifferent, whoso inequality offentiniob is moro 
burdensome tohan tho sum.—Fuu.Rtt, The Holy State, b. ii. e. ii. 

Come Sleep, O Sleep, l.he ccrt.aiu knot of peace, 

Tho baiting place of wit, the balm of woe, 

Tlu' poor man's wealth, tho prisoner’s relwa.se, 

Tho indifferent judge botwt'cn tho high and low. 

Sir P. Sidni;y, Asirophel and Stella, 39. 

llequesting that they might sj'eak before tbe senate, and bo 
heard with indijffcrtncc. —Hou and, Livy, p. 1214. 

That they may truly and indijfirently administer justice.— L'ooh: 
of Comtnon Prayer. 

Individual. Properly not capable of division ; 
indivisible, as is an atom ; then undivided, inseptira- 
ble, and so used in tlie quobitions which follow. AVe, 
using ‘ individual ’ as = person, have in fact re¬ 
curred to the earlier meaning. 

K 
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Thfin long otornity shall greet our bliss 
"With an individual kiss, 

And joy shall (jvortake us like a flood. 

Milton, On Time. 

Anacreon, 

My individual coiupanioii. 

Holiday, Marriages of the Arts, act ii. sc. 6. 

Indolence. ‘ Indolcntia*' was a word first in- 
vontod by Cicero, wlien lie was obliged to find sonic 
'ei^nivaleut for the uira^Eia of certain Greek scbools. 
That it was not con’jted onv of his happiest coinages 
we may conclude from the seldom use of it by any 
other authors but himself, as also from the fact tli:it 
Seneca, a little later proposing ‘impatientia ’ as the 
Latin equivalent for airaHeia, implied that none such 
had hitherto been found. The word has taken 
firmer root in English than it ever did in Latin. At 
the same time, meaning as it doe.s now a disposition 
or temper of languid non-exertion, it has lost the 
accuracy of use which it had in the philosophical 
schools, where it signified a state of freedom from 
passion and pain; which signification it retained 
among our o*wn writers of the Caroline period, and 
even later. To this day, indeed, surgeons call pain¬ 
less swellings ‘ indolent tumours.’ 

Now, to begin with fortitude, they say it is the mean botwec'n 
cowardice and Kish audacity, of which twain the one is a defect, 
the other an excess of the ireful passion; liberality between 
niggardise and prodigality, clemency and mildness between 
senseless indolence and cruelty.—H olland, Phitarch's Morals, 
p. 69. 

Now though Christ were far from both, yet Ho came nearer to 
an excess of passion than to an indolency, to a senselessness, to a 
privation of natural affections. Inordinateness of affections may 
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Hometimcs make soine mm like some bensts; but mdolency. • 
absence, emptiness, privation of affoelions, makes any man, 
at all times, like stones, like dirt.—D(*NNia, SennoMs, 1640, 
p. 156. • 

The submission here spoken of in the text is not a stupid 
inf/oirnce, or insensibility under sneli calamities as^God shall 
be pleased to brinf' upon us.— South, Scr)nons, 1744, vol. x. 
P- 97. 

* SK * . 

Ingenious, \ We arc now pretty well agreed in 
Tnoen irons, our use of these words; but there 
Ingeniously, s was a. time when the uttermost 
Ingenuity, coiifatsiou reigned amongst fhem. 

Ingenuousness. Thus, in the first and second quo¬ 
tations which follow, ‘ iiifrenioii!*’ is used where we 
should now nse, and wliere oftentimes the writers of 
that time would have used, ‘ingenuous,’ and thocou- 
Ycrse in the third ; while in like manner ‘ ingenuity ’ 
in each of tlie succeeding three (luotations stands for 
our present ‘ingenuousness,’ and ‘ingenuousness’ in 
the last for ‘ingenuity.’ In respect of ‘ingenious’ 
and ‘ ingenuous,’ the arrangement at which we have 
now ai'rived regarding their several meanings, name¬ 
ly that the fir.st indicates menial, the second moral 
qualities is good ; ‘ingenious ’ being from ‘ingeninm’ 
and ‘ iiigennons ’ from ‘ ingeniius.’ But ‘ ingenuity,’ 
being from ‘ ingenuous,’ should have kcp>t the mean¬ 
ing, which it has now quite let go, of innate nobleness 
of disposition ; wliiJe ‘ingeniousness,’ against which 
there can be no objection to which ‘ ingcnoiisncss ’ 
is not equally exposed, might have expi-essed what 
‘ ingenuity ’ does now. 


Now as an ingenious debtor desires his freedom at his 
creditor’s hands, that thereby he may be capable of paying his 
debt, as well as to escape the miserj’ which himself should en- 

X 2 
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« 

•dure by his imprisonment.; so an ingmious (and suHi is 
every saint) deprecates hell, as well with j\.ii eye to God’s glory 
as to his own ease and happiness.— Gcirnall, The Chrisiian 
Armour, part ii. c. 54, § 2. * 

Here let ns breathe and haply institute 
'A course of learning and ingenious studios. 

. SHAii-KSPEAHE, Taming of the Shrew, act i. sc. r. 

An person will ratljer jj^car a plain garment of his 

own than a rich livery, the mark of servitude.—B ates, Sgiriltial 
Perfection, Preface. 

Thou art true and honest; ingeniously I .speak; 

.No blame belongs«to thee. „ 

Shaeespkake, Thmn of Athens, act ii. .sc. 2. 

Since heaA’^enis so glorious a, state, and so certainly designed 
fur us, if "we plen.se, let ud spend all that we have, all our p.issions 
and affections, all onr study and industry, all our desires and 
stratagems, all our witty and ingenuous facidties, towards the 
arriving thither.—J. TAynoit, IJoly Tying, c. 2, § 4. 

Christian simplieily teaches openness and ingenuity in con¬ 
tracts and mutters of buying and selling.—Id., Sermon 24, 
part ii. 

Wbon a man makes use of the name of any simple-idea, which 
ho perceives is not understood, or is in danger to be mistaken, 
he is obliged by the laws of ingenuity and the end of speech, to 
declare his meaning, and make known what idea he inake.s it 
stand for.— Locke, An Essay concerning Human Understanding, 
1 ), iii. c. II, § 14. 

It [gratitude] is such a debt as is left to every man’s ingenuity 
(in respect to any legal eoaction) whether he will pay ii or no.— 
South, Sermons, vol. i. p. 410. 

By his ingenuousness he [the good handicrafts-maii] leaves 
his art bettor than he found it.—P ulleh,^ Tite Holy State, b. ii. 

c. 19. 


Insolent, ] The ‘ insolent * is properly no more 
Insolence, than the unusual. This, as the vio¬ 
lation of the fixed law and order of society, is pom- 
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monly olTcnRive, oven as it indicates a mind williTig 
to ofi'end ; and thus ‘ insolent ’ has acquired its pre¬ 
sent meaning. But for the poet, the fact that he is 
forsaking tlie beaten track, that he can say. 


‘perapiro loca, mdlim ante 
Trita ^ulo,’ 


in tliis way to he ‘ ins(Ttciit ’ or original, as we should 
now say, may be his highest praise. The epithet 
‘ furious ’ joined to ‘ insolence ’ in the second quotif- 
tion is to be explained <)£ that ‘•fine madness’ which 
Spenser as a Platonist esteemed a necessary condi¬ 
tion of the poet. 


Fot ilitly and innorons odu I find Sir Walter Ttalcji^ih’s vein 
most. Joi'ty, inwienf, and passionatf.— Fi t'I'knham, Art ofKi)gl(t:h 
l*ot'sy, 1). i t. 3. 


IT«t preat-«xcftllcnco 

Lif+ 5 mo ahovo llio nif asun' of my mip;ht, 

Th- d ;)oing ill led with furions mholriire 
I fuel myself liko o]ie yrapt in spriglit. 

• (SnKNSEU, ('otin Clonfn coine Home arfuin. 


Institute, These all hod once in English mean. 
Instttutkk, ■ ings coextensive w'itK those of the 
INSTITUTION.) Latin words which they represent. 
We now inform, instruct (the images are nearly the 
same), but we do not ‘ institute,’ children any more. 


A painful schoolmaster, that hath in hand 
To institute the flower of all a laud, 

Gives longest lessons unto tliose, where Heaven 
The ablest w'its and aptest wills hath given. 

Sylvesteb, Bib IJarias ; Seventh Day of the 
First Week. 


Neither did ho this for want of hetler instructions, having 
had tile learnedest and wisest man reputed of all Britain, the 
instituter of his'youth.— Milton, History of England, b. hi. 
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I34 

A Short Catpehism for the mt^titution of young persons in the 
Christian lic'ligiuii.— I^ile of a Treatise- hy Jeremy Tayhr, 

< 

Intend, l The inveterate habit of procrastiiia- 
, Intention. ) tion has brought us to say now that 
we ‘ intend ’ a thing, when we mean hereafter to do 
it. Our fathers wiili a more accurate use of the 
word ‘iutended’ that -wliftili they were at tliat 
moment actually and earnestly engaged in doing. 
'The same habit of procrastination has made ‘ by-and 
bye ’ mean not straightway, but at a comparatively 
remote period ; and ‘ presently ’ not at this present, 
but in a little while. ‘ Intention ’ too, or ‘ intension,’ 
for Jeremy' Taylor in the same work spells the word 
both ways, was once something not future but pre¬ 
sent. 


So often as ho [Augustus] was at tliom [Ihe games], ho clkl 
nothing else but intend the same.—II oi.l.\ni>, Suelojiuis, p. 60. 

lie [Lord Buoon] saw plainly that natural philosophy hath 
been intended by few ju'-rsons, and in them hath occupied the 
least part of their time.— Bacon, FUam Lcd/yrinthi, 6. 

\ 

It is BO plain that every man profiteth in that he most intendeth, 
that it ncedeth not to b(! stood upon.—Id., Essays, 29. 

I suifer for tlieir guilt now, and my soul, 

Like one that looks on ill-afifectod eyes, 

Is hurt with mere mieniion on th(‘ir follies. 

Bkn Jonson, Cynthia's Bevels. 

But did you not 

Observe with what intention the duke 
Sot eyes on Bomitilla ? 

SuisLET, The Boyal Master, act ii. sc. I.' 

According as we neglect meditation, so are our prayers imper- 
feet; meditation being the soul of prayer, and the intention of 
our hpirit.—J. Taylob, lAfe of Christy part i. § 5. 
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■ 

The Second accessory [to effcctnal prayer] is mtens'ou of, 
spirit or fervency.—Id., lb. part li. § I2. 

Jacobin. Tlio great Fi*cncli Revolution Las 
st amped itself too deeply and terribly upon the mind 
of Europe for ‘ Jacobin’ ever again to Lave any other 
meaning than that which the famous Club* a.s.som- 
bliiig in the hall ®f tht^Jiieobiii coiiverd, has given 
it; but it needs liardly to say that a ‘Jacobin ’ was 
once a Dominican friar, though this name did not ■ 
extend beyond France. 

Now am I young and stout tiiid bold, 

Now am I Kobert, now Hobln, 

Now frerc JMinour, now Jacobin. 

CiiAiTCEit, Romannt of the Hose, 6339. 

# 

Agent for Enuland, send tli}' riiifetr(‘ss word, 

What this detested Jacobw hath done. 

Marlowe, The Massacre at Paris, act iii. sc. 4. 

A certain Jacobin offered himself to the fire to prove fb<it 
Savonarola had true revelations, and was no heretic.—J. Tavi,ou, 
The Liberty of Prophesying, The Epistle Dedicatory. 

Jolly. For a long time after its adoption into 
the English language, ‘jolly* kept the meaning of 
bciautiful, which it brought with it from the French, 
and which ‘ joli ’ in French still retains. 

Then sete thei thro to solas hem at the windowe, 

Even over ih^joly place that to that palois longed. 

William of Pulerne, 5478. 

% 

I know myself to be 

A. jolly fellow; for even now I did behold and see 
Mine imago in the water sheer, and sure methought I took 
Delight to see my goodly shape and favour in th(? brook. 

Golding, Ovi^s Metamorphosis, b. 13. 
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Kindly — Kingdom. 

U 

AVlieii the ghm’ous realm of |puro delight, 

Illustrious Paradise, waited on the feet 
Eve. 

t Bka,umont, Psyche, iv. 4. 

Kikdly. Nothing ethical was coiuiotod in ‘ kindly’ 
once ; it* was simply the adjective of ‘ kind.’ But it is 
God’s ordinance that ‘ kind ’ should be ‘ kindly,’ in 
our modern sense of the wofd as well; and thus tlio 
word has attained this meaning. See ‘ Unkind.’ 

This Joon in the Gospel witnosseth that the Jcyndeli sono of 
God i.'! maad man.—WuiJ.Tr, Probjge of John. 

t 

EoiMsrauch as his mind gave him, that, his nephews living, 
men would not reckon that ho could have right to the realm, iie 
thought therefore without delay to J’id them, as though the kill¬ 
ing of his kinsmen could amend his cause, ami make him a 
kindly king.—Sir T. Mouk, History of King Jlichard III. 

Tho,ro3Ml eagle is callel in Greek Gnosios, as one would say, 
Irur and kindly, as descended from th(“ gentle and right aery of 
eagles.—II ollanu, Pliny, vol. i. p. 272. 

AVliatsoevor as the.Son of God lie may do, it is kindly for Him 
as the Son of Man to save the sons of men.—A nuukws, l^enuons, 
vol. iv. p. 253. 

AVhere are they? Gone to their own place, to Judas their 
brother; and, aft is mo.st kindly, the sons, to the father, of w'ick- 
odiiess, there to ho plagued with him for I'ver.—Id., Of lht‘ Con¬ 
spiracy of the Govorics, serui. 4. 

What greater tyranny and usurpation over poor souls would 
he have than is now exorcised, since the perjured prelates, tlie 
kindly l.Tood of the Man of sin, have defiled and burdened our 
poor Church?— Jus Vopuli Vindicatum, 1665. 

Kingdom. This and ‘ reign,’ which see, have been 
couA’-eniently desynonymized, this concrete, and that 
abstract; thus the * kingdom ’ of Great Britain, the 
* reign' of Queen Victoria. 
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In the four and two’.li ycr of Ids Jcyiirdom • 

Kenulf wciidc out of this worlde, and to the joye of liovono com. 

Life of St. Kenclmy 1858, part ii. p. 50. 

Knave. IIow many serving-lads must have been 
unfaithiul and dishonest before ‘ knave,’ whi(jh mcanit 
at first no more than boy, acquired the meaning whicli 
it has now ! Kote the same history in th^ German 
‘ Ihibc,’ ‘Dime,’ ‘ Scliall^’ tand sec ‘ Varlet.’ 

If it is a knave child, tdo j e him ; if it is a womman, kope ye., 
— Ka'ixlii.'i i. iC. Wicj.iF. 

ft V * 

The time is come; a Tevave chilclp she bare. 

CuAucEu, 27 ie Man of Lawes Tah. 

0 imirdeiDus slumber, 

Lay’st thou thy leaden niaee upon iny boy, 

Tiiat plays tlice music ? gentle knavt\ good night. 

SiiAKKsPKAUE, JuliKs Ccvnav, act iv. sc. 3. 

Knuckle. The German ‘Kudchel’ is any joint 
Avhatsocver; nor was our ‘knuckle’ limited formerly, 
as now it well nigh exclusively is, at least in regard 
of the human body, to certain smaller joints of the 
hand. 

Thou, Nilas, wert assigiu^d to stay her pains and*travels past, 

To which as soon as lo eanu* witli much ado, at last, 

With w'cary k/tucMets on thy brim she kneeled sadly down. 

Golding, Ovid's Metamorphosis^ b. i. 

But when 

* his scornful muse could ne’er abide 
With tragic shoos her a 7 icles for to hide,’ 

the pace of the verso told me that her maukin knuckles were 
never shapen to that roj'al buskin.—M ilton, Apology for 
Snwciymnwus^ p. 186. 

Lace. That which now commonly bears this 
name has it on the score of its curiously w’oven 
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threads; but ‘ lacc,’ probably identical with the Latin 
‘ laqueus,’ though it has not reached us through tlio 
Latin, being the sarar word, only differently spelt, as 
‘ latch,’ is commonly used by our earlier writers in 
^be more proper sense of a noose. 

And in my mind I measure pace l)y pace, 

To soeTi the ])l:M*e mys(Vf liad lest, 

That day tliiit I was Inngled in the laca 
In seeming slack, that knitteLh ever most. 

SuiiUKY, The Restless Siaic of a Lover. 

Ybt if the polype can get an(f entangle him [the lohslcr] unco 
within his long laces, he dies for it.— Holland, Tlutarvk's 
Morals, p. 973. 

< 

< 

Landscape. The second syllable in ‘ land>'Of/;)o ’ 
or * landsZjijo ’ is only a solitary example of an earlier 
form of the same termination which we meet in 
‘ friends*^^,’ ‘ lordLship,^ ‘ fellows/ii^),’ and the like. 
As these mean the manner or fashion of a friend, of a 
lord, and so on, so ‘ landscape ’ the manner or fashion 
of the land; and in our earlier English this rather as 
the pictured or otherwise counterfeited model, tlian 
in its very 'self. As this imitation would be neces¬ 
sarily in small, the word acquired the secondary 
meaning of a compendium or multum 'in parvo ; cf. 
Skinner, Etyrmlogicon, s. v. Landsicip : Tabula cho- 
rographica, primario autem terra, provincia, sen 
topographica trKiaypa<f>ia ; Phillips, New World of 
Words, s. V.; and Earle, Philology of the English 
Tongue, p. 275, who suggests that the word has 
been borrowed by us from the Dutch painters, which 
would at once account for the termination in ‘ schap ’ 
or * shape.* 
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The sins of otlior women sliow in hutd^hip, far (rff and full of 
slijulow ; liers [a harlot’s] in statue, near hand and bigger in the 
life.—Sir Thomas Ovkbhubt, Characters. 

LtmdoTi, :is you know, is our ^EWd^os 'EXAas, our England of 
England, and our landskip and r<‘j)ruscnt.it.ion of the whole 
island.— Hacket, Ltfe of Archbishop Williams, part ii#p. 59 * * 

The detestable traitor, that prodigy of nature, that o})probrium 
of ninnkirjd, that, o^ni(|iiity, lh:it .^ink of shi, and that, 

eompendiuni «»f basenesss, uho now e.-dls himself our J^rotoetor.— 
Addi'c.ts .\ntt i / ihj; Aiiobaptisl^^ to (he King, 165S, in Cuakkn- 
don’s lltsUrrg of ilte Great lieUlliou, b. xv. 


L-VTtur. Few things now avo ‘Tatched ’ or caught 
except a door or casomeut; but the word, the same 
as ‘li'u-c,’ was once of much wider use. • 

Those tha t remained tlirew darts at our men, and latching our 
darts, sent them again at us.— Goldino, C&sar, p. 60. 

Peahens arc' wont to lay hy night, and that from an high place 
where they perch ; and then, unle.ss there he good heed taken 
that the eggs he latchtd in some soft bed underneath, they iSise 
s.'»on broken.—II oi.uANJ), VUny. vol, i. p. 301. 


Lectuee. Where words like ‘ lecture ’ and ‘ read¬ 
ing ’ exist side by side, it is very usual for one after a 
wliile to bo appropriated to the doing of the thing, 
the other tcAho thing which is done. So it has been 
hero; but they were once synonymous. 

After the lecture of the law and of the prophets, the rulers of 
the synagogue sent unto them, saying, Good brethren, if ye 
have any sermon to exhort tlie people, say on .—Acts xiii. 15. 
CoVBBDALK, 

Tliat may be gathered out of Plutarch’s writings, out of 
tliose especially whore he speaketh of the lecture of the poets.— 
^JoBTH, Plutarch's Lives, p. 982. 

In my lecture I often perceive how my syithors commend ox- 
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Legacy — 

I 

amples for ihagnanimity and force, that ratlnsr proceed from a 
thick skin and hardness of the bones.—F lomo, Montaigm^a 
Essays, p. 72. ^ 

Leo ACT. This now owns no relation except with 
legatntn,’ which meant in juristic Latin a portion of 
the inheritance by testamentary disposition witii- 
drawn from tlie heir, and l^^stowAd upon sonic other; 
but formerly with ‘legatus’ and ‘legatio,’ ambas- 
L sador aud embassage. 

T.Ii(‘y were then pr<viching bisliops, and more often seen in 
pulpits than in priKCos’ }).ilacc‘s; mure often occupied in his 
legacy, who said, Go ye into the whole world and preach tin- 
gospel to all men, than in embassages and affiiirs of princes.— 
Hmtiilies, Against Peril of Idolatry. 

Otherwise, while he is yet far off. sciuling a legacy, lie asktili 
those things that belong to pc-act .—Lvke xiv. 32. l»,Ju'ims. 

And his citizens haled him, and they sent a. Icgadr after him, 
saying, Wo will not have thi.s man to roign (>ver ns.— JjuA.e xi\. 
14. Ibid. 

Levy. Troops are now raised, or ‘levied,’ indif¬ 
ferently : but a siege is only raised, and not ‘ levied,’ 
as it too on9e might have been. 

Eaphrauor having levied the siege from this one city, forth¬ 
with led his army to Domotrias.—II ollanu, IA^, J). 1178. 

liEWD, There are three distinct stages in the 

LEWJDi-r, • meaning of the word ‘ lewd ; ’ of these 

Lewbness. ) it has entirely overlived two, and sur¬ 
vives only in the third, namely in that of wanton or 
lascivious. Without discussing here its etymology 
or its exact relation to ‘lay,’ it is sufficient to observe, 
that, as ‘ lay,’ it was often nsed in the sense of igno¬ 
rant, or rather ^unlearned. Next, according to the 
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proad saying of the ’Pharisees, ‘This pooplo who 
knowcth not the law arc cursed * (John vii. 49), and 
on the assumption, which would have its truth, that 
those untaught in the doctrines, would be uuexercised 
in the j)ractices, of Christianity, it came to ^signify, 
vicious, though without designating one vice .more 
than others. Wliile in its present and third gtage, it 
has, like so many othei^ words, retired from this 
general designation of all vices, to express one of the 
more- freftueiit, alone. 

T)ii in thri oldc law Li'^ytes it kopjo; 

ILi'l iJiOf Icn'iJ men Icvc to loggon liondo on that cheste. 

Piers Plovghman, 7668. 

For as n]och(‘ a*' tin* enratis hon often so hvmd, that tlui un- 
lUrslondeii not Ixiokis of L;uyu for to techo llio peple, it is sped- 
ttd not only tl’c liw ’ ifplt', hut 'Iso to the lewed cui'iitis, to 
liiivo hookis 111 Engliscli oi‘ needful loor 1,0 the lewed peple.— 
WyrlijJ'e Mss., p. 5. 

Of sondrv dontes tlius they jangh and trete, 

As Idtid people dotnen comiinly 
Of lluiigos that ben made more subtilly 
Than they can in liir Iciedneasc comprehend. 

CuAtJCEn, TJte Squiercs 'Pale. 

Xeitlier was it Christ’s intention tliat there ^loidd he any 
thing in it [tlie Lord’s Prayer] dark or far from our cnpiicity, 
six eially since ibdiieiongeth equally to ivll, and is as necessary for 
the lewd as the learned .—A tihorl Catechism, 1553. 

This is servitude, 

To serve the unwise, or him who hath rebelled 
Against his worthier, as those now serve thee, 

Thyself not free, but to thyself enthralled, 

Yet lewdly darest our ministering upbraid. 

MiLTriN, Paradise Lost, b. vi. 

If it wor«‘, a maltor of wrong or wicked lewdness [^qSiuipynfid], 
, 0 yo Jews, reason would that I should bear with you .—Acts 
xviii. 14. Authorized Version. 
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LUjeral — Libertine. 


Lihehab. Often used by Shakespeare and bis co- 
temporaries as free of tongue, licentious or wanton 
in speech. 

Thoro with fantastic gaflands did she come. 

Of erow-flowers, nctlles. daisies, and long purples, 

^'liat liberal Bhepherds give e grosser name, 

«Bi4 our cold maids do dcad-men’s-tingers call them. 

SnA^srKAi*K, IJamlrt, aet iv. sc. 7. 

Desrlemona [of lar}o\ Is ho not a most pi-ofane and libera 
• counsellor?—Id., Oihrllo, act ii. sc. i. 

, But that wc thee, "^yatt, to l*o true. 

Thy ovei'lxddaoss slioiihl he pnid with death; 

Jhit cpa.se. for fear your hln ral tfuigue offend. 

WKr.sTKii, ‘JJtc Fauiotii, History of Sir 'i'bo'/itas fryatt. 

« 

Libertimo. a striking evidence of the extreme 
likelihood that he wlio has no restraints on Lis belief 
will ere long have none upon his life, is given by this 
word ‘ libertine.’ Aj)plied at first to certain heretical 
sects, and intended to mark the licentious lihcrfy of 
their creed, ‘ libertine ’ soon lei go altogether its 
relation to what a man believed, and acquired tbe 
sense which it now has, a ‘libertine ’ being one who 
has released himself from all moral restraints, and 
especially in his relations with the other sex. 

That the Scriptures do not contain in them alllhings necessary 
to salvation, is the fountain of many great and capital error.s ; I 
instance in the whole doctrine of th^libcriines, familists, quakers, 
and other enthusiasts, which issue from this corrupted fountain. 
—J. Taylor, A Dissiuisive from Popery, part ii. b. i, § 2. 

It is not to be denied that the said liheriine doctrines do more 
contradict the doctrine of the Gospel, even Christianity itsel^, 
than the doctrines of the Papists about the same subjects do.— 
Baxter, Catholic Theology^ part iii, p. 289. 

It is too probable that our modern lihertims, deists, and 
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Litigious — Lively. 

utlififets, took occasion from the scandalous contcnti()ns of Chris 
tians about many things, to disbelieve all .—J Dibcoiirsc oj 
Logovuichies, 1711. 

LitigIIOUS. This word has changed from an ob¬ 
jective to a subjective sense. Things were ‘litigious * 
♦)iice, which offered matter for going to law; persons 
arc ‘litigious ’ now^ who^are prone to going t() la^Av. 
Both meanings are to be found in the Latin ‘ liti- 
giosus,’ though prcdominantlj that which we have i 

now made the sole meaning. 

• 

llolopia ho hath subdued' by force of arms, and could not 
abide to hear that tlic (l''torminntif)n of certain })roTinces, w]iiel« 
wore debatable and litigious, sliould bo rPfcrrt'd to ^lo awaid of 
the people of home.— Boixand, Livi/, p. illi. 

Of the {ii’tielos gainsaid by a great, outcry, three and no more 
did se(‘in to be liiu/ious. —ILackkt, L'fc of Archhishoj) Wdliains, 
pari I. j), 140. 

No fences parted field.s, nor marks nor bounds 
Itistingnished aercs of litigicvs grounds. 

Dbyokx, Virgil's Georgies, b. i. 193, 4. 

Lively. This was once nearly, if not altogether, 
equipollent with ‘ living.’ We have here the expla¬ 
nation of a circninstance wliich many probably have 
noted and regretted in the Authorized Version of the 
Now Testament, namely that while \iQov ^uivra at 
I ii. 4 is ‘ a living stone,’ \idoi which 

follows immediately, ver. 5, is only ^lively stones,’ 

‘ living ’ being thus brought down to ‘ lively ’ with 
no correspondent reduction in the original to warrant 
it. But when our Version was made, there wa.s 
scarcely any distinction between the forces of tlie 
. words. Still it would certainly have been better to 
adhere to one word or the other. 
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Livenj *. 

Was it weH done to suffer him, imprisoned in chains, lying in 
a dark dungeon, to draw his livcltf hreatli at the pleasure of the 
hangman?— Holland, Livy, p, 228. 

Had I htit soon thy pict are in this plight, 

It would have madded me; what shall I do 
Jfow T behold thy lively body so ? 

. SiiAKESPKAiiK, TitiiH Attdronicus, act iii. sc. i- 

That his dear father might interment have. 

See, the young man entiTred a lively grave!. 

Massingkh, 2 'he FaiaL Down/, act ii. sc. i. 

Liyery. It need hardly^ be observed that the ex¬ 
planation of ‘livery ’ whicli Spenser offers (see below) 
is })erfectly correct; but \vc do not any longei’ recog¬ 
nize the second of those uses of the word there men¬ 
tioned by him. It is no longer apjdied to the ration, 
or stated portion of food, delivered at stated periods 
(the aiTOjjLtTptov of Lulce xii. 42), cither to the 
members of a household, tQ soldiers, or to others. 

To bed they busked them anon, 

Their Uveryes were served them up soone^ 

With a meriy cheer. 

BaHad of John dc Itccve, 155. 

What livery is, wc by common u.so in England know well 
enough, namely, that is, allowance of horse-meat, as t(» keep 
horses at livery, the winch word, I guess, is derived of livering 
or delivering forth their nightly f(!od. So in great houses the 
Uvery is said to be served up for all night. And livery is also 
the tipper weed which a servant-man woawth, so called, as I sup- 
})oso, for that it was delivered and taken from him at pleasure.— 
Spenseii, View of the State of Ireland, 

The emperor’s officers every night went through the toviii 
from house to house, wheretit any English gentleman did repast 
or lodge, and served their liverieft for all night; first the officers 
brought into the hou.se a cast of fine manchet, and of .silver two 
gr#'at pots, with white wine, and sugar, to the weight of a pound, 
&c.—C avendish, Li^c of Cardinal Wolscy. 
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Loiter, ) Whatever may be the deriTjation of ‘ to • 

Loiterer. 1 loiter * it is certain that it formerly 
implied a* great deal more and worse than it implies 
now. The ‘ loiterer ’ then was very much what the 
tramp is now. • 

God bad that no such strong lubbers should loyter and goe a 
begging, and bo cliargcabli^ to the congregation.*—TV nd^e, 
Works, p. 217. ^ 

He that giveth any alms to an idle beggar robbeth the trul^ 
poor; as S. Ambrose sometimes complainetli that the main¬ 
tenance of the poor is made; the spoil of the loiterer. —SANDtSRSON, 
Sermons, 1671, vol. i. p. 198. • 

If he bo but once so taken idly ipguing, he [the Provost 
Martial] may punish him moro lightly, tis with stocks or such 
like; but if he be found again so loitering he may scourge him 
w’ith whips or rods; after which if he be again taken, let him 
have the bitterness of martial law.— Spen’skb, View of the State 
of Ireland. 

Lover. This word has undergone two restric¬ 
tions, of which formerly it knew nothing. A natural 
delicacy, and an unwillingness to confound under a 
common name things essentially different, has caused 
‘ lover ’ no longer to be equivalent with friend, but 
always to imply a relation resting on the difference 
of sex; while further, and within these narrower 
limits, the ‘ lover * is always the man, not as once 
the man or the woman indifferently. We might 
still indeed speak of *a pair of lovers,* but then da<tur 
denominatio a potiori. 

If yo lovo thorn that love you, what thank have ye tlu'refore ? 
for sinners also love their lovers.—Luke vi. 32 . Covebdaus. 

■ l^or Hiram was ever u lover of David.—i Kin, v. i. Author¬ 
ized Version. 


L 
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Ludd interval 


[ This Posthumus, 

Host liko a noble lord in love, and one 
That had a rq^al lover, took his hint. 

f Shakespeabe, Cymhelinc, act v . sc . 5. 

If I freely may discover 
What would please me in a lover, 

1 would have Iter fair and witty, 
j Savouring more of court than city. 

^ Ben Jonson, The Poetasta', 

Lucid interval. We limit tliis at present to the 
brief and transient season when a mind, ordinarilj' 
clouded and obscured by insanity, recovers for a 
while its clearness. It had no such limitation 
formerly, but was -of very wide use, as the four 
passages quoted below, in each of which its apj)lica- 
tion is different, will show.* 

East of Edom lay the land of Uz, where Job dwelt, so rc- 
noAvned for lixs patience, when the devil Jieaped afflictions upon 
him, allowing him no lucid intervals. — Fuller, A Pisgah Sight 
of Palestine, b. iv. c. 2. 

* One would willingly known little more of this phrase ‘luci<l 
interval,’ wliich had evidently about the time of the first of my 
ij^uotations recently comxj into the language, but from what quar¬ 
ter, whether from the writings of physicians or naturalists, or 
from what other source, I am unable to say. Of its recent intro¬ 
duction I find evidence in the following passage ;—‘ The saints 
liave their turbida intervalla, their ebbing and flowing, their full 
and their wane; but yet all their cloudings do but obscure their 
graces, not extinguish them. All the goodness of other men that 
seem to live, are but lucida intervalla, they sire good but by fits.’ 
(Preston, Description of Spiritual Death and Life, 1636, p. 73.) 
Ho one would have used this Latin phrase in a sermon had 
‘lucid interval’ been already familiar in English, or had ‘lu- 
cidum intervalhim ’ not already somewhere existed. The word 
‘interval,’ it may be here remarked, was only coming into use at 
the beginning of tlie seventeenth century. Holland in his Pliny 
uses, but using explains it; Avhile Chillingworth still regards it 
as Latin, and uTltesy^ intervalla,’ 
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Lumber, 

/ 

• 

Some l)cams of wit on other souls may faH, 

Strike through, and moko a bund interval : 

But tShadwell’s genuine nigh^admits no my, 

His rising fogs prevail upon tho<day. 

Heydex, Mac-FlccJcnoe. 

Such is the njifure of man, tJiat it requires ltu:id intervals f 
and tlio vigour of the mind would flag and decay, should it 
always jog on at the rate of a common enjoyment, withoul; being 
sometimes quickened fftid exiiftcd with the vicissitude of sdt^^ 
move refined pleasures.— South, Scnnonut 1744, vol. viii.p, 403. 

Thus he [Lord Lyttelton] continued, giving his dying benedic- • 
tion to all around him. On Monday morning a bioid interval 
gave some small hopes; but tli^se vani.^icd in the evening.— 
Kurrative of ilie rhysician, inserted in Johnson's Life of Lord 
Lyttelton. 

As the Lombards were the banters, so 
also they were the pawnbrokers of the middle ages ; 
indeed, as they would often advance money upon 
pledges, the two businesses were very closely joined, 
would often run in, to one another. The ‘ lumber ’ 
room was originally the Lombard room,or room where 
the Lombard banker and broker stowed away his 
pledges; ‘ lumber ’ then, as in the passage from Butler, 
the pawns and pledges themselves. As these would 
naturally often accumulate here till they became out 
of date and unserviceable, the steps are easy to bo 
traced by which the word came to possess its present 
meaning. 

potius Innihar, as to put one’s clothes to lumbar, i.e, 
pignori dare, oppignoraro.—S kixxkk, Ktymologicon. 

And by an action falsely laid of trovei* 

Tho lumber for their proper goods recover. 

Butueb, Upon Critics, 

They put lip all tho little plate they had in the lumber, which 
is pawning it, till the ships came.—Lady Muuray, Lives of 
George Baillic and of Lady Grisell Baillic. ^ 

-L 2 
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Lurch—Lust 


Luech.' ‘To lurcli* is seldom used now except 
of a ship, which * lurches * when it makes something 
of a headlong dip in ihe sea; the fact that by so doing 
it, partially at least, hides itself, and so ‘ lurks,’ for 
‘ lurk * and ‘ lurch * are identical, explains this em¬ 
ployment of the word. But ‘ to lurch,* generally as 
apt active verb, was of much mere frequent use in 
early English; and soon superinduced on the sense 
of lying concealed that of lying in wait with the view 
of intercepting and seizing a prey. After a while 
this superadded notion of intercepting and seizing 
some booty quite thrust out that of lying concealed; 
as in all three of the quotations which follow. 

It is not un auspicate beginning of a feast, nor agreeable to 
amity and good fellowship, to snatch or lurch one from anotlicr, 
to have many hands in a dish at once, striving a vie wlio should 
be more nimble with his fingers.— -Holland, PluUtrcJis Moruls^ 
p. 679. 

I speak not of many more [discommodities o’f a residence] : 
too far off from great cities, which may hinder business ; or too 
near them, which lurchetk all provisions,and maketh everything 
■dear.— Bacon, Essays^ 45. 

At the beginning of tliis war [tlio Crusades] the Pope’s tem¬ 
poral power in lt 4 i]y was very slender; but soon after he grew 
within short time without all measure, and did lurch a castle 
here, gain a city there from the emperor, while he was employed 
in Palestine. —^Puller, I'he Holy War, b. i. e. ii. 

Lust. Used at this present only in an ill sense, 
not as iiridvfilaj but as iiridv/xia kokIj {Col, iii. 5), and 
this mainly in one particular direction. * Lust ’ had 
formerly no such limitations, nor has it now in, 
German. Th^ same holds good of the verb. 



Luxury, i49 * 

Of prikyng and of huntyng for the liare ^ • 

Was al his lust, for no cost wolde he spare, 

CirwcKD, CanUrhiiry Tales, 192. 

Through faith a man is purged of his sins, and ohtainetli hist 
onto the law of God.—T ynuale, Prologue upon the Epistle to 
the Romans. ^ • 

It was not breanso of tho multitude of you above alt nations 
tlnit tho Lord had Iv^t uuto you and chose you.— Pent. A'ii. 7 . 
CoVKUDALK. * 

Thou inaycst kill and oat flesh in all thy gates, whatsoever thy 
soul histeih after.— Vtut. xii. 15. Autliorized Version. 

* . * . * 

Luxury, ] ‘ Luxuria ’ iu classical Latin was very 

Luxuiuors.) much what our * luxury ’ is now. Tho 
meaning which in our earlier Unglish was its only 
one, namely indulgenco in sins of the flesh, is derived 
from the use of ‘ luxuria ’ in the medieval ethics, 
where it never means anything else but this. The 
weakening of the influence of the scholastic theology, 
joined to a more familiar acquaintance with classical 
Latinity, Jhas probably caused its return to the 
classical meaning. In the definition given by 
Phillips (see below), we note the process of tran¬ 
sition from its old meaning to its ne\>^ tho old still 
remaining, but tlie now superinduced upon it. 

O foulo lust of hixuricy to thin endo 
Kot only that thou taintest manues mind, 

Jjut veraily thou wolt his body slieiule. 

CiiArcKK, The Man of Lawes I'ale. 

Luxury and hist fasten a rust and foulness on tho mind, that 
it cannot sve sin in its odious deformity, nor virtue in its unat¬ 
tainable beauty.—L atiss, Spiritual Pajcciion, c. i. 

Luxury, all superfluity and excess in carnal pleasures, sump¬ 
tuous fore or building; sensuality, riotousness, profuseness.— 
Phillips, Rew World of Words. 
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f 

S|ie knows the heat of a luxurious bed. 
tSHAKESFEASE, Muck Ado ahout Nothing, act ir. sc. i. 

Again, that many of their Popes be such as I have said, 
naughty, wicked, luxurious men, they openly confess.— Jackson, 
The Eternal Truth of Scriptures, b. ii. c. 14. 

L 

Magnificent,'! Frequently used by our elder 

^Iagnificence. J writers where ,we should employ 
-AuQiiificent or generous. Yet there lay in the word 
^ something more than in these; something of tlu' 
fisyaXoTTpeireia of Aristotle; a certain grandeur pre¬ 
siding over and ordering *chis large distribution of 
wealth. Bcliind both uses an earlier and a nobler 
than either may be traced, as is evident from my 
first quotation. 

Then comctli magnificence, that is to say when a man dotli 
and performoth grcl- werkos of goodnessc.—CiiAucmf, The Per- 
sones Tale. 

Every amorous person bocometh liberal and magnifiemt, al¬ 
though he had been aforetime a pinching snudgo; in such sort 
as men tsike more pleasure to give away and bestow upon those 
whom they love, than they do to take and roccivc of others.— 
H0LI.AXD, Plutarch's Morals, p. 1147. 

» 

, Am I close-handed, 

Because I scatter not among you that 
I must not call my own ? know, you court-lccches, 

A prince is never so magnificent 
As when he’s sparing to enrich a few 
"With the injuries of many. 

Massinger, I'he Emperor of the East, act ii. sc. i. 

Bounty and magnificence are virtues very regal; but a pro¬ 
digal king is nearer a tyrant than a parsimonious.— Bacon, 
Essays, Of a King. 

Maid. A word which, in its highest sense as= 

virgin, might once be applied to either sex, to Sir 

n 
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I5f 

Galahad as freely Ss to the Pucelle, but which is. 
now restricted to one. Compare irapOet'oc in Greek. 

To him [John tho Apostle] God Iftngyng in the cross hitook 
his raodir, that a mayde schulde kepo k maydo.—W icijf, Pro¬ 
log of John. 

I wot wcl that the Apostle was n maid ; * ^ 

But nathcloss, though tliat lie wrote and said 
lie wold thjft everjtwight wore swiche as He, 

All n’is but cousoil to virginitee. 

CitAUCKif, Wife of Baflfs Talc. 

• ' 

Sir Galahad is a maid and sinned never; and that is the cause 
ho shall achieve where he goefli that y8 nor none such shall not 
attain.—SirT. Ma-Loiiy, Mortc Jf Arthurfh. xiii. c. i6. 

Make, ) The very early use of ‘ makery* as equiva- 

Maker, j lent to poet, and ‘ to make ’ as applied to 
the exercise of the poet’s art, is evidence that the 
words are of genuine home-growth, and not mere 
imitations of the Greek and iroieiy, which Sir 

Philip Sydney, as will be seen below, suggests as 
possible. • The words, like the Frencli ‘trouvere ’ and 
‘ troubadour,’ tho O.H.D. ‘ scof,’ and tho A.S. ‘ scop,’ 
mark men’s sense that invention, and in a certain 
sense, creation, is the essential character of the poet 
Tho quotation from Chaucer will sufficiently prove 
how entirely mistaken Sir John Harrington was, 
when he affirmed (^Apolocfy for Pootnj, p. 2) that 
Piittenham in his Art of English Pocsg, 1589, was 
the first who gave ‘ make ’ and ‘ maker ’ tliis mean¬ 
ing. Sir Walter Scott somewhere claims them as 
Scotticisms; but exclusively such they certainly ai’o 
not. 

And eke to mo it is a gvoat pcnauiice, 

Sith rime in English hath such sciycito, 
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To follpw word by word the curiosite 
Of Graunson, flour of hem that make in Fraunce. 

Chavceb, Complaint of Mars and Venus. 

The God of shepherds, Titjnis, is dead, 

Who taught me, homely as I can, to make. 

' ^ Si'EXSEn, The Shepherds Calendar^ June. 

The old famous poet Chaucer, for his excellency and wonder¬ 
ful still’ ill ^making, his scholar Lylgate (rt worthy scholar of so 
-txcellent a master) ealloththe lode-star of our language.—E.K., 
Epistle Dedicatory to Spenser's ShephereVs Calendar. 

I 

There cannot bo in a maker a fouler fault than to falsify his 
accent to servo his cadewfe, or byi.untruo orthography to wrench 
his words to help his rhyme.—P uttexitam, Art of English 
Poesy, b. ii. c. 8. 

i 

The Greeks^named the poel voiririis, w'hich name, as the most 
uxcellenl, hath gone through other languages. It comethof this 
word to make; wdiercin I know’ not whether by luck or 

w’isdom we Englishmen have met we ll with the Greeks in calling 
him a maker .—Sir P. Sidxey, Defence (f Poetry. 

Manure. This is the same word as ‘mancouvre/ 
to work with the hand; and thus, to till ojr cultivate 
the earth; this tillage being in earlier periods of 
society the great and predominant labour of the 
hands. Wo .restrain the word now to one particular 
branch of this cultivation, hut our ancestors made it 
to embrace the whole. 

The manuring hand of the tiller shall root up all that burdens 
the soil.— Miltox, Ileason of Church Government. 

It [Japan] is mountainous and craggy, full of rocks and stony 
places, so that the third part of this empire is not inhabited or 
manure.—Mcnwrials of Japan (llackluyt Society), p. 3. 

A rare and excellent wit untaught doth bring forth many good 
and evil things together; as a fat soil, that lieth unmanured, 
bringetli forth both herbs and woods.—N urtii, Plutarch's Lives, 
p. 185. 



Mean—Mechanic 


I 

Every man’s hfind itching to throw a cudgel at lym, who, like- 
a nut-tree, must he manured by beating, or else would never 
bear fruit.— ^Fulleu, 27 /c Holy War, k ii. c. ii. 

Mean, \ This word was originally used in the 
Meanness, j sense of ‘ common/ * lowly/ ^without 
the notion of moral baseness which now attaches to it. 

Thys man is meanc of statufo, yongo enough, well wittyd, well 
manerd.— Taston Letters, vol. v. p. 124. 

And tho mean man boweth down, and the great man humblctli • 

himself.—Isai. ii. 0. Authorized Version. 

• • • 

Hut, for his meanness and dispjiragonient, 

My sire, who me too dearly well did love, 

Unto my choice by no means would assent. 

Spkxser, Fairy Qiitcn, iv. 7, 16. 



Measles. This has only been by later use re- 
strained to one kind of sjioiled sickness; but ‘meazel’ 
(it is spelt in innumerable ways) was once leprosy, 
or more often the leper himself, and the disease, 
‘ meselry.’ • 

Eorsoth(‘ he was a .stroiigo man and riche, but mescll ,— 
4 Kin. v. I. 17101 . 11 ’. 

In this same year the mysscles thorow onto Cfristondom wero 
slaundcred that thei had mad covcnauiit w’ith Sarascues for to 
poison all Christen men.— Capo wave, Chronicle of England, 
p. 186. 

Ho [Pope Dcodatus] kissed a mysel, and sodeynly tho myscl 
W’as whole.—Id., Ib. p. 95. 

Mechanic, ) This now simply expresses a fact, 

Mecuanical. ) and is altogether untinged with pas¬ 
sion or sentiment; but in its early bistory it ran 
exactly parallel to the Greek ftavavaoc, which, ex¬ 
pressing first the sitting hy the stfve, as one plying 
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Meddle — Mediterranean, 


a handicraft might do, came afterward^, in obedience 
to certain constant tendencies of language, to imply 
the man ethically illiberal. See the quotation from 
Holland, s. v. ‘ Fairy.’ 

* Base and meclianical niggardise tliey [flattorors] account tem¬ 
perate frugality.—H oliand, Plutarch's Morals, p. 93. 

Base dunghill villaijji and 7 iii’chanical. 

Shakespeabe, 2 Henry VI., act i. sc. 3. 

. It wjis never a good world, since emplojmicnt was counted 
i!iccha 7 iic, and idleness gentility.—^W hiti.ock, Zootnmia, p, 30. 

« ** 

( 

Mebblu. This had once no such offensive meaning 
of mixing oneself up in other people’s Jbusiness as now 
it has. On the contraiy, Harrow in one of his 
sermons draws expressly the distinction between 
‘ meddling ’ and being meddlesome, and only con¬ 
demns the latter. 

In the drynke that she meddlicl to you, myngo ye double to 
her.— Apoc. xviii. 6. Wiclik 

How is it that tliou^ being a Jew, askost drink of mo, which 
am a Samaritan ? For the Jews meddle nf)t [ou (ruyxpuvrou] with 
the Samaritans.— Jolm iv. 9. Cbanmeu. 

t 

We beseech you, brethren, that ye study to be quiet, and to 
meddle with your own business.—i Thess. iv. 10, ii. Tyndalu. 

Tlio he, that had well y-conned his lerc, 

Thu.s 7 ncdh‘d his talk with many a tear. 

SpENBEit, Urn Shepherds Calendar, May, 

Mebiteiiranean. Only seas are ‘ mediterranean ’ 
now, and for us only one Sea; but there is no reason 
why cities and countries should not be characterized 
as ‘ mediterranean ’ as well; and they were so once. 
We have preferred, however, to employ ‘ inland.’ 



Medley — Melancholy. 155’ 

Their buildings are for'tho most part of tymbcr, for the medi- 
terranean countreys have almost no stone.— The Kyngdome of 
Ja])onia, p. 6. 

An old man, full of days, and living still in your mediier- 
rancan city, Covont^3^— Hknby Holland, Preface to Holland!s 
Vyropadm. • 

It [Arabia] hath store of cities as well mediterranean ns mari¬ 
time.— 'Holland, Ammianus. 

• • 

JMedlet. It is plain from the frequent use of the 
French ‘ melee ’ in the description of battles that we* 
feel the want of a corrospon^ng English word. 
There liavo been attempts, thoughr hardly successful 
ones, to naturalize ‘ melee,’ and as ‘ voice ’ has become 
ill English ‘volley,’ that so ‘melee’ should become 
‘ melley.’ Perhaps, as Tennyson has sanctioned these, 
employing ‘ mellay ’ in his l^rlnccub'y they muj now 
succeed. But there would have been no need of this, 
nor yet of borrowing a foreign word, if ‘ medley ’ had 
been allowed to keep this more passionate use, which 
once it po.ssesscd. 

The consul for his part forslowcd not to come to liaiul-fight. 
The medley continued above three hours, and the hope of victory 
hung in equal balance.—H olijind, Livy^ p. iiigt 

Now began the conflict for the winning and defending of that 
old castle, whieli proved a medley of twelve hours long.— Swedish 
Intdligencer^ vol. ii. p. 41. 

Melancholy. This has now ceased, nearly or 
altogether, to designate a particular form of moody 
madness, the German ‘ Tiefsinn,’ which was ascribed 
by the old physicians to a predominance of hlcudc Inle 
mingling with the blood. It was not, it is true, 
always restrained to this peculiar form of mental 
unsoundness; thus Burton’s ‘An|itomy of Mclan- 
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cJioly ’ has ,uot to do this one form of madness, 
but with all. This, however, was its prevailing use, 
and here is to be fonnd the link of connexion be¬ 
tween its present use, as a deep pensiveness or sad¬ 
ness, and its past. 

That 'property of melancholy, wlierehy men heconio to l>c de¬ 
lirious in some one point, their judgment^jstanding untouched in 
.etthers.— 11 . Moiuj, A Brief Discourse of Enthusiasm, sect. xiv. 

Luthers conference Avitli the devil might bo, for ought I know, 

' nothing but a melancholy dream.— CiiiLLisawonTii, The Bdigicn 
of Protestants, Preface. , 

Tliough I am persuaded that none but the devil and this 
onelcmcholy miscreant were in the plot [the Luke of Bucking¬ 
ham’s murder], yet in fbro Lei many wore guilty of this Tdcjotl, 
that rejoiced it w’as spilt.— Hackkt, Life of Archhishop Wil¬ 
liams, part ii. p. 8o. 

Some melancholy men have ])elicved that elephants and birds 
and other creatures have a language when^by they discourse 
with one another.— Buynolds, Passions and Faculties of the 
JSoiil, e. 39. 

Mere, ) There is a good note on these words, and 

Merely. ) on the changes of meaning which they 
have undergone, in Craik’s JUnyllsh of Shdl’Gspearc, p. 
80. He thei’e says : ‘ Merely (from the Latin meriis 
and mere) means purely, only. It separates that 
which it designates and qualifies from everything 
else. But in so doing the chief or most emphatic 
reference may bo made either to that which is in¬ 
cluded, or to that which is excluded. In modern 
English it is always to the latter. In Shakespeare’s 
day the other reference was more common, that 
namely to what was included.* 

With them all tho people of Mounster went out, and many 
other of them which ^'cro incrc English, thenceforth joined them- 
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twelves with tlio Irish ngaiiist the king, and tcrn^pd themselves * 
very Irish. —Spkkser, View of the State of Ireland. 

Our wine is hero mingled with wn^cr and with myrrh ; there 
^in heaven] it is mere and unmixed.—J. Taylok, 7 ’Ac Worthy 
Communicant. 

TJjo groat winding-sheets, that hury all things in oblivion, are 
two, deluges and earthquakes. As for confljxgralions sfnd great 
droughts, they do not^aweb/ dispeople and* destroy.# Phaqjbhon’s 
■car went hut a day ; and the three years’ drought, in the time 
of Elias, was hut piirticular, and left people alive.—B acon, 
Essaye, 58. 

lye on’t; O fyo I ’tis an unweotjpd gartlen, 

That grows to seed; things rank and gross in niiture 
Possess it merely. 

Shakest;eakk, Hamlet, act i. sc 2. 

Mess. This used continually to be applied to a 
cpiaternion, or group of four persons or things. Pro¬ 
bably in the distribution of food to large numbers, it 
was found most convenient to aminge them in/o?o*.‘*, 
and hence this application of the word. A ‘ mess ’ 
at the Iiuis of Court still consists of four. A phrase- 
book published in London in 1617 bears this title, 
^Janua Liiiguarum Quadrtllmjnis, or A Messe of 
Tongues, Latine, English, French, and Spanish.’ 

There hicks a fourth thing to make up the oucss .—LATniEii, 
.Sernimi 5. 

‘IVliere are your mess\ of sons to back you now ? 

Shakespeare, 3 Henry VI., act i. sc. 4. 

Amongst whom [converted Jews] we meet with a mens of most 


* A recent editor of Bacon, I need hardly not the mobf 
recent, lias made a hopeless confusion hy changing this * and ’ 
into *hiit,’ evidently from not understanding the old use of 
merely.’ 

t Edward, George, Bichard, and Edmund. 
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IS8 

eminent men r Nicolaus Lyra, that grand commentator on the 
Bible; Hieronymus de SanctA Fide, turned Christian aboiit anno 
1412; Ludovicus CarettuSj living in Paris anno 1553 J and tho 
never sufficiently to he praised Emmanuel Trcmellhis.— Fulleh, 
A Tixgah Sight of Palestine^ part ii. h. 5. 

METAli. The Latin * mctallum ’ signified a mine 
before ,it signified the metal which was found in tho 
„ mine; and Jeremy Taylor uses ‘ metal ’ in this sense 
of mine. This may be a latinism peculiar to him, as 
he has uf such not a few ; in which case it would 
scarcely have a right to a place in this little volume, 
which does not propose to note the peculiarities of 
single writers, but the general course of the language. 
I, however,'^insert it, counting it more probable that 
my limited reading hinders me from furnishing an 
example of this use from some other author, than 
that such docs not somewhere exist. 

It was impossible to live without our king, Init as slaves live, 
that is, such who are civilly dead, and persons condemned to 
metals. —J. Taylou, Bitctor Biihitantium^ Epistle I)Micatory. 

MF4TITODIST. This term is restricted at present to 
the followers* of John Wesley; but it was once ap¬ 
plied to those who followed a certain ‘ method ’ in 
philosophical speculation, or in the ethical treatment 
of themselves or others. 

The finest meth)distSf acconling to Aristotle’s golden rule of 
artificial hounds, condemn geometrical precepts in arithmetic, or 
arithmetical precepts in geometry, as irregular and abusive.— 
G-. Hakvey, Pierce's Supererogation, p. 117. 

For physicK, search into tho writings of Hippocrsitcs, Galen 
and the methodists .— Sakdbrsox, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 135. 

All of us have some or other tender parts of our souls, which 
we cannot endiire shoidd bo ungently touched; every man must 
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1)0 his own mcthodUt to find thorn out.—JACKsq^, Just^ying 
Faith, h. iv. c. 5. 

Militia. By this name, as the contests between 
Charles I. and his Parliament have made ns all to 
know, the entire military force of the nation, .and not* 
a pai*t of it only, was designated in the sevenlccnth 
century. It is tru» indeed that this force did intich 
more nearly resemble our militia than our standing 
army, but it was never used for that to the exclusion 
of this. ' 

It was a small thing to contcaul with tho Parliament about 
Iho sole power of the militia, when wo sec him doing little less 
than laying hands on the weapons of (?od Himself, which aro 
his judgemenrs, to wield and manage them by the sway and bent 
of hjs own frail cogitations.— Miltox, Iconovlastes, c. 26. 

The king's captsiiiis and soldiers fight his battles, and yet ho 
is summim invpcrator, and tho power of the militia is his.— 
J. TAYLoit, Ductor Diihifaniium, iii. 5, 7. 

Ye are of his flock and his militia,; ye aro now to fight his 
bfittles, and thpreforo to put on his armour.—Id., Chi Pri^aration 
for Conjirmaiimi, § 7. 

Minion. Once no more than darling or dearling 
(mignon). It is quite a superaddition of later times 
that the ‘ minion ’ is an unworthy object, on whom 
an excessive fondness is bestowed. 

Map now an Adam in thy memory, 

By God’s ow’n hand made with great majesty; 

No idiot fool, not drunk with vain opinion, 

But God’s disciple, and his dearest minion. 

Sylvesteb, Du Darias" Weeks, The Imposture, 

Whoso to marry a minion wife \ 

Hath had good chance and hap, 

Must love her and cherish her all his life, 

And dandle her in his lap. 



Old Song, 



i6o Mmute — Miscreant* 

MinTJt:^. * Minutes ’ are now * minute * portions 
of time'j they might once be ‘mintite* portions of 
anything. « 

But whanne a poro widcwo was come, sdie cast two mynutist 
' that is a ferthing.— Mark xii. 42. Wiclif. 

Let‘us, with the poor widow of the Gospel, at least give two 

aa?»»Mfefi.-^Bi5CON, The Nosegay, Preface. 

« ' 

An enquiry into the minutes of conseloucc is commonly the 
work of persons that live holily.—J. Tayi.ob, Doctrine and Frac- 
■_ tbe gf. j^t^mtance. Preface. 

And now, after such a suhlii^ity of malice, I will not instance 
in the sacrilegious ruin of the neighbouring temples, which needs 
must have perished in the flame. These are but minutes, in 
respect of the ruin prspared for the living temples.—^Id., Sen/ioit 
cn the Gun^wder Treason, 

Misckeakt. a settled conviction that to believe 
wrongly is the way to live wrongly lias caused that 
in all languages words, which originally did but in¬ 
dicate the first, have gradually acquired a meaning 
of the second. There is no more illustrious cxamplo 
of this than ‘ miscreant,’ which now charges him to 
whom it is applied not with religious error, but with 
exti’eme moral depravity; while yet, according to its 
etymology, it did but mean at tlie first misbeliever, 
and as such would have been as freely applied to the 
morally most blameless of these as to the vilest and 
the worst. In the quotation from Shakespeare York 
means to charge the Maid of Orleans, as a dealer in 
unlawful charms, with apostasy from the Christian 
faith, according to the low and unworthy estimate of 
her character, above which even Shakespeare himself 
has not risen. 

h 

% 

Wc are not tben/fore ashamed of the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
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Christ, because miscreants in scorn have upbraidiid us that the : 
highest of our wisdom is, Believe.— Hookeii, Ecclesiastical Polity ^ 

b. v. ^ 

One sort you say be those that believe not in Christ, but deny 
Christ and his Scripture; as be the Turks, paynims, and such 
other miscreants .—I^ith, Wor&s, 1572, p. 62. ^ • 

Ciurse, miscreant, when thou comest to the stake.* 

• Sha]|^spkaue, I Henry JV.,fict V.«c. 2. 

The consort and the principal servants of Solinian had been 
honourably restored without I'ansom ; and the emperor’s gcnc-^ 
rosity to the miscreant wjis interpreted as treason tolhe 
tian cause.— Gibbon, Pecline mid Falk of ilic Homan Emyirc, 

c. 58. 

Miseb, We may notice a* curious, shifting of 

Misery^ ' parts in ‘miser/ ‘misery/ ‘miserable.’ 

Miserable, j There was a time wlien the ‘miser’ 
was the wretched man, he is now the covetous ; at 
the same time * misery,’ which is now wretchedness, 
and ‘ miserable,’ which is now wretched, were seve¬ 
rally covetousness and covetous. They have in fact 
exactly reversed their uses. Men still express by 
some words of this group, although not by the same, 
by ‘ miser ’ (and ‘ miserly ’), not as once by ‘ misery ’ 
and ‘miserable,’ their deep moral conviction that 
the avaricious man is his own tormentor, and bears 
his punishment involved in his sin. A passage, too 
long to quote, in Gascoigne’s Fmits of War, st. 72- 
74, is very instructive on the different uses of the 
word ‘ miser ’ even in his time, and on the manner 
in which it was even then hovering between the two 
meanings. * 

Because thou sayest, [fhat 1 am rich and enriched and lack 
nothing; and knowest not that thou nit nmiser [et nescis quia 

M 
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'• tu e» miser, Yulg.] and miserable and poor and blind and naked. 
— Bev. iii. 17. Uhemish Version. 

Vouchsafe to stay yo^ir steed for humble miser's sake. 

Sfekser, Fairy Qusm, ii. i, 8. 

Ho [Perseus] returned again to his old humour whidi yr&s 
born and bred with him» and that was aiTirice and misery .— 
<Flutarck's Lives, p. 215. 

But Brutus, scorning his [Octavius Cmsar’s] misery and nig¬ 
gardliness, gave unto every band h number of wethers to sacri¬ 
fice, and fifty silver drachmas to every soldier.—Id., 7 ft. p. 830. 

'•V If avarige be thy vice, yet make it not thy punishment; 
miS^dble men commiserate not themselves; bowellcss unto 
themsfelves, and mercilcsSs unto thdr own bowels. — Sir T. Bbo-wni?, 
Letter to a Friend. 

The liberal-hearted pan is by the opinion of the prodigal, 
miserable', and by the judgment of the miserable, lavish.— 
Hookku, Ecclesiastical Polity, b. v. c. 65. 

Miss. Now to be conscious of the loss of, and 
nearly answering to the Latin ‘ desiderare,* but once 
to do without, to dispense with. 

But as ’tis. 

Wo cannot miss him; ho does make our fii?e, 

Petch in our wood, and serves in offices 
That profit us. 

^ SHAKEsrsABK, Tcmpcst, act i. sc. 2. 

I will have honest valiant souls about me: 

I cannot miss thee. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, The Mad Lover, act ii. 

Model. ‘ Module,* or ‘ modulus,' a diminutive of 
* modus;' but this diminutive sense which once went 
constantly mth the word, and which will alone ex¬ 
plain the quotations which follow, when it lies in the 
word now, lies in it only by accident. ' 

0 England, model to thy inward greatness. 

Like little body with a mighty heart. 

Shakespeabe, Hmry V ., act ii. Chorus. 
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And nothing cnn we call our own hut death, 

And that small model of the barren earth 
Which serves as paste and cover to our bones. 

Idi*RicJtard II., act iii, sc. 2. 

If Solomon’s Temple were compared to some structures and 
fanes of heathen gods, it would appear as St. Gregory’s to St, 
Paul’s (the babe by the mother’s side), or rather tMs David’s 
modd would be like David himself standing by G-ohath, so 
gigantic were sumo pagani faibri^s in compirison thereof^—PurxEu, 
A Pisyah Sight of Palestine, b. iii. c. 3. 

Mood. It is hardly necessary to observe tha^^ 
there are two * moods ’ ii^ the English language, the 
one the Latin ‘modus,’ and existing in the two forms 
of * mood ’ (grammatical) and ‘ mode; ’ the other the 
Anglo-Saxon ‘mod,’ the German ‘muth.’ • It is this 
last with which we are dealing here. It would seem 
as if its homonym had influenced it so far as to take 
out in great part the force from it, though not from 
* moodybut it had not always so done. 

And on hire bare knees adown they fall, 

And woldo have kist his feet there as ho stood, 

Till at the last nslaked was his mood. 

Chxuceh, The Knightes Talc. 
And as a lion skulking all in night 
Far off in pastures, and come home all Jight 
In jaws and breast locks with an oxu’s blood 
New feasted on him, his looks full of mood, 
iSo looked Ulysses. 

Chafsiax, Homer's Odysscis, b. xxii. 1. 518. 

Then Phoebus gathered up his steeds that yet for fear did run, 
Like flaighted fiends, and in his mood without respect begun 
To beat his whipstock on their pates, and lash them on their 
sides. . 

Golding, Ovids Metamorphosis, b. ii. 

Morose. It is very curious that while the clas¬ 
sical ‘ morosus ’ expreased one gfiven, overmuch to his 

h2 
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own manners, habits, ways (mores), very nearly the 
Greek ui/deicaffrog, the medieval ‘ morosus' was com¬ 
monly connected with ‘ mora,* a delay ; and in 
treatises of Christian ethics was the technical word 
to express the sin of delaying upon impure, wanton, 
or, as. in the quotation from South, malignant 
thoughtg, instead of rejecting them on the instant. 
See, for instance, Gerson, 'Opjp., vol. i. p. 377, for 
evidence constantly recurring of its connexion for 
himjwith * mora.’ So long as the scholastic theology 
exerted more or les& influence on our own, ‘ morose ’ 
was often employed in this sense; which, however, it 
has since entirely foregone. I owe the tliird quota¬ 
tion giveu'below to Todd, who is so entirely unaware 
of this history of * morose,’ that ho explains it there 
as ungovernable! 

Here are forbidden all wanton words, and all morose delight¬ 
ing in vcncreons thoughts, all rolling and tossing such things in 
•our minds.—J. Taylor, Doctrine and Practice of Bepentance, 

4 , § 

All morose thoughts, that is, delaying^ dwelling, or insisting on 
Such thoughts, fancying of such unclean matters with delectation. 
—Hammond, practical Catechism, b. ii. § 6. 

In tliis [the seventh] commandment are forbidden all that 
feed this sin [adultery], or are incentives to it, ns luxurious diet, 
inflaming wines, an idle life, morose thoughts, that dwell in the 
fancy with delight.— Nicuolson, Expositio 9 i of the Catechism, 
1662, p. 123. 

For wo must know that it is the morose dwelling of the thoughts 
upon an injury, a long and sullen meditation upon a wrong, that 
incorporates and rivets it into the mind.— South, Sermons, 

TOI, X. p. 27^. 

Mortal. We speak still of a * mortal * sin or a 
**mortal’ wound,.but the active sense bas nearly de* 
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parted from the word, as tlic passive has altogether * 

departed from * deadly,’ whieh see. 

• 

Were there a serpent seen with forked tongue 
That slily glided towards j'our majesty, 

It were but necessary you wore waked. 

Lest, being siiifercd in that harmful slumber, • 

The morzal worm might make tlio sleep eternal. 

• SiiakW.spi<:ai(k, 2 Hcnrt/ TV., act iii. sc. 2. 

Come, thou mortal wretch, 

Witli thy sharp tooth this knot iutrinsicato 
Of life at once untie. 

Id., sititony aJid Cleopatra, act sc. 2. 

Mountebank. Now any antic fool; but once re¬ 
strained to the quack-doctor who at ftuts and such 
places of resort having mminted on a hank or bench, 
from thence proclaimed the virtue of his (Jrugs; being 
described by Whitlock (^Zootomia, p. 436) as ‘afellow 
above the vulgar more by three planks and two empty 
hogsheads than by any true skill.’ See the quotation 
from Jackson, s. r. ‘Authentic.’ 

Such is the weakness and easy credulity of men, that a 
'imuntdiank or cunning Avomaii is preferred befure an able physi¬ 
cian.— ^Whitlock, Zootomia, p. 437. 

Giving no cause of complaint to any but such as are unwilling 
to be healed of their shameful and dangerous diseases, who love 
ignorant and flattering mouviehanks more than tlie most learned 
and faithful physicians of souls.—G auden, Hieraspides, p. 427. 

Above the reach of antidotes, the power 
Of the famed Pontic nvountehank to cure. 

Oldham, Third Satire upon the Jesuits. 

Mutton. It is a refinement in the English lan¬ 
guage, one wanting in some other langupges which 
count themselves as refined or moTe, that it has in so 
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' raany casea one word to express the living animal, 
and another its flesh prepared for food; ox and beef, 
calf and veal, deer atid venison, sheep and mutton. 
In this last instance the refinement is of somewhat 
late introduction. At one time they were syno¬ 
nyms. 

• * 

FoucesUis, having feasted them in the kingdom of Persia, and 
given every soldier a mutton to sacrifice, thought he had won 
great favour and credit among them.—N orth, PlitiarcKs Lirc^f, 
P- 505- 

A stnn'od muitoi^B carcass would hotter fit their palates.— 
Ben Jonsun, The Sad Shepherd, act i. sc. 2. 

Namely. Now only designates; but, like the 
German * namentlich,’ once designated as first and 
chief, as deserving above all others to be named. 

For there are many disobedient, and talkers of vanity, and 
deceivers of minds, namely [ndKurra] they of the circumcision.— 
2 'it. i. 10. Tynuale. 

For in the darkness occasioned by the opposition of the earth 
just in the mids between the sun and tlio moon, there w’lis 
nothing for him [Nicias] to fear, and namely at such a time, 
when there was yauso for him to have stood upon his feet, and 
sensed valiantly in the field.—H oli.and, Plutarch's Morals, 
p. 265. 

Natukalist. At present the student of natural 
history; but in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
the name was often given to the deist, as one who 
denied any but a religion of nature. ‘Natural re¬ 
ligion men ’ such wore sometimes called. See the 
quotation from Rogers, s. v. ‘ Civil.* 

But that ho [the atheist] might not be shy of me, I have con¬ 
formed myself as near his own garb as 1 might, without par- 
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taking of hiH folly or wickedness; and havt' ap^ared in the ^ 
plain shape of a mere lUituraJist myself, that I might, if it were 
possible, win him off from downright atheism.—^ 11 . MoiUi:, Anti¬ 
dote against AtJtei»ni^ Prefece, p. 7. * 

This is the invention of Satan, that whereas I'lll will not ho 
profane, nor naturalists, nor epicures, hut will bo religious, Io» 
he hath a bait for every fish, and can insinuate himsi^lf as well 
into religion itself as into lusts and pleasures.— Rogers, 
the Sgrian,-p. 115. • • ••• 

Heathen naturalists hold better consort with the primitive 
Church concerning the nature of sin original than tlio Hocinians.,, 
—Jackson, Of Chrisfs Everlasting Triesihood, b. x. c. 8, § 4. 

• * • 

' Needful. This was once often equivalent to 
* needy.’ The words, however, have in more recent 
times been discriminated in use, and “needy’ is 
active, and ‘ needful * passive. 

These forthinges shnl be gadcrid at cveri moncth ende, and 
delid forth to tlie needful man in honor of Christ and his moder. 

—English Gilds, p. 38. 

Grieve not the heart of him that is liclpless, and withdraw 
not the gift from the needful. — Ecclus. iv. 2. Coverdale. 

Por Thou art tlic poor man’s help, and strength for tlic needful 
in his necessity.—Isai. xxv. 3. Id. 

Groat variety of clotlios liaA^e been permitted to princes and 
nobility, and they usually give those clotlics as rewards to ser¬ 
vants and other persons needful enough.—J. Taylor, Holg 
Living, iv. 8, 13. 

Nephew. Restrained at this present to the sen 
of a brother or a sister; but formerly of much laxer 
use, a grandson, or even a remoter lineal descendant. 
In East Anglia it is still so used in the popular lan¬ 
guage (see Nall, Dialects of the East Coast, s. v.). 

^ Nephew ’ ill fact has undergone exactly the same 
change of meaning that ‘ nopos ’ in Latin under- 
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■ went; wliicli in the Augustan age meaning g^nd> 
son, in the post-Augustan acquired the signification 
of ‘ nephew ’ in our present acceptation of that word. 
See ‘ Niece.’ 

* The wak-^ts, black moles, spots and freckles of fathers, not 
appearirtg at all upon their own children’s skin, begin afterwards 
to pii,t forth and show themselves in the^r ncphetvSf to wit, the 
children of their sons and dan|htcrs.— IIojxand, IHutarcVs 
Morah, p. 555. 

With wliat intent they [the apocr3’^pIiiil books] wore first. 
Vublishod, those words of the ncpJttwoi Jesus do plainly enough 
signify: After that my Jesus had given himself to 

tlio reading of the law and the prophets, he purposed also to 
write something pertaining to learning and w'isdom.— Hookeu, 
Ecclesiaafwal •Polity^ b. v. c. 20. 

If any widow have children or Qwphews [^Kyova], let them 
learn first to show piety at home, and to requite their parents. — 
I 'Pirn. V. 4. Authorized Version. 

Nice. The use of ‘ uice ’ in the sense of fastidious, 
difficult to please, still survives, indeed this is now, 
as in times past, the ruling notion of the word; only 
ihis ‘ niccness * is taken now much oftener in good 
part than in jll; nor, even when taken in an ill sense, 
would the word be used exactly as in the passage 
which follows. 

A. W. [Anthony Wood] was with him several times, ate and 
drank with him, and had several discourses with him concerning 
arms and armory, which he understood well; but he found him 
9 tice and supercilious.— Anthony Wood, Athents Oxoniensc^, 
1848, vol. i. p. 161. 

Niece. This word has undergone the same change 
and limitation ’of meaning as ‘ nephew,’ with indeed 
the farther limitation that it is now applied to the 
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female sex alone, to the daughter of a bi;otlier or a 
sister, being once used, as * neptis ' was at the first, 
for children’s children, male and female alike* See 
‘ Nephew.’ 

Liibiiii answerido to hym: My dowytres and sonq^, and thrf 
flockis, and alle that thou heholdist, hen mj'iie, and whut may I 
do to my sones and ^to my neces^ — Gen. xxi. 43,(cf, 

XXXiv. 7), WlCLlF. * 

Tlio Emperor Augustus, among other singularities that he had 
hy himself during his life, saw, ere ho died, the nephew of his * 
nicer, that is to say, his progeny to the fourth degree of lineal 
descent.—Hoi, land, Fling, p. 162. 

Within the compass of which very sanu' time, he [Julius 
Cjesar] lost by death first his mother, tken his daughter Julia, 
and not long after his wicceby the said daughter.—fd., Sutioniiis, 

p. II. 

Noisome, ) At present offensive and moving dis- 

Noisomeness. ) gust; but once noxious and actually 
hurtful; thus a skunk would be ‘ noisome ’ now; a 
tiger was ‘noisome’ then. In all passages of tho 
Authorized Translation of the Bible where the word 
occurs, as at Ezclc. xiv. 15, 21, it is used not in the 
present meaning, but tho past. ^ 

They that will bo rich fall into temptations and snares, and 
into many foolish and noisome [jSAajSepds] lusts, which drown 
men in perdition and destruction.—i Tim. vi. 9. Geneva. 

Ho [the superstitious person] is persuaded that they be gods 
indeed, but such as be noisome, hurtful, and doing mischief unto 
men.— ^Holland, FlviarcKs Morals, p. 2C0. 

They [the prelates] are so fur from hindering dissension, that 
they have made unprofitable, and even noisoTne^ the chiefest 
remedy we hav^e to keep Christendom at one, which is, by 
Councils.— Milton, Reason of Church Government, b. i. c. 6. 

Sad in his time was the condition of the Israelites, oppressed 
by the Midianites, who swannod like grasshoppers for number 
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>, and noisomenesst devouring all vhicli tho other had sown.— 
PuLLEB, A Ffsffak Sight of Palestine^ part i. b. ii. c. 8. 


Novel, ) ‘Novels ’ once were simply nows, ‘ nou- 
Novblist. j velles; * and the * novelist * not a writer 
bf new tales, but an innovator, a bringer in of new 
fashions into the Church or State. 


« 


Sho brjngtjs in her billo Bom novcis now; 

Behold 1 it is of an olif tree 
A brancli, thynkes me. 

Tm'nky Myakries. 


But, SCO and say what you will, novelists had rather be talked 
of, that they began a fashion tmd set a copy for others, than to 
keep within the imitatipn of the most excellent precedents.— 
Hacket, Lifetof Archbishop WiUianLs, part ii. p. 36. 


Every novelist with a wliirligig in his brain must broach new 
opinions, and those made canons, nay sanctions, as sure as if a 
General Council had confirmed them.— Adams, 2 hc Devil's 
Danqiiet, 1614, p. 52. 


I can hardly believe my eyes while I read such a petit novelist 
charging the whole Church as fools and heretics for not subscrib¬ 
ing to a silly heretical notion, solely of his own invention.- - 
South, Animadversions on Dr. Sherlock's Dook^ p. 3. 


Nursery.. Wc bave but one use of ‘ nursery * at 
this present, namely as the place of nursing; but it 
was once applied as well to the person nursed, or the 
act of nursing, 

A jolly dame, no doubt; us appears by tho well battling of the 
plump boy, her nursery, — 1 'uixkb, A Pisgah Sight of Palestine^ 
part i. b. ii. c. 8. 

If nursery exceeds her [a mother’s] strength, and yet her 
conscience will scarce permit her to lay aside and free herself 
from so natuml, so religious a work, yet tell her, God loves 
mercy better than sacrifice.— ^IIogeus, Matrimonial Honour, 

p. 247. 
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I loved her most,* and thought to set vay rest 
On her kind nursery. * 

Shakesfeakk, Kinq Lear^ act i. sc. i. 

t 

Obelisk. The ‘ obelus ’ is properly a sharp-pointed 
spear or spit; with a sign resembling this, spurious 1 
or doubtful passages were marked in the tooks of 
antiquity, which sign boro therefore this hslviq of 
‘obelus,* or sometimes of its diminutive ‘obeliscus.* 
It is in this sense that we find ‘ obelisk ’ employed 
by the writers in the seventeenth century; while for 
us at the present a small pillar tcijicring towards'the 
summit is the only ‘ obelisk ’ that we know. 

TJh) Lord Keeper, the most circumspect of any ^lan alive to 
provide for uniformity, and to countenance it, was scratched witli 
their obefislc, that he favoured Puritans, and that sundry of them 
had protection through his connivency or clemency.—H ackkc, 
Life, of Archilshqi WlUiuni&t part i. p. 95. 

I have set my mark upon them [/.c. affected pcdnutic words] ; 
Sind if siny of them may have clisinccd to escape the ohclisk, thcro 
can arise no other inconvenience from it hut an occasion to exer¬ 
cise the choi(;e and judgment of the reader.—PiiiLLirs, ^ew 
World of Words, Preface. 

Obnoxious. This, in its present lax And slovenly 
use a vague unserviceable synonym for offensive, is 
properly applied to one who on the ground of a 
mischief or wrong committed by him is justly liable 
to punislimeut (ob mimm poeiim obligatus) ; and is 
used in this sense by South (see below). But there 
often falls out of the word the sense of a wrong 
committed; and that of liability to punishment, 
whether just or unjust, only remains; it docs so 
very markedly in the quotation from Donne. But 
wc punish, or wish to punish, those whom we dislike, 
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and thus * obnoxious * has obtained its present sense 
of offensive. 

They envy Christ, bu^ they turn upon the man, who was more 
obnoxious to them, and they tell him that it was not lawful for 
^him to carry his bed that day [John v. lo],—D onne, Ser¬ 
mon 20. <■ 

4 

Examini* thyself in the particuhirs of thy relations; especially 
Avhete tho'u govorncst and takest recounts of others, and art not 
so obnoxious to them as they to thee.—J. Taylou, T/te Worthy 
Communicant, c. vi. sect. 2. 

What shall we then say of the power of God Himself to dis¬ 
pose of men? little, fin'te, ohno.xions things of liis own making? 
—South, Sermons, 1744, vol. viii. p. 315. 

Ho [Satan] is in a diain, and that chain is in God’s hand ; 
and consequently, notwithstjinding his utmost spite, ho cannot 
be more maficious than ho is obnoxious. —Id., Jb. vol. vi. p. 287. 

Obsequious, ) There lies ever in ‘ obsequious * 
Obsequiousness.) at the present the sense of an 
observance whicli is overdone, of an unmanly readi¬ 
ness to fall in with the will of another; there lay 
nothing of this in the Latin ‘ obsequiuni,’ nor yet in 
our English word as employed two centuries ago. 
See the quotation from Eeltham, s.o. ‘ Garb.’ 

Besides many other fishes in divers places, which are vciy 
obeisant and obsequious, when they bo called by their names.-— 
Holland, PlutarcKs Morals, p. 970. 

I over sot this down, that the only courso to bo hold with the 
Queen was by obsequiousness and observance,—Lord Bacon, 
Defence of Himself. 

His corrections arc so far from compelling men to come to 
heaven, ns that they put many men farther out of their wa}', 
and work amobduration rather than an obsequiousness. — Donne, 
Sermon 45. 

In her relation to the king she was the best pattern of con¬ 
jugal love and obsequiousness. —Bates, Sermon vqwn the Dcaih of 
tlte Queen, 
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Occupy — Offal. 

Occupy, ) He now ‘ occupies/ who has^in present 

Occupier, j possession; but the word involved once 
the further signification of using, employing, laying 
out that which was thus possessed; and by an * occu¬ 
pier ’ was meant a trader or retail dealer. , 

• 

Ho [Euraenos] made as though lie had occasion to* oceitp?/ 
money, and so boiTOwe<tagreatsiim of them.— 'NoTSLTKflHHttirch's 
Lives, p. 505. 

If they bind me fast with new ropes that never were ocevpmh 
tlien shall I be weak, and be as another man.— Jitdffcs xvi. ii. 

Authorized Version. _ 

• • • 

Mercury, tlie master of merchants and oc&iqjiers \ayopaiuv \.— 
Holland, PlutarcKa Morals^ p. 692. 

Offal. This, bearing its derivation on its front, 
namely that it is that which, as refuse and of little 
or no worth, is suffered or caused to fall off, we 
restrict at the present to the refuse of the butcher’s 
stall; but it was once employed in a much wider 
acceptation, an acceptation which hero and there 
still survives. Thus, as one writes to me, ‘in all 
her Majesty’s dockyards there is a monthly sale by 
auction of “ offal wood,” being literally that which 
fulls off from the log under the saw, axe, or adze.’ 

Glean not in barren soil those offal cars, 

Sith reap thou miiy’st whole harvests of delight. 

Southwell, Jjiwd Love is Loss. 

Of gold the reiy' smallest filings are precious, and our Blessed 
Saviour, when there was no want of proAdsion, yet gave it in 
cliaigo to his disciples, the off-fall should not be lost.—S andeU’ 
SON, Prefojcc to the Clavi Traholes. 

Poor Lazarus lies howling at his gates for a few* crumbs; he 
■only seeks chippings, offals \ let him roar and howl, famish and 
oat his own flesh ; he respects him not.—Bunxox, Anatomy of 
Mdancholy, part iii. sect. i., 
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Officious, ) Again and again wo light on 
Officiousness, f words used once in a good, but 
now in an unfavoura^ale, sense. An ‘officious ’ person 
is now a busj uninvited meddler in matters which 
•do not belong to him; so late as Burke’s time he 
might be one prompt and forward in due offices of 
kindness. The more lionourablq use of ‘officious* 
now only survives in the distinction familiar to 
, diplomacy between an ‘ official ’ and ‘ officious * com¬ 
munication. 

r 

With granted leave officiomt I return. 

Milton, Paradise Begaimdj b. ii. 

Officious, r^ady to do” good offices, servicoablo, friendly, very 
courteous and obliging.— Phillits, New World of Words. 

Tlioy [the nobility of France] wore tolerably well bred, very 
officiom, humane, and hospitable.— ^Puukr, lieflections ou the 
lievolution in France, p. 251. 

Which familiar and affectionate officiousness .and sumptuous 
cost, together with th«at sinister fame that woman was noted with 
[Luke vii. 37], could not but give much scandal to the Pharisees 
there present.—H. Mouk, Grand Mystery of Godliness, b. vifi. 
c. 13. 


Orient. This bad once a bcantiful use, as clear, 
bright, shining, which has now wholly departed from 
it. Thus, the ‘ orient ’ pearl of our earlier poets is 
not ‘ oriental,’ but pellucid, white, shining. Doubt¬ 
less it acquired this meaning originally from the 
greater clearness and lightness of the east, as the 

quarter whence the day breaks. 

* 

Those shells that keep in the main sen, and lie deeper than 
that the sunbeams can pierce unto thorn, keep the finest and 
most delicate pearls. And yet they, as orient as they be, wax 
yellow with age.—H olland, Pliny, vol. i. p. 255. 
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He, nrho out of that dark chaos made the glorious heavens, 
and garnished them with so many orient stars, can more upon 
thy dark soul and enlighten it, thougli now it he as void of 
knowledge as the evening of the first day was of light.—GunxiLix, 
Christian Armour^ ii. 22, I. 

Her wings and train of feathers, mixed line • 

Of orient sizure and incarnadine. * , 

SviVESTEii, DubariaSt Fifth Day. 

k 6 kkos $a<piK-fi, a shru^, whdie red berries or grains gave an 
orient tincture to cloth.—F ulleb, A Pisgah Sight of Palestinef 
b. iv. c. 6. 

Ortolan. Tins, tlio name noW of a. delicate bird 
haunting gardens, was once the name of the gardener 
(‘hortolanus/ ‘ortolano’) himselfi 

Though to an old tree it must needs be somewhat dangerous 
to be oft removed, yet for my part I yield myself entirely to the 
will and pleasure of the most nobible ortolan.—State Payers, 
1536, Tol. vi. p. 534. 

Ostler. Not formerly the servant of the inn 
having care of the horses, but the innkeeper or host, 
the ‘ hosteller ’ himself. 

And another dai ho broughte forth tweie pens, and gaf to the 
ostler [stabulario, Vulg .].—Luke x. 35. Wicmf. 

The innkeeper was old, fourscore almost; 

Indeed an emblem, rather than an host; 

In whom we read how God and Time decree 

To honour thrifty ostlers, such as he. 

CouBET, Iter Borcale. 

Ought. Of the two perfects of the verb ‘ to owe * 
(see Morris, English Acculence, p. 189), namely 
‘ ought * and * owed,* tho former has comb now to 
be used of a moral owing or obligation only, never of 
a material; but it was not always so. Among the 
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Painful — Palestine. 
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many taci^ alterations which onr Authorized Version 
has at various times undergone, the substitution in 
many places of ‘ owed * for ‘ ought ’ is one. 

But the Elfin knight which onght that warlike wage, 
Disdained to lose the meed he won in fray. 

• Spknseb, Fairg Qucm, i. 4, 39. 

Thei’C was a certain creditor, which, had two debtors. The 
one might five hundred pence, an^ the other fifty.— Lukc^ vii. 41. 
Authorized Version. 

Also we forgive the oversights and faults committed against us, 
and the crown-bix that, yc ought us.— i Macc. xiii. 39. Genova 
Version. 

Painful, ‘Painful* is now feeling pain, or 
Painfulness, • inflicting it; it was once taking 
Painfully. pains. Many things would not be 
so ‘ painful * in the present sense of the word, if they 
had been more ‘ painful * in tlie earlier, as perhaps 
some sermons. 

Within fourteen generations, the royal blood of the kings of 
Judah ran in the veins of plain Joseph, a painful carpenter.— 
Fullee, Holy War, b. v. c. 29. 

1 think we have some as painful magistrates as ever was in 
England.— ^Latimer, Sermons, p. 142. 

PainfvJn-ess by feeble means shall be able to gain that whicli 
in the plenty of more forcible instruments is through sloth and 
negligence lost.— Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, b. v. § 22. 

0 the holiness of their living, and painfulness of their preach¬ 
ing !—Fuller, Holy State, b. ii. c. 6. 

Whoever would be truly thankful, let him live in some honest 
vocation, and therein bestow himself faithfully and painfully, — 
Sanderson, Sermons, vol. i. p. 251. 

Palestine. This is now a name for the entire 
Holy Land; but in the Authorized Version ‘ Pales- 
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tine ’ or ‘ Palestina ’ as it is written tlire^ times out 
of the four on which it occurs, is used in a far more 
restricted sense, namely, as eqiMvalent to Philistia, 
that narrow strip of coast possessed by the Philistines. 
This a close examination of the several passages (sec • 
the Pictkmai'y of ihe Ttihln s. v., p. 660) will jnake 
abundantly clear, ^ud it is also invariably so em¬ 
ployed by Milton; thus see besides the passage quoted 
beloAV SmuiiO'ii Agonlstos, 144, and On the Natiu'Uif^ 199. 

Rejoice not tlioii, whole Pah'ffiiua, becanse the rod of him thal 
smote thee is broken.— Isui xiv»29. Authorized Version. • 

Dagon his name, soa-monster, \ipward man 
And downward fish: yet had his temple high 
Reared in Azotus, dreaded through tlie coast# 

Of Palestine^ in Gath and Asealon, 

And Aecaron, and Gaza’s frontier bounds. 

Miltox, Paradise Lost, i. 462. 

Palliate, ) ‘ To palliate’ is at this day to exteiiu- 

Palltation'.I ate a fault through the setting out of 
whatever will best serve to diminish the estimate of 
its gravity; and docs not imply any endeavour wholly 
to deny it; iiay, implies rather a certain recognition 
and admission of the fault itself. Truen to its ety¬ 
mology once, it expressed the clohhtg of it, the at¬ 
tempt, successful or otherwise, entirely to conceal 
and cover it. Eve ‘palliates ’ her fault in the modem 
sense of the word (Gen. iii. 13), Grchazi in the carliej* 
(2 Kin. V. 25). 

You cannot ‘palliate mischief, but it will 
Through all the fairest coverings of deepit 
Be always seen. 

Daxikl, Tlte Tragedy of Philoias, act iv. sc. 2. 

You sec the Devil could fetch up nothing of •Samuel at the 
request of Saul, but a shadow and a resemblance, his countenance 

X 
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and his mantle, wliich yot was not enough to cover the cheat, or 
to palliate tfie illnsiun.— South, St rewn on Kaater Day. 

The generality of Christians make the external frame of reli¬ 
gion hut a palliation for sin.—M okk, Grand Mystery of GoiU 
liness, p. lx. 

Pantomime. Now tho mimic show itself, hut at 
the* first introduction of the word (Bacon’s constant 
use of ‘ pantomimus * and ‘pantomimi,’ and Ben 
Jonson’s as well, testify that it was now in their 
time), the player who presented the show. 

f C c 

I would our pa?ito?nimfw al.*!oand stage-players would cxamiiu* 
themselves and their calling.s hy tliis nilo.— -Sandhuson, Sennnn 
on I Cor. vii. 24. ' 

The hypocrite conioth fortli in a disgui.s(‘, and actetli his part, 
and hccaiiKc nuai applaud him, thinkoth God is of their mind, as 
\h.opantomime in Seneca, wlio ohsorvdng the pt‘«)plc well pleased 
with his dancing, did every day go up unto the Capitol and dancfi 
before Jupiter, and was ])c.rsuaded that ho was also delighted in 
him.— Fakindon, Senium lo. 

Not that ] think those pantomimes^ 

Wlio vary actions with tlie times, 

Are less iugenious in their art 
'J’han those who dully act one part. 

Bittleu, Ilndibras, pt, 3, can. 2. 


Pathetic, 
Patitettc.vl, 
Pathetically, f 


The ‘pathetic’ is now only one 
kind of the passionate, that which, 
feeling p/fy, is itself capable of 
stirring it; but ‘ pathetic ’ or ‘ pathetical ’ and ‘ pas¬ 
sionate’ were once of an equal reach. When in 
a language like ours two words, derived from two 
different languages, as in this case from the Greek 
and from the Latin, exist side hy side, being at tho 
same time identical in signification, tho desynony- 
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mizing process wliicli we may note here, continually 
conic.-} into play. 

lie [Hiel, of. Jonh. vi. 26 untl i*Khigs xvi. 34] mistook 
Jo.shuii’s curse rather for aexpression than prophetical 
prediction.—F uj.j.kr, A Pingah Sight of Palestine, h. ii. c. 12. ^ 

Whatoverword enhauceih Josoph’.s pi-aise, ' 

Her eclio doubles it, and doth supply 
Some mor(‘ pmlhetic ^d transcendant phra.sf 
To raise his merit. 

linAUMoxr, Psgchc. c. i. st. 148. ^ 

For Truth, I know net liow, hath tliis unhappiness fatal to 
lier, ere slie can come to the tri^l and iitspoclion of the u«dor- 
standiiis ; being to pass tlirough many litths wards and limits of 
the several aflections and desires, she cannot shift ii, but must 
put oil such colours and attire as those jJalhdkal handmaids of 
the soul please to lead lusr in to their queen.— Mii.tox, Jlcanou 
of Chiu'ch (lot'crmneni, b. ii. c. 3. 

]Jut the principal point wliercon onr apostle pitchelh for 
•‘vincing the, priesthood of Christ to be far more excellent Uian 
the Levilical priesthood was, was reserved to the last, and 
jiatheiirallg though briefly avouched, ver. 20 [Ileh. vii. 20].— 
Jackson, Of the Divine F.nsencc and Attributes, b. ix. § 2. 

Pattkkn. One IK Jit first tempted to tiocnse our 
Triinslators of an inaccuracy at Hch. ix. 23, since, 
whatever vironeiyga may mean eLsewliei*e, it is im¬ 
possible tliat it can tliere moan ‘ patteni,’ in our 
.sense of exeiujilar or original fix)m which ji copy or 
sketch is dcnvecl, ‘ patron ’ upon whom tljo client 
forms and fashions himself. This is inconsistent 
with, and wonld indeed entirely defejit, tlie whojo 
argument of the Apostle. The viroctiygiara there can be 
only the earthly copies and imitations of thp heavenly 
and archetypal originals, dm'rw-a rwy dXr/Wu'wi'. A 
passage, however, in the Homilies entirely relieves 
them from any charge of error. All that can be 

n2 
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said is that they have employed ‘ pattern ’ in a 
somewliat unusual sense, but one which an analogous 
use of ‘ copy’ in our,own day sufficiently explains. 

Which priests sen'e unto the •pairoii [w7roS6l7fi(»Tt] and shadow 
,of heavonly things.— Heh. viii. 5. Geneva. 

It was Ihereforo necessary that the ■patterns of things in tho 
heavens should be purified with theso; but the heavenly things 
tlionisolvcs with better saerificts thafi these.— Hch. ix, 23. 
Anthorizod Version. 

Where most rebellions and rebels be, there is the express 
similitude of hell, and the rebels themselves are tho very figures 
of fitnds and devils; And their^captain, the ungracious 
of Lucifer and Satan, the prince of darkness.— Homilies, Af/ainst 
Wilful llehdlion. 

* 

Peevtsit, ) By ‘ peevishness ’ we now under- 
Peevisitness. ] stand a small but constantly fretting 
ill-temper; yet no one can read our old authors, with 
whom ‘peevish’ and * peevishness ’ are of constant 
recurrence, without feeling that their use of them is 
different from ours ; although precisely to determine' 
what their use was is anything but easy. Gifford 
iMassmcfcr, vol. i. p. 71) says confidently, ‘poevisli is 
foolisb; ’ but upon induction from an insufficient 
number of passages. ‘ Peevish ’ is rather self-willed, 
'Obstinate. That in a world like oni*s those who refuse 
to give up their own wills should be continually 
■cros.sed, and thus should become fretful, and ‘ peevish ’ 
in our modern sense of the word, is inevitable ; and 
liero is the history of the change of meaning which 
it has undergone. 

Valentine. Cannot your grace win her to fancy him? 

Duke. No, trust mo; she is peevish, sullen, froward, 

Proud, disobedient, stubborn. Licking duty. 

SHA.KESPEAKE, Two Gentlemen of Verona, act iii. sc. i. 
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We provoke, rail, scoff, caln)iii)i.'i.tc, clialleiigOf hate, abuse 
(harcl-lioartcd, implacable, malicious, peevish, inexorable as wo 
are), to satisfy our lust or private spl(^ii.—E itutox, Anatonty of 
^lelanchoh/, part iii. § i. 

PertiiKfx liomiuum genus, a peevish generation of men.—Id., 
Ih., part iii. § 4. , * 

That grand document of keeping to tlic liglit within us thej’ 
[the Quakers] borrow#ont o^ St. John’s Gospel; aitd they 
are so frantic and peevish, that thc3' would fling awa}' the staff 
\>ithout which Ihej’ are not able to make one step in religion.— 
II. Grand Mi/shrjj of Godliness, b. viii. c. 12.. ’ 

In case the Homans, uijon ai^ inbred j^evtshness and (mgyaffed 
pertinacity of theirs, should not hoar reason, butr'fuso an indif¬ 
ferent end, then both God and man shall bo witness as well of 
tlio moderation of Persons, as of their •pride and insolent fro- 
wardness.— Holland, Livy, p. 1152. * 

We must carefully distinguish eontinuanco in opinion from 
obstiuiicy, confidence' of understanding from peevishness of affec- 
lifui, a not being convinced from a resolution never to bo con¬ 
vinced.—J. Tavloii, Liberty of Prophesying, § ii. 10. 

Pencil. The distinction between ‘ pencil ’ and 
])iiint-brush is quite modern. The older use of 
‘ pencil ’ (‘ penicillus ’ or little tail) was etymo¬ 
logically more correct than the modern; the brush 
being so called because it hung and drooped as docs 
that. 

Heaven knows, thejr were- besmeared and oversbiined 
With slaughter's pencil, wdiore revenge did paint 
The fearful difference of incensed kings. 

Shakespkake, King John, act iii. sc# i. 

Learning is necessary to him [the heretic], if he traces in a 
critical error ; but if he only broaches dregs, and deals in some 
duU sottish opinion, a trowel will servo as well as a penail to 
daub oil such thick coarse colours.—F ullkk, The Profane State, 

b. V. c. 10. 

The first thing sho did after rising was to haA'c rccoorso to 
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tlio red-foi^ ®iit of wliieli she laid it on very tliick with a peucil, 
not only on her checks, chin, under the nose, al)ovo the eye¬ 
brows and edges of the c^rs, but also on tho inside of her hands, 
her fingers, and shoulders.— The Ladjfs Travels into Spain, 
letter S. 

I 

Penitentiary. It is curious that this word has 
possessed three entirely independent meanings, peni¬ 
tent, ordainer of j)enances in the Clmrcli, and place 
for penitents; only the last is current now. 

So Manasseh in the beginning and middle of his reign filled 
tho city with innocent blood, ancl died iipcnitcntiar//. — Jackson, 
(Jhrisfs Session at GoePs Jiiyht Hand, b. ii. c. 42. 

’Twjis a French friars conceit that courtiers were of all men 
tho likcliest't,o forsake the world and turn penilenfiaries. — Ham¬ 
mond, The Seventh Sermon, Works, vol. iv. p. 517. 

Penitentiary, a priest that imposes upon an offender what 
penance ho thinks tit.—PiiiLT.irs, Hew World of Words, 

Penury. This expresses now no more than tho 
objective fact of extreme poverty; an ethical subjective 
meaning not lying in it, as would sometimes of old. 
This is now retained only in * penurious,’ ‘ penurious- 
iiess.’ I 

God sometimes punishes one sin with another; pride with 
aidultery, drunkenness with niurder, carelessness with irreligion, 
idleness with vanity, penwiy witli oppression.—J. Tayuok, The 
Faith and Patience of the Saints. 

‘ Perseverance. It is difficult to connect the nses 
of ‘ perseverance * whereof examples ai*e given be¬ 
low, and they might easily be multiplied, with its 
more frequent nse of old, and its sole use at present. 
Indeed I have sometimes doubts whether the 
word in these instances be the same word at 
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all, and whether we are not to look,to ‘sepa- 
rtire,’ ‘sevrer,* ‘severance’ (it might thus be the 
power of dividing and distingaishing,) for its root 
mther than to ‘ pcrsevcrantia.’ None of our Dic¬ 
tionaries give any assistance here; but there is a. 
good collection of illustrative passages in and 

Queries, No. 182. 

Fop his diet ho [Ariosto] Wtas very temporato, and a great 
<‘iioiny of excess and surfeiting, and so careless of delicates as 1 
though he had no perseverance in the taste of meats.—8ir J. 
JIa-iungtox, Life of Ariosto, p. 418. • • 

He [HSrailius Paulus] suddenly fell into a raving (without any 
jicrsevcramc of sickness spied in him before, or any change or 
alteration in him \vp\v aitrdeffBat Ka\ vorjeat rijr and 

his wits went from liim in such sort that he tlied three days after. 
—NouTir, Plutarrh’s Lives, p. 221. 

Pehson. We have forfeited the full force of the 
statement, ‘ God is no rtispecter of persons ; ’ from the 
fact that ‘ person ’ does not mean for us now all that 
it once meant. ‘ Person,’ from ‘ persona,’ the mask 
constantly worn by the actor of antiejuity, is by 
natural transfer the piirt or role in the play which 
each sustains, as wp^iawTror is in Greek. *In the great 
tragi-comedy of life each sustains a ‘ person; ’ one 
that of a king, another that of a hind; one must play 
Dives, another Lazarus. This ‘ person ’ God, for 
whom the question is not n-Jiat ‘person’ each sus¬ 
tains, but hoiu he sustains it, does not respect. 

■ 

King. What, rate, rebuke, and roughly send to prison 

The immediate heir of England! was this easy ? 

May this be washed in Lethe, and forgotten ? * 

Chief Justice. I then did ursc the person of your father; 

Tlie imago of liis power lay then in me. 

Shakespeauk, 2 Hairy IV., act v. sc. 2. 
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Caesar also is brought in by Julian attributing to himself the 
honour (if ft were at all an honour to that pirson which he 
susttiincd), of being the first that left his ship Jind took land.— 
Miltox, History of Engfand, b. ii. 

Her gifts 

Were such as under government well seemed; 

, Unseemly to bear rule, wliicli was thy part 

And person, hadst thou known thyself aright. 

I Id., paradise Jjost, b. x. 153. 

Certain it is, that no man can long put on a person and .act .a 
part but his evil manners will peep through the corners of In's 
white robe, and God will bring a hypocrite to shame even in the 
eyes of men.— J. Tayi-or, Apples of Sodo 77 i. 

l^ERSruCTlVE. * Telescope * and ‘ microscope ’ are 
both as old as Milton; but for a long while ‘perspec¬ 
tive ’ (glass being sometimes understood, and some¬ 
times expressed) did the work of these. It is 
sometimes written ‘ prospective.’ Our pi’esent use of 
‘ perspective ’ docs not, I suppose, date fai’ther back 
than Drydcn. 

A guilty conscience 
Is a black register, wherein is writ 
All our good deeds and bad, & per^}cctive 
That shows us hoU. 

‘Weustkr, Duchess of Malfi, act iv. sc. 2. 

"While wo look for incorruption in the heavens, we find they 
are but like the earth, durable in their main bodies, alterable in 
their parts ; whereof, beside comets and new stuvn, perspectives 
begin to tell tales; and the spots that wander about the sun, 
with Phaeton’s favour, would umke clear conviction.—Sir T. 
Brownk, Hydriofaphia. 

‘ Look through faith’s perspective with the magnifying eud on 
invisibles (for such is its frame, it lessonctli ansibles), and thou 
wilt see sights not more strange than satisfying.—W hitlock, 
Zootomia, p. 535. 

A tiny mite, which wo can scarcely see 
Without a perspective. 

Oldhasi, Eighth Satire of M. lioUeau. 
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Pestkii. There is no greater discomfort or annoy¬ 
ance than extreme straitness or narrowness of room; 
out of wliicli in Greek artvo^ta^a, signifying this, has 
come to have a secondary signification of trouble or 
anguish. In English, ‘ to pester ’ bears witness tp 
the same fact, tliough it has travelled in eiaptly the 
opposite direction, and having first the ipeaping of 
to vex or annoy, which* meaning it still retains, had 
also once a second meaning of painfully cooping-up 
in a narrow and confined space; wliich, however, it 
now has let go. 

Now bocaugo the most part of the people might not possibly 
liavo a sight of liim, they gat up all at «iico into the theatre, and 
‘jpcaUml it quite full.—ItoM-ANi>, Liv]/, j). 1055. * 

They within, though ] witli their own nnmbors, stood to 

it like men resoirod, and in a narrow compass did remarkable 
deeds.--Mil -Tox, Hinfory of KvyUtvJ, b. ii. 

The calendar is filled, not to say, 2^csiercd with them, jostling 
one another for room, many holding the same da^’’ in copartner¬ 
ship of festivity.—Puj.LKif, Worihica of England, c. 3. 

PiiYSiCAJi, I Though ‘physical’ has not disso- 

Physically. j ciated itself from ‘physics,’ it has 
from ‘ physic ’ and ‘ physician,’ being used now as 
simply the equivalent for ‘ natural,’ with which the 
Greek language has supplied ns; but it was not 
always so. 

Is Brutus sick? and is {ijdiyak'cd 

To walk unbraced and suck up the humours , 

Of th(i dank morning ? 

Shakksveakk, Julius Casar, act ii. sc. I. 

Attains, surnamod Philometc'r (to say, loA’er of his mother), 
would plant and set ‘physical heri)s, as hellobomm. —Nobth, 
IHutarcKs Lives, p. 739. 
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And for phprsic, he [Lord Bacon] did indeed live ]ihysicttlly,* 
hut not misomhly.—R avvIiKY, Life of Jjord Bacon. 

Placakd. FormeHj used often in the sense of a 
license or permission, the ‘ placard ’ being properly 
the broad tablet or board on which this, as well as 
other edicts and ordinances, was exposed. 

• ■ 'Then for my voice I mpst (nocchoice) 

Away of force, like posting horse. 

For sundry men Ixndpl^ards llion 
. Such child to take. 

Tusseu, Author's Life^ 

Others are of the contrarj’^ opinion, and that Christianity gives 
ns a placard to use these sports; and that man’s charter of 
<lominionvover the creatures enables him to employ them as well 
for pleasure JUi necessity.—FunnEn, The Holy State, b. iii. c. 13. 

Plantation. We still ‘plant’ a colony, but a 
* plantation ’ is now of trees only; and not of men. 
There was a time when ‘ The Plantations ’ was the 
standing name by which our transatlantic colonies 
were known. One of Bacon’s state-papers has this 
title, ‘ Certain Considerations touching the Plantation, 
in Ireland.* 

It is a shameful and unblessed thing to take the scum of 
people and wicked condemned men to be the people with whom 
you plant; and not only so, but it spoilcth the plantaiion .— 
Bacox, Essays, 33. 

Blantations make mankind broader, as generation makes it 
thicker.—F ufj.eh, TAc Holy State, b. iii. c. l6. 

Plausible, That is ‘ plausible ’ now which pre- 

Plausibly, ’ sents itself as worthy of applause ; 

Plausibility, yet always with a subaudition, or at 

* There is allusion here to the Latin proverb, Mcdice vivere 
est misere vivere. 
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least a suggestion, that it is not so realjy; it was 
once that which obtained applause, with at least the 
ipri'inu, fach likelihood that the jJpplause which it ob¬ 
tained was deserved. 

Tills John, bishop of Consttiiitinoplc, that assumed^to liimsolf* 
the title of TTnivorsal Bishop ov Patriarch, was a good man, 
given gi’eatly to alms^anil fasting, hut too much ^^ddipt^^d to 
advance the title of liis see ; ■\fliich made a ‘plausible bishop seem 
I0 he Antichrist to Gregory the Great. —Hacket, Life of Arcli- 
hishop Williauis^ part ii. p. 66. • 

The Komans did give consent 

For Tarquin's everlRsting banishment. 

SiiAKESPEAKE, Tlu' liapc of Liicreco. 

He was no sooner in sight than every one received him 
plaimhly, and with great sulnuission and revertJnce.—Sruns, 
Anatomy of Abuses, p. 17. 

Being ]3laced in the upper part of the world, [he] carried on 
his dignity with that justice, modesty, integrity, fidelity, and 
other gracious plausibilities, that in a place of trust ho contented 
those whom ho could not satisfy, and in a place of envy procured 
the. love of those who emulated his greatness.— Vaughan, Life 
and Death of Dr. Jackson. 

Poach, ) It sounds strange to say that ‘ poker * 
Poacher. ) and * poacher * are in fact^ one and the 
same word; which doubtless they are. A ‘ poacher * 
is strictly speaking an intruder, the word means 
nothing more ; one who intrudes, ‘ pokes,’ or 
‘poaches,* into land where he has no business ; 
the fact that he docs so with intention of spoiling 
the game is superadded, not lying in the word. 

So that, to speak truly, they [the Spaniards] hare rather 
poached and offered at a number of enterprises, than maintained 
any constantly.— Bacon, Holes of a Speech concerning a War 
with Spain. 

It is ill conversing with an eusnaror, delving into the bottom 
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of your ininc[, to know what is hid in it. I would ask a casuist 
if it vvero not lawful for me not only to hide my mind, but to 
east something tliat is not true before such a j)oac//er. — Hacket, 
of Archbishop Willianis, part ii. ]>. 113. 

BetAveen ‘ polite ’ and ‘ polished ’ this 
iriuch of difference has now grown iip 
and, pstjjhlished itself, that ‘ polite * is always em¬ 
ployed in a secondary and tropical sense, having 
reference to the polish of the mind, while it is free 
to use ‘ polished ’ in the literal and figurative sense 
alike. < * 

Voliie bodies, as looking-glasses.—CunwoitTii, InicUcctual 
RyaUiu, p. 731. 

Poli/c ; well-polished, neat.—Pini-Lirs, Kew World of Word.s. 

In tilings artiiicial seldom any tdeganeo is Avrouglit witliout a 
superHnoiis waste and refuse' in the traaisaftion. No marble 
statiio can \>n jiolilchj carved, no fair edifice built, without almost 
as much rubbish and sweeping.—M u-tox, Ji'caao/i tf Church 
Goucruini'Oil, b. i. e. 7. 

Politic,) At the present * politics ’ are always 
Politician.) tliimjs, but were sometimesa.s 
well in times past. ‘ Politician ’ too had an evil sub¬ 
audition. One so named was a trickster or underhand 
self-seeker and schemer in politics, or it might be, as 
it is throughout in the sermon of South, quoted 
below, in the ordinary affairs of life. Fuller calls 
his Life of the wicked usurper Andronicus, ‘ The 
Unfortunate Politician.' 

I 

It did in particular exasperate Tacitus, and other politicks of 
his temper, to sec so many natural Homans renounce their name 
arid country for maintenance of Jewish religion.— Jackson, The 
Eternal Truth of Scriptures, b. i. c. 20. 

Let them [spiritual persons] have the diligence and craft of 


Polite, ' 
Politelv. 
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fiHhers, tlio witelifiilncss and tho care of shepliprde, the prudence 
iii'jpolitksy the tenderness of parents.—J. TwLOUy Life of Christy 
IMirt 2, § 12. 

If this 'AViih-j^oUfieian [the Devil] find in his pupils any re¬ 
morse, any feeling or fear of flod’s future judgement, lie per¬ 
suades them that God hath so great need of men’s souls that* 
Ho will accept them nt any time and upon any contlitjon.s.— 
Sir \V. RAJ.EUiii, History of the World, 1 ). i. c. 1 , § 9 . 

• •• . * * * 

Why, look you, I am whipped and scourged with rods, 

Nettled and stung with pismires, when 1 hear 

Of this vile jfW/Vi'mw Ilolinghroke. 

Shakisst’KAUh, J Henry TV., act i. sc. 3. 

* . • • 

A politician is tho di'Vil’s quilt(*d anvil; 

He f.ishioiis all sins on him, and Uie Mows 

An* never heayd. • 

WEiiSTEir, Duchess of Halfi,^ct iii. sc. 2. 

Tho politician, whoso very I'ssencc! lies in this, that ho is a 
jierson ready to do any thing that he api)roIi{'nds for his advan- 
tsigo, must first of all he sure to put himself in a state of liberty, 
as free and large as his principles, and so to provide elbow-room 
<‘nough for his coiiscieneo to lay about it, and liavo its full phi}’’ 
in.—SoiTTii, Herittons, 1744, vol. i. j). 324. 

Pomp, | ‘Pomp’ is 0110 of tho many words 

Pompous, r which Milton employs with a strict 

Pompously. J classical accuracy, so th&t he is only 
to be perfectly understood when we keep in mind 
that a * pomp ’ with him is always Tro^Tr//, a procession. 
He is not, however, singular here, as he often is, in 
the stricter and more rigorous use of a "vvord. It is 
easy to perceive how ‘ pomp ’ obtained its wider ap¬ 
plication. There is no such favourable oppoitunity 
for the display of state and magnificence as a proces¬ 
sion ; this is almost the inevitable form which they 
take; and thus the word, first applied to the most 
frequent display of these, came afterwards to be 
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transferred to every display. In respect of ‘ pom¬ 
pous ’ and ‘ pompously ’ there is something else to 
note. There is in tVem always now the subaudition 
of that which is more in show than in substance, or, 
,at any rate, of a magnificence which, if real, is yet 
vainglowously and ostentatiously displayed. But 
they .did not convey, and Avero not intended io 
conArey, any such imprc.ssioh once. 

[Antiochus] also provided a pjreat miiiibor of bidls ■with gilt 
liorns, the ■which he conducted himsedf with a goodly -pump and 
procession to the A’cry v,"ate of r^he city [&XP‘ irvKwv cvo^i- 
Treucre].— IHittarvh's Morals, p. 417. 

With godd(!SS-liko deincanoin* fortli she went, 

Not unattended ; for on her, as queen, 

A pomp of winning graces waited still. 

Mii/rox, Paradise Lost, h. viii. 

The planets in their stations listening stood. 

While the bright pomp ascended jnbib'.nt. 

Id., Ih., I), vii. 

What/)o?»jio/«.s' powers of ravishment Avere hcre,’'*^ 

What delicate extremities of pleasure. 

Bi'iAUAioxT, Psi/cJie, can. xv. si. 299. 

All expresses related that the entertainment [of Prince Clntries 
at Miidvid] was very and kingly.—II ackku’, Life of 

Arclihislwp WilUaius, part i. p. 119. 

Ho [Ilardecuutc’J gave his sister Gunildis, a virgin of riire 
beauty, in nntrviiige to Henry the Alman Emperor ; sind to send 
her forth 2}ompously,iiYi\\\o. nobility coni ributed their jewels and 
richest ornaments.—^Mii.xox, History of England, b. vi. 

I 

Popular, 1 He was ‘ popular ’ once, not Avho had 

PopuL.uiiTY. f acquired, but who was laying him¬ 
self out to acquire, the favour of the people. ‘ Popu- 


* In heaven. 
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larity ’ was tlie wooing*, not, as now, tbe living won, 
that favour; exactly the Latin * ambitio.' The word, 
which is passive now, was acti\« then. 

Of a senator he [Manlius] h&saxcaapopvlar, and began to break 
his mind and impart his designs unto the magistr^os of tho* 
commons, finding fault with the nobility.—Hoi-nAXi>, p. 

224. 

And oft in A’ain his tiamc tlioy closely bite, 
pfqnilar and flatterer acemsing. 

P. Fj,HTt’HEi{, Piirplf htfand, c. 10. 

Divers wore of opinioii that ho [Caijjs Gracchus] was jnore 
popular and desirous of the common people’s good will and 
favour thnn his brother had boon before liim. Hut indeed ho 
was clean contrary.—NoiiTir, Plftarch^s JAvea, p. 690. 

. Cato the Younger charged Mnnona, and indited him in open 
court forpo^Ji/^ft/vVy and anihition.— IToli-axo, Phdarch'tt Morals^ 
p. 243. 

Harold, lifted aip in mind, and forgetting now his former 
shows of/>07>?t/nrz7//, defrauded his soldiers t heir duo and well- 
deserved share «)f tho spoils. —Miltox, llUlory of Kaglaml, 


Portly, ] There lies in ‘ portly ’ a certain sense 
l*oiiTLiNi:ss. f of dignity of demeanour still, hut 
always connoted Avith this a cumbrousiicss and 
weight, such as Spenser in his noble Ppithnlamhik 
(see below) would never have ascribed to his bride, 
as little Shakespeare to tho swift-footed Achilles 
{Troilnsi and Grossida, act iv. sc. 5), or to the youth¬ 
ful Romeo. 

The chief aud vnoat portly person of them all was one H-is- 
drubnl [Insiguis l,araen inter coIciajs 1 lasdrulial erat].-;-IIoLi,Axi», 
Livy, p. 770. 

He [Il'jmeo] bears him like a gentleman. 

SKAKESPEAJtK, BoiHCO (did JliUet, UCt i. 8C. 
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lludely tjiou wronpjest my dear liCiart’s desire, 

In iinding fault with her too ^rtly pride ; 

Por in those lofty looks is close implied 

•Scorn of base things and ’sdeigmj of foul dishonour, 

Such pride is praise, such liortliness is Jionour. 

f SpExsEit, 5. 

• 

l^BAGMATICAL. This is always employed at the 
present in an ill sense ; the V pragmatical ’ man is not 
merely busy, but over-busy, officious, meddling; nay, 
more than this, with an assumption of bustling sclf- 
impQrtance. The word’s etymology docs not require 
this ill sense, which is merely superinduced upon it, 
and from which it was not indeed always, but often 
free in its earlier us 

It may appear at the first a now ami unwonted argument, to 
teach men howto raise and make their fortune ; but the handling 
tliercof eoucornet]i learning greatly both 171 lio)iour and in sub¬ 
stance. In honoui*, pragmatical men riiay not go away 

with an opinion that learning is like a lark, that can mount and 
sing and please herself, and nothing else ; but tiniy know tliat 
slie holdeth as well of the liawk, that can soar aloft, and also 
descend and strike upon the prey.—B acox, Advancement of 
Learning, b. ii. 

We cannot ^Iways be contemplative or 2^‘>'ng mat teal abroad ; 
but liavc need of some delightful intermissions, wherein the en¬ 
larged soul may leave off her severe schooling.— jVIij.tok, Tetra- 
cJiordmi. 

PaEPOSTEHOUS, ) A word nearly or quite unser- 

PiiEPosTBRousLY. j viccable now, being merely an 
ungraceful and slipshod synonym for absurd. But 
restore and confine it to its old use and to one 
peculiar branch of absurdity, the reversing of the 
true order and method of things, the putting of the 
last first, and the first last, and of what excellent 
service it would be capable! 
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It is a preposterous order to teach first, and to learn after.— 
Ute Translators [of the Bihlc^ *611] to the Reader, * 

King Asa justly received little benefit by them [physicians], 
because of his prtposteroits addressing liimsolf to them before lie 
went to God (2 Chron. xvi. 12 ).—Fulleii, Worthies of Englandy 

c. ix. 

I 

To reason thus, I am of the elect, 1 therefore lidv^ saAnng 
faith, and the rest of the sanctifying qualities, therefore that 
which I do is good : tlhis 1 say to reason is very preposterous. 
We must go a quite contrary course, and thus reason: my 
life is good ... I therefore have the gifts of sanctification, 
.and therefore am of God’s elect.— Hales, Sermon on'St. Veter's 
FaR. 

Some indeed preposterously misplace these, and make us par¬ 
take of the benefit of Christ's jiriostly office in the forgiveness of 
our sins and our reconcilement to God,*bcfuro w'o^are brought 
under the sceptre of his kingly offico by our obedience.— South, 
Sermons, 1744, vol. xi. p. 3. 

Pretend, To charge one with ‘pretending* 

Pretence, ' anything is now a much more serious 

Pretension./ charge than it was once. Indeed it 
was not necessarily, and only by accident, a charge at 
all. That was ‘ pretended ’ which one stretched out 
before himself and in face of others; but whether it 
was the thing it affirmed itself to be, or, as at present, 
only a deceitful resemblance of this, the word did 
not decide. While it was thus with ‘ to pretend,’ 
there was as yet no distinction recognized between 
‘ pretence ’ and ‘ pretension; ’ they both signified the 
act of * pretending,* or the thing ‘ pretended; ’ bjit 
whether truly or falsely it 'ivas left to the context, or 
to the judgment of the reader, to decide. ‘ Pretence ’ 
has since followed the fortunes of ‘ pretend,’ and has 
fallen with it; while ‘ pretension ’ has disengaged 
itself from being a merely useless synonym of 

0 
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* pretence,’^ and, retaining its relation to the earlier 
uses of the verb, now signifies a claim put forward 
which may or may fuot be valid, the word leaving 
this for other considerations to determine. Louis 
^ Napoleon assumed the dictatorship under the ‘ pre¬ 
tence / df resisting anarchy; the House of Orleans has 
‘ pretpns^ons * to the throne of France. But these 
distinctions are quite modefn. 

Being prcfem*il Ly King James to the bishopric of Chichester, 
anti preUndinff his own imporfectness and insufficiency to undergo 
such'a charge, he cauffed to be* engravon aboiTt the seal of his 
bishopric, those words of St. Paul, Et ad haec quis idoneus?— 
IsAACSOX, Life and Death of Lancelot Andrews, 

i 

[The Sabbath] is rather homiuis gratis, quam Dei; and though 
God’s honour is pretended in it, yet it is man’s happiness 

that i.s really inh'nded by it, even of God Himself.—H. Moue, 
Grand Mystery of Godliness, b. viii. c. 13, 

I come no onemj*, but to set free 
h’rom out this dark and dismal house of pain 
Both him and thee, and all the heavenly host 
Of Spirits, that, in our pretences armed, 

Fell with u,s from on liigh. 

Mii.tox, Paradise Lost, b. ii.; cf. h. vi. 421. 

This js the tree whoso leave.s were intended for the healing of 
the nations, not for npretence and palliation for sin.—H. Mobk, 
Grand Mystery of Godliness, b. viii. c. i. 

Ho [the Earl of J*cmbroke] was exceedingly beloved in tho 
Court, because he never desired to got that for himself which 
others laboured for; but was still ready to promote \h.o pretences 
of_ worthy men.—Ci;ABEXDt)x, History of the Rebellion, b. i. 
c. 121. . 

It is either secret pride, or base faintness of heart, or dull 
sloth, or soipe other thing, and not true modesty in ns if, being 
excellently gifted for some weighty employment in every other 
man’s judgment, we yet withdraw ourselves from it with pretcn~ 
sions of unsufficiency.—S axdisrsox, Sermons, 1671, p. 208. 
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Pbevamcate, ) This verb, often now,very loosely' 
Prkvaricatioit. ) used, had once a very definite 
meaning of its own. ‘ To prevaricate ’ is to betray 
the cause which one afibcts to sustain, the prevari¬ 
cator is the feint pleader, as he used to bo called, 
and, so far as I know, tlic words are always*so used 
by our early wri^rs. We have inherited the word 
from the Latin law-courts, which borrowed it fi’om 
the life. The ‘ praevaricator ’ being one who halted 
on two unequal legs, the name was transferred to him 
who, affecting to proseoute a Charge, was in Secret 
collusion with the opposite party, and so managed 
the cause as to ensure his esc9,pc. Observe in the 
two following passages the accuracy of use which so 
habitually distinguishes our writers of the seven¬ 
teenth century as compared with too many of the 
nineteenth. 

I ppoi'ccd now to do the same sovrico for tlio divhio3 of 
lingland ; whom you question first in point of Isarniiig and 
sufficiency, and then in point of conscience and honesty, as 
prevaricating in the religion wliieh thoy pi’ofcss, and inclining to 
Popery.—CjiiLLiNGwoimi, Religion of Proiei^/ants, Preface, 
p. II. • . 

If we 1)0 not all enemies to God in this kind [in a direct 
opposition], yot in adhering to the enemy wo are enemies ; in 
our prevarvcatwris, and easy botrayings and surrendering of our¬ 
selves to the enemy of his kingdom, Satan, we are his enemies.— 
Donne, On the Nativity. Sermon 7. 

• 

Prevent, ) One may reach a point before another 
Prevention, j to help or to hinder him there; may 
anticipate his arrival either with the ‘purpose-of 
keeping it for him, or keeping it against him. ‘ To 
prevent ’ has slipped by very gradual degrees, which 

0 2 
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‘it would notfbe difficult to tiuce, from tlie sense of 
keeping/or to that of keeping agahut^ from the sense 
of arriving first with the intention of helping, to that 
of arriving first with the intention of hindering, and 
then generally from helping to hindering. 

So it Ib, that if Titus had not ^prevented tho whole multitude 
«f peopre'which came to see him, and if ho had not got him away 
betimes, before the games w^re enefed, he had hardly escaped 
from being stifled amongst them.— Nobth, Plutarch's Lives, 
p. 321. 

Geiitjeracn that were h^'ight low, not by their vices, but by 
misfortune, povori vergognosi as the Tuscan calls them, bashful, 
and could not crave though they perished, he prevented their 
modesty, and would heaifily thank those that discovered tlieir 
ooBimiserablo Condition to him.— IIacket, Life of Archbishop 
Williams, part i. p. 201. 

That poor man had waited thirty and eight years [at tho pool 
of Bethesda], and still was prevented by some other.—J. Tatlou, 
Life of Christ, part iii. § 13. 

There ho beheld how humbly diligent 
Xew Adulation was to be at hand ; 

How ready Falsehood stept; how nimbly went 
Base pick-thank Flattery, and prevents command. 

Dakiel, Civil Wars, b. ii. st. 56. 

■ * Half way he met 

His daring foe, at this prevention more 
Incensed. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, b. vi. 


Pbobable. Already in the best classical Latin 
^probabilis* had passed over into the secondary 
meaning of ‘ probatus; ’ thus ‘ probabilis orator ’ 
(Cicero) is an approved orator. ‘ Probable ’ is often 
so used by our scholarly writers of the seventeenth 
century; though we now use it only in its original 
sense of ‘ likely.* 
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The Lord Bacon would have rewards given tc^tliose men who* 
in the quest of natural experiments make probable mistakes. An 
ingenious miss is of more credit th|n a bungling casual hit.— 
Fullbr, Miat Contemplations^ i. 26. 

S. Ambrose, who was a good probable doctor, and one ns fit to 
1)0 relied on as any man else, luith these words.—J. Taylgh, 
Doctrine and Practice of Repentance^ Preface, 

Probation. This is strictly speaking=5oii«^»7, the . 
process of proving; as ‘ proof * is=^o<rt/ucov or 
coirc/uccor, that by which this proving is carried out; 
thus toil is the loKipiovtoi soldiers (Herodian) ; and 
we now very properly keep the words apart accord¬ 
ing to this rule ; but formerly tjiis was not so. 

He, sir, was lapped 

In a most curious mantle, wrought by the hand 
Of his queen-mother, which for more probation 
I can with ease produce. 

Shakesprahk, CipnbelinCy act r. sc. $. 

Also Pliilip tho Evangelist had throe daughters. Neither can 
it help to say that these children were bom before his election; 
lor this is but a simple saying,.and no probation .— Ebith, Worhs^ 
1572, p. 325. 


Prodigious. This notes little now but maignitude. 
Truer to its etymology once (‘ prodigium ’=‘prodi- 
cium,* and that from * prodico ’), it signified the 
ominous or ominously prophetic. 

Blood shall put out your torches, and instead 
Of gaudy flowers about your wanton necks, * 

An axe shall hang, like a prodigious meteor, * 

Ready to crop your loves’ sweets. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, PhUastfr, act v. sc. X. 

Without this comely ornament of hair, their [women’s] most 
glorious beauty appears as deformed, as the sun would be pro- 
digious without beams.— Fuli.ee, The Profane State^ b, v. c. 5. 
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I began to reflect on the whole life of this prodigiovs man.— 
CoWLKY, On the Government of Oliver Cromwell. 

Pno^klOTE, * To promote/ that is, to further or 

Promoter, ’ set forward, a ‘ promoter,’ a furthorer, 

* Promot/on. arc now words of harmless, often of 
quite an honourable, signification. They were once 
terms of extremest scorn ; a * promoter * being a com¬ 
mon informer, and so cfillcd because he ‘ promoted ’ 
Charges and accusations against men (promoter 
litiumj Skinner). ^ 

There lack men to y^omoic the king's offienrs when they do 
amiss, and to •promote all offenders.— Lattmer, Ltiet tkrmon 
before EJxeard YI. * 

Thou, Linus, that lov’st still to he px'onioting, 

Pecauso I sport about King Henry’s marriage, 

Think’st this will prove a matter worth the carriage. 

Sir .r. Hahtxoton, Epigrams, ii. 98. 

Aristogiton the sycophant, or false promoter, was condemned 
to death for troubling men with wrongful imputations.—HoixAxn, 
Plutarch's Morals, p. 421. 

His eyes he jti'omoters, somft trespass to spy. 

Tussru, Of an envious and liaughtg Neighbour. 

Promoters he those which in popular and penal actions do 
defer the names or complain of offenders, having part of the 
l^rolit for their reward.—C owell, The Interpreter, s. v. 

jCovotousness ivad. promotion and such like are that right hand 
and right eye which must be cut off and plucked out. that the 
whole man perish not.—T yndatjs, Exposition of the Sixth Chap, 
of Maltha. 

PnorRIETY. All ‘ propriety * is now mental or 
moral; where material things are concerned, we 
employ ‘property,* at the first no more than a 
different spelling or slightly different form of the 
same word. 
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He [tlie good servant] provides good bounds jind sufficient 
fences betwixt his own and his master's estate (Jacob, Gm.’sxs.. 
36, set his flock three days’ joumc'y frt)m Laban’s), that no 
quarrel may ariso about their pro'priefj/, nor suspicion that his 
remnant hath eaten up his master’s wliole cloth.—Fuixun, The 
Holy State, b. i. c. 8. 

Hail, wedded love, mysterious law, true source^ 

Of human offspring, sole propriety 
In Paradise of all things common else. 

lyjiLTON, Varadisc Lost, b. v. 

A. propriety is nothing else buf jf'ws ad rem, when a man doth 
chiim such a thing as his own, and has a power to *usu it and 
dispos(i of it in a lawful way fo^his owi^ benefit and advantage. 
—yxitoNO, Of the Two Covenants, b. iii. c. i. 

Prose, ) ‘ To prose ’ is now to talk or to write 

pROSEiiJ heavily, tediously, without spirit and 
without animation; hut ‘ to prose * was once the 
antithesis of to versify, and a ‘ proser * of a writer in 
metre. In the tacit assumption that vigour, anima¬ 
tion, rapid movement, with all the precipitation of 
the spirit, belong to verse rather than to prose, lies 
the explanation of the chapged uses of the words. 

It was found tliat whether ought was imposed me by them 
that Imd the overlooking, or betaken to of mino^ own choice in 
Hnglish or other tongue, prosiny or versing, but chiefly this 
latter, the style, by cert.ain vital signs it had, was likely to live. 
—Minrox, licason of Church Government, b. ii. 

And surely Nash, though he Vi. proser were, 

A branch of laurel yet deserves to boar. 

IhiAYTON, On Poets and Poesy, 

Prune. At present we only ‘ prune * trees ; but 
our earlier authors use the word whore we should 
use ‘ preen,’ which indeed is but another form of the 
word; nay, with a wider signification; for with us 
only birds ‘ preen * their feathers, while women, as 
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in the example which follows, might * prune' them¬ 
selves of old. 

A husband that lovcth to trim and pamper his body, causeth 
his -vifo by that, means to study nothing else but the tricking 

pruning of herself. —^Holland, Plutarch’s MoralSf p. 318. 

P^j.NCTUAL, \ * This word is now confined to the 

PcKCTFALLY.) mea^’c defioting of accuracy in re¬ 
spect to time—^fidelity to the precise moment of an 
appointment. But originally it was just as often 
and* just as reasonably applied to space as to time. 
Nor only was it applied to time and space, but it 
had a large and v^ery elegant figurative use * (De 
Quinccy, Note Boole). Thus a ‘ punctual * narration 
was a narration which entered into minuter points^ 
of detail. 

Truly I thought I could not Ije too putictual in describing the 
iininml life, it being so serviceable for our better understanding 
the divine. —H. Mohe, Grand Mystery of Godliness^ Preface, 

p. X. 

AU curious solicitude about riches smells of avarice ; even the 
very disposing of it with a too pfunctiml and artificial liberality 
is not worth a* painful solicitude.—C ottox, Montaigne's Essays, 
b. iii. c. 9. 

Every one is to give a reason of his faith ; but priests or 
ministers more pwnctually than any. — ^H. Mobk, Grand Mystery 
of Godliness, b. x. c. 12. 

• Punt. The present use of ‘ puny,* as that which 
is at once weak and small, is only secondary and in¬ 
ferential. ‘Puny* or ‘puisne’ (puis ne) is born 
after another, therefore younger; and only by infe¬ 
rence smaller and weaker. 


It were a sign of ignorant arrogancy, if punks or freshmen 
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should roject the axioms and principles of Aristotl^ usual in tho 
schools, because they have some reasons against them which 
themselves cannot answer.— Jackson, The Eternal Truth qf 
ScriptureSf c. i. * 

[The worthy soldier] had rather others should make a ladder 
of his do<‘id corpse to scale a city by it, than a bridge of himi 
whilst alive for his puniee to give him the go>by, and pass over 
him to preferment.— ^Fulleh, The Holy State^ b. iv. c^ 17.. 

He is dead and buried, and by thif time no puny among the 
mighty nations of the dead ; for though he left this world not 
very many days past, yet every hour, you know, addeth largely ' 
unto that dark society.—Sir T. Buowne, Ijstter to a Friend^. 

p. I. • 


PorchASB. Now always to Require in cxchango 
for money, to buy; but much oftener in our old 
writers simply to acquire, being properly to bunt, 

* pourebasser,* ‘ procacciare; ’ and tben to take in. 
bunting; tben to acquire; and tben, as the common¬ 
est way of acquiring is by giving money in exchange, 
to buy. The word occurs six times in our Version 
of the New Testament, Acts i. 18 ; viii. 10 ; xx. 28; 
EpJies. i. 14; 1 Tim. iii. 13 ; i Pet. ii. 9, margin; in 
none of these is the notion of buying involved. At 
Acts i. 18, this is especially noteworthy. It is there 
said: ‘ This man purchased a field with the reward 
of iniquity.’ There will always remain certain diffi¬ 
culties in reconciling the different records of the 
death of Judas; but if St. Peter had here affirmed 
that Judas had bought this field of blood, these diffi¬ 
culties would be seriously increased, for the chief 
priests were the actual buyers {Matt, xxvii. 7). He 
affirms no such thing, neither did our Translators 
understand him to do so, but simply that Judas made 
that ominous potter’s field his own (cKrZ/ffaro) ; he 
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who had given away a heavenly inheritance, took 
fearful handsel and possession of this his earthly, 
when there ‘ fiillingt headlong, he burst asunder in 
the midst and all his bowels gushed out.’ 

, And therefore true consideration of estate can hardly find 
what to*reject, in matter of territory, in any empire, except it be 
some glorious aequists obtained sometime in the bravery of wars, 
which cannot be kept without exdbssivo ‘charge and trouble, of 
which kind were the purchases of King Henry VIII., that of 
Tournay, and tliat of Bologne.— Bacon, History of King Henry 
VIL 

The purchases of our bwn indr.stry are joined commonly with 
labour and strife.—Id., Colours of Good and EvU, 9. 

Meditation considers anything that may best make us to 
avoid the plq/ce and to quit a vicious habit, or master and rectify 
an untoward inclination, or purchase a virtue or exercise one.—- 
J. Taylok, Life of Christ, part i. § 5. 

[Men] will repent, but not restore; they will say Nollan 
factum^ they wish they had never done it; but since it is done, 
you must give them leave to rejoice in their purchase. —Id., 
Sermoti jjreached. to the University of Dublin. 

As it is a happiness for us to purchase friends, so is it misery 
to lose them.—H etnolds, God's Jicvenge against Murther^ b. 
hist. 21. 

PuifSDEE.* ‘ Pursue ’ and ‘ pursuer ’ are older 
words in the language than * persecute ’ and ‘ perse¬ 
cutor ’—earlier adoptions of ‘ persequor ’ and ‘ per¬ 
secutor,’ and not, as these last, immediately from the 
Latin. Besides the meaning which they still retain, 
they once also covered the meanings which these 
later words have, since their introduction, appro¬ 
priated as exclusively their own. In Scotch law the 
prosecutor is the ‘ pursuer,’ o Sconirbir. 

I first was a blasphemer and pursuwer .— i Tim. i. 13. 

WlCLlF. 
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If God leave them in this hnrdness of heart, they,may prove 
ns desperate opposites and pursnera of all grace, of Christ and 
Christians, as the most horrible open swine, as we see in Saul 
and Julian.— Eogeks, Naaman the Syrian, p. 106. 

Quaint, 1 In ‘ quaint,’ wliicli is the Latin ‘ comp- 

QuAiNTLT.j tus,’the early English ‘ eoint,’* there 
lies always now the ijotion of a certain curiosity amd 
oddness, however these may be ^bordinated to ends 
of beauty and grjico, and indeed may themselves be 
made to contribute to these ends : pretty after some 
bygone standard of prettinc«s; but'all this is of htte 
introduction into the word, which had once simply 
the meaning of elegant, graceful, skilful, subtle. See 
Earle, PhiIolo<jy of tlia JUJnylifiJb Tongue^ p. 343. 

0 brotcl joye, 0 swoto poison qwinic, 

O nionstro thiil so sotilly canst peintc 
Thy giftes, under howo of stcdlastness, 

That thou dcceivcst botlnj more .and less. 

Chaucer, The Merchanies Tale. 

Hut you, my lord, were gl.ad to be employc'd 
To show liow (jiiaint an orsitor you arc. 

yHAKKSVKAitE, 2 Hcvry VL, act iii. sc. 2. 

Whom cvere I sehal kisse, he it is; holde ye hi in j, and le^le ye 
warli, or queyntly.—Mark xiv. 44. Wiclif. 

A ladder qitahiily m.ade of cords. 

SuAKESPEARK, 'Two Gcntlcmeu of Verona, act iii. sc. i. 

Querulous. Not formerly, as now, addicted to 
complaints, but quarrelsome ; perhaps through some • 
confusion between ‘ querulous ’ and quaiTellous. * 

There inhabit those regions a kind of people, rude, warlike, 
ready to fight, qimridous, and mischievous.—Iloxiam), Ca-inden's ’ 
• Scotland, p. 39. 

Not querulous, or clamorous in his discourse; ‘ He shall not 
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Race — Rascal, 

strive nor <sry, noithor shall anj hear his voice in the streets; * 
hut meek and quiet.— 'FunLEa, A PiagaJt Sight of Paleatinej 
b. iii. c. 6. 

Eace. ‘ Racy ’ still exists as an epithet applied 
to tliaji whicli, growing out of a strong and vigorous 
rool\ tastes of that root out of which it grows; but 
‘race,**in the sense of roofc imparting these qualities, 
is not any longer iif use. 

But thy vile rncs, 

Though thou didst Jlcarn, lif^ that in it which good natures 
Could not abide to be with; therefore wast thou 
Deservedly confined into this rock, 

Who hadst deserved more than a prison. 

** Shakbspeake, Tempeatf act i. sc. 2. 

I think the Epistles of Phalaris to have more race, more spirit, 
more force of wit and genius, than any other I have ever seen, 
either ancient or modern.—Sir William Temple, Works, vol. iii. 
p. 463. 


Raisin. It is conveniently agreed now that ‘ raisin ’ 
shall be employed only of the dried grape, but this 
does not lie in ‘ racemus,’ from which it is descended, 
nor yet in its earlier uses; indeed, ‘ raisins of the min ' 
(Sir J. Harington) was the phrase commonly em¬ 
ployed when the dried fruit was intended. 

Nether in the vyneyerd thou schalt gadere reijsyna and groynes 
fallynge doun, but thou schalt leeve to be gaderid of pore men 
and pilgryms.— Lev, xix. 10. Wiclif. 

Rascal, ) The lean unseasonable members of 

Rascality.) the herd of deer were originally so 
calledthen the common people, Hheplebs as distin¬ 
guished from the •popnlus, although it would be hard , 
to trace any connexion between the Anglo-Saxon 
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* rascal ’ and the French * racaille ; ’ while it is only- 
in comparatively modern English that the word is 
one of moral contempt. 

And he smoot of the pupio seventi men, and fifti thousandis 
of the raskeyl [Et percuBsit de populo septuaginta viros ct quin- 
qnaginta millia 'phbis (Viilg.)]—i Kin. vi. 19. Wiclif.* • 

The common priests not so obedient unto their oiUinafycs 
that they will pay money except they tpow why. Now it is not 
expedient that every raacal should know the secretes of the very 
true cause, for many considerations.—T ykdale, TKe Practice of 
Popiehe Prdates. 

• • 

Now shall I tel you which ben bestes of chaco; 

And ye shall, my dere sones. other bestes all, 

AVhereso yo hem findc, rancall hem call. 

Jn-iANA Beuners, The Book of^t. Alhana. 

As one should in reproach say to a poor man, Thou raekall 
knave, where raskall is properly the hunter’s term given to 
young deer, loan and out of season, and not to people.—^ruTTFjj 
HAM, Art of English Poesy^ 1811, p. 150. 

Both sorts of seasoned deer, 

Here walk the stately red, the freckled fallow there; 

The bucks and lusty stags among the rascals strewed, 

As sometimes gallant spirits amongst the multitude. 

Braytojt, PolyoXbwny song 13. 

The report which those roving hunters had made to their 
countrymen of that pleasant land, did invite the chief heads of 
their clans, with their soveriil rascalities^ to flock into Europe, 
like beggars dismissed out of a prison, invited to a solemn 
banquet.— Jacxsom, A Treatise on, the Divine Essence^h. vi. c. 27, 
16 . . 

« 

Hather. This survives for us now only as an 
adverb, that part of speech to which so many others 
seem to tend; but meets ns often in old English in, 
its prior form, that is as an adjective; being properly 
the comparative of * rathe,* a synonym for early. , 
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This is jio tliat I seido of, aftir mo is comon a man, whiclio 
was made bifor mo, for ho was rather than I [quia jirwr me erat, 
Vulg.]. — John i. 30. WiciJF. 

If the world hatith you, wito ye that it haddo me in hato 

rather Xhskw you [mo Yobis odio liabuit, Vulg.].— John 

XV. 18. WlCLIV. 
r 

Th'o Sarazinos maden anotlu'r cytio mon; far from the soo, and 
clej^cdeij it the newo Damyete, so that now no man dwelletho at 
tho raihere town of Damycto.— John ]\lAUNDF:vrLi.E, Voyage 
and. Travaile, p. 46, HafliwoH’s edition. 

Whatsoever thou or such other say, I say that the pilgriraago 
that now is used is to them that do it, a praisublo and a good 
mean to como tho rather to Jjrace.— Foxb, Jiook of Martyrs ; 
Examination of William Tliorye. 

The ratJtcr lambs boon starved with cold, 

* SpBNSEii, The ShejiherJs Calendar, Fehniary. 

RECLAisr. A * reclamation * is still sometimes a 
calling out against ; but ‘ to reclaim * is never, I think, 
anything now but to call hach again ; never to dis¬ 
claim. 

Herod, instead of reclaiming what they exclaimed \Acts xii. 
22], embraced andhuggod their praises as proper to himself, and 
thereupon an angel and worms, tlie best and basest of creatures, 
met in his punishment, the one smiting, the other ciitiiig liim 
up.—FumEB, A JPisgah Sight of Palestine, b. ii. c. 8, 

Recognize. This verb means now to revive our 
knowledge of a person or thing; to reacquaint one¬ 
self with it; but in earlier usage to review, as in my 
.first quotation, to reconnoitre, as in my second. 

4 

In recognizing this history I have employed a little more 
labour, partly to enlarge the urgumont which I took in hand, 
partly also to assay, whether by any painstaking I might pacify 
tho stomachs, or to satisfy the judgments of these importune 
qiiarrollors.— Foxe, Booh of Martyrs ; EgUth Dedicatory \pf_ • 
the Seemd Editwii] to the Queen's Majesty. 
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In quartoriug citlier in village, field, or city, he commander] 
ought himself to recognise all avenues, whereby his enemies may 
come to him.— Monho, His Expcditmi, p. 9. 

Keduce. That which is ‘ reduced * now is brought 
back to narrower limits, or lower terms^ qv more* 
subject conditions, than those under which it sub- 
sisted before. Butt notl^ng of this lies of necessity 
in the word, nor yet in the earlfcr uses of it. Accord¬ 
ing to these, that was ‘reduced ’ which was.brought 
back to its former estate, an estate that might, be, 
and in all the following examples is, an ampler, 
larger, or more prosperous one than that which it 
superseded. * , 

Tht'. drift of the Roman armies jind forces was not to bring 
free states into sendtude, but contrariwise, to reduce those that 
were in bondage to liberty.— Holland, Livg, p. 1211. 

There remained only Britain [Lc. Britany] to be reunited, 
and so the monarchy of France to bo reduced to the ancient 
terms and bounds. —Bacon, History of King Henry VII. 

That ho might have these keys to open the heavenly Hades 
to reduced apostates, to penitent, believing, self-devoting sinners, 
for this it was necessary He should put on man, become obedient 
to death, even that servile punishment, the death af the oross.— 
Howe, The 'Redeemer's Dominion over the Invisible World. 

Abate the edge of traitors, gracious Lord, 

That would redwe these bloody days again. 

SiiAKESPEAUE, Rickard ///., act v. sc. 5, 

ReJGN. This is now in the abstmet what ‘ king^ 
dom’ is in the concrete, but there was no'such 
distinction once between them. 

f 

And for a little glorie vaine, 

They lesen G-od, and eke hie raigne. 

Chauceb, Romaunt of the Hose, 448. 
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Eejoicis. See * Enjoy.* 

Than was mad pes on this manere, that he and liis puple 
ischuld frely rejoyce all the lond of the othir side of Sejne.— 
Capobave, Chronicle of England^ p. 112. 

I In special he [Constantine] assigned and bequatho the lord- 
sehip Af Ihe west parte, wliicli was Borne, to his eeldist sone 
Constantin, which sone rejoiced the same parte so to him devysid, 
and that thorugh al his liif.— ^Pecock, He2>res8or, c. xiii. 

Keligion. Not, as too often now, used as equiva¬ 
lent for godliness^ but like Oprjfficiia, for which it 
stands Jam. i. 27, it expl'essed the outer form and 
embodiment which the inward spirit of a true or a 
false devqtion assumed. 

In the Middle Ages a * religion * was a monastic 
order, and they were ‘religious’ who had entered 
into one of these. 

Wu would admit and grant tlicm, tJiat images used for no 
religion, or superstition rather, we mean of none worshipped, nor 
in danger to he worshipped of any, may be suffered .—Hoinilies ; 
Against Peril of Idolatry, 

By falsities and lies the greatest part 
Of mankind they corrupted to forsake 
(jod their Creator, and the invisible 
Glory of Him that made them to transform 
Oft to the image of a brute, adorned 
With gay religions full of pomp and gold. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, b. i. 

Beligious folke bon full covert, ^ 

Secuhir folke ben more apert, 

But natlieless I woll not blame 
Beligious folke, no hem diffame 
• In what habite that ever thei go; 

Bdigion humble and true also 
Woll I not blame ne dispise; 

But 1 n’ill love it in no wise, 
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I inc<an of fiUse religious. 

That stout been and malicious, • 

Tliat wollen in a habit go 
And setteii not hir herte yioreto. 

Chauceh, Bomaunt of the Bose, 6152-63. 


And thtis when that thoi were counseilled, 

In bhiclv clothes thei them clothe, 

The daughter and the lady both, 

And yolde hefh to rdigion. 

Goviv-vt^Confessio Amantis, b. viii. 


Kejiahk. There are no ‘ romarlcR ’ now but verbal 
ones. ‘ To remark ’ was (Jnce to point out, to desig¬ 
nate. 


Th<\v [the publicans and harlots] are moyod b_’)i shame, and 
punished by disgrace, and rouarlccd by punishments, and 
friglited by the circunistaaiees .and jiotices of all th(! world, and 
separated fr<im s<jber ]>ersons by laws and an intolerable charac¬ 
ter.— J. Tavi.ok, Of jAiktwai'mneas and Zeal, Sorm. 13, part ii. 

Oljicer. Hebrews, the ])risoner Samson here T seek. 

Chorus, His m.-inaeles rchiark him ; there he sits. 

IVIfi.Tojv, fiatmon AgonUtes, 1308. 

IlEM01!NSTUATFi. ] Tts present sense, namely to ex- 

IlEMOKSTiiANcn. ) postulaio, was only a lat^e date 
superinduced on tho word. ‘ To remonstrate ’ is 
properly to make auy show (>r re])resonta1 ion in 
regard to some step that has been taken. Tt is now 
only such show or represeiitat ion ns profesfs aifnivst 
this step ; but always assumes this stoj) to hfivt; been 
distasteful; but this limitation lies not of ncccssil^ 
in the word. 

Properties of .a faithful servant; a sedulous eye, t<J observe ijl 
occasions within or without, tending to remonstrate the habit 
within.— Eogers, Naaman the Sgrian, p. 309. 

P 
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It [the death of Lady Carhery] was not (in all apj)oar.ance) of 
so mucli troablo as two tits of a common ague ; so cju’eful was 
Tjod to remonstrate to all that stood in that sad nticiidancc that 
this soul was dear to Him.— J. Tavlok, Funeral Sermon on 
Lady Carhery. 

I C(UisidfP that in two very groat instances it was remonstrated 
that Christianity was the greatest prosecution of natural justice 
and oi^uality in the whole world.—Id., Life of Christ, Preface, 
§ 32 » •• 

When Sir Francis Cottvigton r(«turnod with our king’s oath, 
])lighted to the annexed conditions for tlie case of the lioniau 
CatJiolics, the Spaniards made no remonstrance of joy, or of an 
ordinary liking to it.—H ackkt, Life of Archbishop Williams, 
part i. p. 145. 

No ; the atheist is too wise in his generation to make remon~ 
s/rauces and declarations of what lie thinks. It is hislieart and 
ihe liillo cduneil that is held there, that is only privy to his 
monstrous opinions.— South, Sermons, 1744, vol. ix. p. 78. 

Rkmorse, ) In ‘ roitiorseless ’ and in the phrase 
L’emorseful. i ‘ ■wifcliout remorse,’ we retain a sense 
of ‘ remorse ’ as equivalent with pity, which other¬ 
wise has quite passed away from it. It may thus 
liave acquired this meaning. There ivS nothing 
wliich is followed in natures not absolutely devilish 
with so swift revulsion of mind as acts of cruelty. 
Nowhere does the conscience so quickly ‘ remord,’ if 
tme may use the word, the guilty actor as in and 
after these ; and thus ‘ remorse,’ wdiich is the peni¬ 
tence of the natural man, the penitence not wrought 
by the spirit of grace, while it means the revu.lsion 
of the mind and conscience against any evil which 
has been done, came to mean' predominantly revul¬ 
sion against acts of cruelty, the pity which followed 
close on these; and thus pity in general, and not only 
as in this way called out. 
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• 

King Kichfird l>y Ins own experience grew sensible of the 
niiserics whicli merchants and mariners at sea underwent. 
Wherefore, now touched with revwrse of their pitiful case, he 
resolved to re.A'oke the law of wrecks.— !1?uixeh, llte Holy War^ 
b. iii. c. 7 - 

Ilis helmet, justice, judgment, and remorse. 

Middleton, Wisdom of 17. 

O Eghimour, thou^art a gentleman. 

Valiant, wise, remorseful^ well accomplished. 

SiiAKESPEAitE, Two Gentlemen of Verona, act iv. sc. 2. 

* 

Kepeal. ‘ To repeal ’ (rappeler) is to recall, and 
seldom or never applied ntAr except to some statute 
or law, but once of far wider use. 

I will repeal thee, or, bo well assured, 

Adventure to be banished myself. 

Huakespeaue, 2 Henry VI., act iii. sc. 2. 

Wlienco Adam soon repealed 

The doubts tliat in his heart arose. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, vii. 59. 

Or else Nepenthe, enemy to sadness, 

Hepelling sorrows, and repealing gladness. 

Ddbartas, Eden, Second Week. 

Repkove. Now * to rebuke,* but once pquiv 9 ,lent 
to ‘ disprove,’ and convertible with it. 

As it [the Apology] hath been well allowed of and liked of 
the learned and godly, so hath it not hitherto, for ought that 
may appear, been anywhere openly reproved oither in Latin or 
otherwise, either by any one man’s private writing, or by the 
public aiJthority of any nation.— Jewel, Defence of the Apology. ^ 

Deprave my allegation if you can ; 

Or else conclude my words effectual. 

Shaeesfeabe, 2 Henry VI., act.iii. sc. 1. 

RbSENTj 1 When first introduced into the lan- 
Besentmeni. j gnage (this was in the seyenteenth 

F 2 
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« 

century ;vox nova in nostra lingua : ^ Junius), ‘ to 
resent’ meaut to have a sense or feeling of that 
which had been dene to us ; but whether a sense of 
gratitude for the good, or of enmity for the evil, the 
word itself did not decide, and was employed in both 
meanings. Must we gather from the fact that the 
latter u now the exclusive employment of it, that our 
sense of injuries is ;inuch stronger and more lasting 
than our sense of benefits ? 

I 

’Tis by my touch alone that you resent 
What objects yield d dight, what discontent. 

Bkaumont, Ps?/rkc, can. iv. st, 156. 

Perchance as vultures are said to smell the oarthliness of a 
'lying corj/se; so this bird of prey [the evil Spirit whicdi per- 
simatod Samuel] rrsmted a worse than earthly savour in the 
.‘•oul of Saul, an evidence of his death at hand.—Pun-isit, The 
Profane State, b. v. c. 4. 

The judicious palate will prefer a drop of tho .sincere milk of 
f.ho woitl before vcs‘-cls full of traditionary pott.jgc, reseviihij of 
tlio wild gourd of human invention.—Id., A Pinyah Shjht of 
Palestine, b. iii. c. i. 

I resent I ought the news of iny mother-in-law’s death.— 
Sancuoft, Variorum Shakespeare, vol. i. p. 518. 

Sadness does in some eases become a Christian, ns being nn 
index of a pious mind, of compassion, and a wiT, proper resent- 
•uenf of things.—J. Taylob, S(rmon 23, part ii. 

The Council taking notice of the many good Hondc's per¬ 
formed by Mr. John Hilton, their Secretary for foreign languages, 
particuhirly for his book in vindication of the Parliament and 
people of England against the calumnies and invective^ of Sal- 
' masius, have thought fit to declare their resentment and good 
acceptance of the same, and that the thanks of the Council be 
returned to Mr. Milton .—Kxtract from ‘ The Council Book* 
1051, June iS. 

Residence,] It will be seen from the quotations 
Resident, j which follow that ‘residence’ in the 
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seventeentli century meant something quit^ different 
from ordinary place of habitation, which is all the 
meaning which now it has. 

S«p;iration in it is wrought by weight, .is in tho ordinary 
residence or settlement of liquors.— Bacon, Natural History, 

§302. • , 

Of waters of a muddy residence we may make goodi use* and 
quench our thirst, if w'e do not*trouble them; yet upon any un¬ 
gentle disturbance w'o drink down *mud, instead of a clear 
stream.—J. Taylou, Sermon on the Gunjwvdcr 'Treason. 

The inexperienced Christian shrieks out whenever his vessel 
shakes, thinking it always a (hinder that fliew'atery pavement is 
not stable and resident like a rock.—Id., Sermon ii, part 3. 

linSTiVE, ] Any one now invited tc^ define a 

llnsTivENKSs.) ‘restive’ horse would certainly put 
into bis definition that it was one with too muck 
motion ; but in obedience to its etymology ‘ restive ’ 
would have once meant one with too lUtlo \ determined 
to continue at rent when it ought to go forward. Im¬ 
mobile, lazy, stubborn (the Italian ‘ ritroso ’), are the 
three stages of meaning which the word went through, 
before it reached the fourth and present. 

Bishops or presbyters wo know, and deacons we know, but 
w’hut are chaplains ? In sbite piThaps they may be listed among 
the upper serving-men of some great man’s household, tlio yeo¬ 
men ushers of devotion, where the master is too resty or too rich 
to say his own prayers, or to bless his own table.—M ilton, 

Icomclastes, c. xxiv. 

% 

Hestive, or Resty, drawing back instead of going forward, 
Bomo horses do,— Phillips, New World of Words. 

Nothing liindercth men’s fortunes so much as this: Idem 
manebat. noque idem decebat; mou are where they iverc, when 
occasions turn. Prom whatsoever root or cause this restiveness 
of mind proceedeth, it is a thing most prejudicial.— Bacon, 
Advancement of learning, b. ii. 
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Retaliate — Revoke. 


The snake, by restiness and lying still all winter, hath a cer¬ 
tain membrane or film growing over the whole body.— Holland, 
Pliny, part i. p. 2 lo. 

o 

Retaliate, l It has fared with ‘ retaliate * and 

Retaliation. ) * retaliation ’ as it has with ‘resent* 
and '* resentment,* that whereas men could once 
speak of the * retaliation *, of benefits as well as of 
wrongs, they only ‘ lotaliate * injuries now. 

Our captsiin would not salute the city, except they would 
retaliate,—Diary of Il^nry Teonge, Aug. I, 1675. 

[The king] expects a return in specie from them [the Dis¬ 
senters], that the kindness which he has graciously shown thorn 
may be retaiialed on those of his own persuasion.— D&yden, 
The Rind and the Panther, Preface. 

His majesty caused directions to be sent for the enlargement 
of the Homan priests, in retaliation for the prisoners that were 
set at liberty in Spain to congratulate the prince’s welcome.— 
Hacket, Life of Archlnshop Wdliams, part i. p. 166. 


Revoke. This has now a much narrower range 
of meaning than the Latin ‘ revocare; * but some toolc 
for granted, once that wherever the one word could 
have been used in Latin, the other might be used in 
English. 

The wolf, who would not be 

Revoke &om the slaughter for the sweetness of the blood. 
Persisted sharp and eager still, until that as he stood, f 
Past biting on a bullock’s neck, she turned him into stone. 

' CloLDiNG, Ovid^a Metamorjphosia, b. xi. 

Her knees revoked their first strength, and her feet 
Were borne above the ground with wings to greet 
The long-grieved queen with nows her king was come. 

Ghapkan, The Odysseys of Hrnner, b. zxiii. 1. $• 
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Rig — Rogue. 


Kig. a somewhat vulgar word, with the present 
use of which, however, wo are probably all familiar 
from its occurrence in John GiJ^nn : 


*Ho little ^lessccl when he set out 
Of running such a rig* 




But a‘rig* in its earlier use was not sol often a 
strange uncomelya# a wanton uncomely jjersow. 


Let none condemn them [the girls] for rigs hccnuse thus 
hoyting with tlio hoys, seeing tlio simplicity of their age wns a 
patent to privilege any innocejit p:isti»o.—F u^lek, A Fisgah 
Sight of Pakstine, l>. iv. c. 6. 


RirPLE. The same word as ‘ wrimpie,‘ rumple,* 
to make wrinkles on. It is now a poetical word, and 
nothing is ‘ rippled ’ but the surface of the water; but 
once it was otherwise; and provincially is so still. 
Thus in a useful Glossarij of Yorhshire Words and 
Phrases^ Whitby, 1855, p. 140 : ‘ To ripple, to scratch 
slightly as with a pin upon the skin; * which is pre¬ 
cisely its use in the following citation. 

On a sudden an horseman’s jarelin, having sJightly^rv^pZrei 
the skin of his [Julinn’s] left arm, pierced within his short ribs, 
and stuck fist in the nether lappet or fillet of his liver.—H dl- 
uiND, Ammianus, p. 264. 


Rogue. There was a time when ‘rogue* meant 
no m%re than wandering mendicant. What of dis¬ 
honesty is implied now in the word was afteuwar^s 
superinduced upon it; as was also the case with 
* vagabond.* 

Hine vnemfn dog, 

Thou^ he had bit me, should hare stood that night 
Against my fire; and wast thou fain, poor father. 
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Room, 


To* hovel thee with swine and rogues forlorn 
In short and musty straw ? 

0 SuAicKSPEABB, King Leavt act iv. sc. 7. 

"Rogue signifieth with us an idle sturdy beggar, that, wander- 
^ ing from pliico to place without passport, after he hath been by 
justice^! bt^stowed upon some certain place of abode, or ofltered to 
be bestow^^sd, is condemned to bo so called ; who for the first 
offence is called a rogue of the ^first clogrec, and punislied by 
whipping, and boring through the gristle of the right oar with a 
hot iron an inch in compass, and for the second offence is cjillod 
a rogue of the second degree, and put to death as a felon, if he 
bo a^ove eighteen yoarg old.— Cowell, The Interpreter, s. v. 

The third sort of those that live unprofitably and without a 
calling are our idle sturdj’ rogues and vagrant towns-end beg¬ 
gars. I mean such ac are able to work, yet rather choose to 
wander abroad the country, and to spend their days in a most 
base and ungodly course of life. —Sandeusom, Semioiis, 1671, 
vol. i. p. 197. 

Eoom. In certain connexions we still employ 
‘ room * for place, but in many more it obtains this 
meaning no longer. Thus one who accepts the words, 

‘ When thou art bidden of any man to a wedding, sit 
not down in the highest roam ’ {Luhe xiv. 8), ac¬ 
cording to the present use of * room,’ will probably 
imagine to himself guests assembling in. various 
apartments, some more honourable than other; and 
not, as indeed the meaning is, taking higher or 
\oyrer places at one and the same table. 

»i Is Clarence, Henty, and his son, young Edward, 

And all the unlooked-for issue of their bodies, 

To take their rooms, •ere I can place myself ? 

Shakesfuabe, 3 Henry VI., act iii. sc. 2. 

If he have but twelve pence in’s purse, he will give it for the 
best room in a playhouse.—Sir T. Ovebbuey, Characters: A 
Fraud Man. 
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Ruffian, ) The Italian ‘ruffiano,’ the Spanish 
Ruffianly.) ‘rufian,’ the French ‘rufien,’ all 
signify the setter-forward of au^ infamous traffic be¬ 
tween the sexes; nor will the passages quoted below 
leave any doubt that this is the proper meaning of, 
‘ ruffian ’ in English, others being secondary alld de¬ 
rived from it. At^he s^e time the ‘ ruffian ' i& not 
merely the ‘ leno,’ he is the ‘ amasius ’ as well; and 
the frequent allusions to long and elaborately curled 
hair which go along with the word make one suspect 
a connexion with the Spatiish ‘ rufo,’ not as it means 
red, but crisp or curled. On the possible derivations 
sec Diez, Ilomvm. Sprache^ p. 299; and^ for some 
instructive English uses of it, Ascham’s Scholemdsier, 
Wright’s edit. pp. 44, 215. 

Lftt young men consider the precious value of their time, and 
waste it not in idleness, in jollity, in gaming, in banqueting, in 
ruffians' company.— Homilies ; Against Idleness. 

Xtnocrat(‘s, casting but his eye upon Polemon, who was 
come into his school like a ruffian^ by his very look only re¬ 
deemed him from liis loose life.—H olland, PkiiarcKs Morals, 
p. 112. 

He [her husband] is no sooner abroad than sh^is instfintly at 
home, revelling with her ruffians. —Eetkolds, God^s Sevenge 
agBinst Murther, b. iii. hist. 11. 

Wlio in London hath not heard of his [Greene’s] dissolute 
and licentious living; his fond disguising of a Master of Art 
with ruffianly hair, unseemly apparel, and more unseemly com¬ 
pany 1 ^-G. IIarvky, Four letters totwhing Itohcrt Greene, p. 7. 

Some fronchified or outlandish monsieur, who hath nothilig 
else to m‘»ke him famous, I should say infamous, but an*eifemi- 
nate, ruffianly, ugly, and deformed lock. —Prynmk, The Unloveli¬ 
ness of Love-Locks, p. 27. • 

Rummage. At present so to look for one thing 
as in the looking to overturn and nnsettle a great 
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Sad, 

many others. Tt is a sea-term, and signified at first 
to dispose -witli sncli orderly method goods in the 
hold of a ship that there should bo the greatest 
possible room, or * roomage.* The quotation from 
^ Phillips shows the word in the act of transition from 
its former use to its present. 

And that the masters of the ♦ships look well to the ro- 
maging, for they might brfrig away a great deal more than they 
do, if they would take piin in the romaging. —Hacklutt, 
Voyages t vol. i. p. 308. 

To rummage (sea-tefm): T01 remove any goods or luggage 
from one place to another, especially to clear the sliip’s liold of 
any goods or lading, in order to their being handsomely stowed 
and placed ; whence the word is used upon other occasions, for 
to rake into, or to search narrowly.—^P hillips, World of 

Words. 

Sat), This had onco the meaning of earnest, 

Sadly, ’ serious, sedafe, ‘ set,’ this last being only 

Sadness./ another form of the same word. Tlie 
passage from Shakespeare quoted below marks * sadly * 
and * sadness ’ in their transitional state from the old 
meaning to the new; Benvolio using ‘ sadness ’ in the 
old sense, Borneo pretending to understand him in 
the new. • 

O dere wif, o gemme of lustyhede. 

That were to me bo sade, and cko so trewe. 

Chaucee, T/ie Manciples Tale. 

He may have one year, or two at the most, an ancief t and 
sad matron attending on him.—Sir T. Elyot, 77 ^c Governor^ 

b. i. c. 6. 

For when I think how far this earth doth us divide, 

Alas, mescems, love throws me down ; I feel how that I slide. 

But then I think again, Why should I thus mistrust 

So sweet a wight, so sad and wise, that is so true and just ? 

SuRBEY, 7 ^ Faithful Lover. 
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Sampler — Saah. 

In go the spprcs sadly in the rest. 

Chaucer, The&nigktes Tale, 

Therefor yo, brithoren, bifor wityngg kope you silf, lest ye bo 
disseyvecl bi errour of unwise men, imd falle awei fro youre owue 
sadness [a proprid/rwi^n^e, Vulg.].—2 PcL iii. 17. WicttF. 

JBenvolio. Toll me in sadMss who she is you lovo ? 

Borneo. What, shall I groan, and tell you ? f 

Ben, e ^ Groan? why, no; * 

But sadly tell mo who? , 

kSHAKESPEAUK, Romco and Juliet, act i. sc. 1. 

* 

Sampler, This has i^ow quite dissociated itself 
in meaning from * exemplar,’ of wliich it is the 
popular form, as ‘sample ’ has done from * example; ’ 
not so, however, once. • 

.Job, tlio sminnpler of pacience.— Preparalory Epistles of St. 
Jero?ne to Wiclifs Bible. 

Sash. At present always a belt or girdle of the 
loim ; not so, however, when first introduced from 
the East. By the ‘ sash,’ or ‘ shash ’ as it was then 
always spelt, was understood the roll of silk, fine 
linen, or gauze, worn about the head ; in tact a 

turban. 

* 

Shash: Cidaris sen tiara, pilous Turcictis, ut doct. Th. H. 
phicot, ab It. iSessa, gausapina cujus involucris Tutcsb pileos siios 
adornant.—S kinned, Etymologieon. 

So lliuch for the silk in Judea, called Shesh in Hebrew, whonco 
haply that fine linen or silk is called shushes, worn at this day 
about the heads of eastern people.—Foixf^a, A Bisgah l^igkf of 
Palestine, b. ii. c. 14. 

He [a Persian merchant] was apparelled in a long robe 'of 
cloth of gold, his head was wreathed with a huge shash or tuli- 
paut of silk and gold.— Heubedt, Travels, 1638, p. 191. 
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Scarce — Secure, 


ScAliCEjr Now expressing the fact that the thing 
ScAHCELY, ■ to which this epithet is applied is rare, 
Scarcity, not easily to he come by; but in the 
time of Chancer, Wiclif, and Gower, and till a later 
.day, miserly or stingy. For the derivation see Littre, 
Diet. Frd^Q. s. v. Echars. 

Ye shiiln uson the ricliesscs whieh ye Dave goten by youre wit 
and l)y youre travaillc, in ^Wicho manere, that men holdc ye not 
to scarse no to si)aring, ne fool-hirge; for right as men blanien an 
avjiricious intin because of Ins scuri>ifec and ehincherie, in the 
same.wise is he to blamcu that speiideth over largely.—C hauckk, 
Talc of MHUkbus. 

A man is that is maad riche in doynge scarsli [parce agendo, 
Vulg.]-— IUccius. xi. 1 8. Wiclif. 

For I saye tliis thing, he tliat soweth scarseli schal also rope 
icarscli. —2 Cor. xi. C. Id. 

Both free and scarce, thou giv st and tak’st again ; 

Thy womb, that all do^h breed, is tomb to all. 

Davison, Poetical lihiqisody, p. 256. 

Secure, In our present English the difference 
Securely, ■ between ‘ safe ’ and ‘ secure ’ is hardly 
Security. J recognized, but once it was otherwise. 
* Secure ’ (‘securus *=sine cura) was subjective-, it was 
a man’s own sense, well grounded or not, of the absence 
of danger; safe was ohjactive, the actual fact of such 
absence of danger. A man, therefore, might not be 
‘ safe,’ just because be was ‘ secure ’ (thus see Judges 
xviii. 7, 10, 27, and Paradise Lost, iv. 791). I may 
observe that our use of ‘secure ' at Matt, xxviii. 14, 
is in fact this early, though we may easily read tho 
passage as though it were employed in the modern 
sense. *We will secure you’ of our Version repre¬ 
sents afiEpifxvovc yfidc itoninofitv of the origfinal. 
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My wanton weakness did herself betray 
With too much play. * 

I was too bold; he ncyer yet stood safe 
That stands secure. • 

Qvahles, Emblems, ii. 14. 

Wo cannot endure to ho disturbed or awakened from our, 
pleasing lethargy. ]'’or we care not to be safe, but if b® secure. 
—J. Tayi,oii, Of Slander and Flatten/. 

*•5 . 

Man may securely sin, but safely never. 

l^KN JoNsoN, Tite Forest, xi. 

We sec the wind sit sore upon our sails, 

And yet wo strike not, but sec^.rely perish. 

ShakI^si’kaub, liichard II., act ii. sc. I. 

lie means, my lord, that we are too remiss, 

While Bolingbroke, through awx'security. 

Grows strong and great in substance and in friends. 

Id. Ibid., act iii. sc. 2. 

The last daughter of pride is delicacy, under which is con¬ 
tained gluttony, luxury, sloth, and security .— Nash, Christ's 
Tears over Jerusalem, p. 137. 

How this man 

Bears up in blood; seems fearless ! Why ’tis well: 

Security some men call the suburbs of hell. 

Only a dead wall between. 

Weiistkb, Duchess of Mcdfi, act v. sc. 2. 

Si'dHTlON,) There was an attempt on the part of 
Sedittou.s. [ some scholarly writers at the begin¬ 
ning of the seventeenth century to keep ‘ sedition ’ 
true to its etymology, and to the meaning which 
'seefitio’ hears in the Latin. This is the explanation 
of its employment as a rendering of h^oaraaeai. Gal. 
T. 21, as quoted below ; which in our present English 
would be more accurately rendered, secessions, dis¬ 
sensions, or divisions; in exac.tly which sense ‘ se¬ 
ditious ’ is there used by our Translators. So too, 
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See. 

r 

when Sata/i addresses Abdiel * seditions Angel,’ this 
is to find the same explanation, as is plain from the 
words which immediately follow. He the one faithful, 
taking the Lord’s side, had in so doing divided the 
.ranks of those who adhered to the fallen Archangel, 
and s(Sp£i|pated from them, being therein ‘ seditious.* 
The c[uotation from Bishop Andrevjs not less evidently 
shows how distinct in his mind ‘seditions’ were from 
those overt acts of petty treason which we now call 
by this name; however, they might often lead to 
suchr ‘ < 

Whom yon find thus magnifying of changes and projecting 
new plots for the people,'be sure they are in the way to sedition. 
For (mark it) they do sedirc, that is seorsim ire, go aside ; they 
have their meetings apart about their new alterations. IS’ow of 
sedire comes sedition, side-going. For if that be not looked to 
in time, the next nows is, the blowing of a trumpet, and Sheba’s 
proclamation, We have no part in David. It begins in Shimei; 
it ends in Sheba.—A ndekw'S, Of tite Gunpowder Treouson, 
Serin. 6. 

Now the works of the flesh are manifest, which are these, 

. . seditions. — Ged. v. 20, 21. Anlhorizcd Version. 

Ill for thee, but in wished hour 
• Of my-revenge, first sought for, thou returuest 
From flight, seditious Angel, to receive 
Thy merited reward. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, vi. 150. 

See. Not always confined as now to the seat or 
residence of a bishop; nor indeed did it necessFirily 
involve, the notion of a seat of autiLority at all. 

At Babiloine was his soveraine see. 

CuAucEB, The Monkes Tale. 

And small harpers with hir glees 
Sate under hem in divers sees. 

Id., The House of Fame, h. iii. 
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The Lord smoot all the fyrst gotuu in the loond of Egipte, fro 
the fyrst gotun of Pharao, tliat sat in his see, unto the fyrst 
gotun of the caitiif woman tliat was in prisoun.— Exod. xii. 29. 
WlCLlF. • 0 

Not that same famons temple of Diane 
Might match with this by many a degree; 

Nor that which that wise King of Jewry framed 
With endless cost tx) be the Almighty’s see. f 

^SrKNsEn, Fairt/ Queen, iv. 10, 30, 
• 

SuNSUAL, ) ‘ Sensual ’ is employed now only in 

Sknsualtti'. j an ill meaning, and implies ever a 
predominance of sense in .pvoviidjcs wlicre it ought 
not so to predominate. Milton, feeling that we 
wanted another word affirming this predominance 
where no such fault was implied by it, and lhat ‘ sen¬ 
sual* only imperfectly expressed this, employed, I 
know not whether ho coined, ‘ sensuous,’ a word 
which, if it had rooted itself in the language, might 
have proved of excellent service. * Sensuality ’ has 
had always an ill meaning, but not always the same 
ill meaning which it has now. Any walking by 
sense and sight rather than by faith was ‘ sensuality * 
of old. 

« • 

Hatli not the Lord Jesus convinced thy sensual heart by sen¬ 
sual arguments? If thy sense were not left-handed, thou 
mightest with thy right hand bear down thine infidelity; for 
God hath given assurance sufficient by his Son to thy very sense, 
if thou wert not brutish (i John i. i).—B ogebs, Naaman the 

Si/rian,^. 

There cannot always be that degree of sensual, pungcuit, or 
delectable affections towards religion as towards the desires oi 
nature and sense.—J. Taylok, Life of Christ, part ii. ^12. 

Far as creation's ample range extends, 

The scale of seiisual, mental powers ascends. 

PoFB. Essav on Man, b. i. 
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Servant — Servility, 

I do take him to he a hardy captain; but yet a man more 
Jneet to be governed than to goA^ern; for all his enterprizes be 
Hade upon his own senmaHti/, without the advice and counsel of 
those that been put ii^. trust by the King’s Majesty.— State 
Tapers, 1538, vol. iii. p. 95. 

He who might claim this absolute power over the soul to be 
believed upon liis bare word, yet seeing the sensuality of man 
and onr A^jful distrust, is willing to allow us all the means of 
strengthening our souls in his promise, by such seals and wit¬ 
nesses as confirm it. —EiOOKAS, Jtfaaman the Syrian, p. 4S3. 

A great number of people in divers parts of this realm, follow¬ 
ing their own sensuality, and living without knowledge and due 
fear of God, do Avilfull^ and schismatically abstain and refuse to 
come to their own parish churches.— Act of Uniformity, 1661. 

Seuvant. a wooer, follower, admirer, lover, not 
of necessity an accepted one, was a ‘ servant ’ in the 
chivalrous language of two or three centuries ago. 

Valentine. Madam and mistress, a, thousand good morrows. 

Silvia. Sir Valentine and servant, to you two thousand. 

SHAKKSFFiA.mi:, 'I'wo Gcfitloneu of Verona, act. ii. sc. I. 

Servility. The suhjective abjectness and baseness 
of spirit of one who is a slave, or who acts as one, is 
always implied by this word at the present; while 
once it did but express the ohjective fact of an out¬ 
wardly ser'^ilc condition in him of whom it was pre¬ 
dicated, leaving it possible that in spirit he might be 
free notwithstanding. 

Such servility as the Jews endured under the Greeks and 
Asiatics, have they endured under the Saracen and the Turk.— 
Jackson, The Eternal Truth of ScrijAures, b. i. c, 26. 

Waare no longer under the servility of the law of Moses, but 
are all the children of God by faith in Christ Jesus.— Henry 
More, 0 » Godliness, b. viii. c. 6. 

The same [faith] inclined Moses to exchange tbe dignities and 
delights of a court for a state of vagrancy and servility. — 
Habbow, Sermon 3, On the Apostles' Creed. 
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Shed. There are two A. S. verbs, ‘ scedan,* our 
preseufc ‘to shed,’ and ‘sceadan,* the modem German 
* scheiden,’ to separate or divider To this last, not 
surviving as a verb, we owe ‘ shed * and ‘watershed,’ 
or water-divider. How strongly this of partition or 
division was felt to be the central meaning ol* ‘ shed ’ 
the quotations which follow will show. ‘ To shed ’ is 
still used in the North in this J^nse. 

They say also that the manner of making the ah^d [Sicucpi- 
veaQai] of new-wedded wives’ hair with the iron head of a javelin 
came up tlieii likewise.— '^oiiTU^Plutarcfii's Liva,, p. 22. * 

Tliey were never so careful to comb tht;ir lieads as when tliey 
should to the b.ittlf*: for tlien they did noint their solves with 
sweet oils, and did shed their hair.—Id., Ibui. p. 45^# 

SllEEB. It is curious that Christojjher Sly’s de¬ 
claration that he was ‘ fourteen pence on the score 
for sheer ale’ {Jl'amnuj of the Shrew, Induction, sc. 2) 
should have given so much trouble to some of the 
early commentators upon Shakespeare. ‘ Sheer,’ 
which is pure, uiimixed, was used of tilings concrete 
once, although mostly of things abstract now. 

Thoyhad scarcely sunk through the uppermost eourse of sand 
above, when they might sco small sources to boil up, at the first 
troubled, but afterward they began to yield .sAccr andcleai- water 
in gj’cat abundance.—II olianu, Livy, p. 1191. 

Thou sheer, immaculate, and silver fountain, 

From whence this sLre.im through muddy passages 
Hath hold his current. • 

Shakusukaiik, King lUvhard //., act v? sc. 3. 

Thou never hadst in thy house, to stay men’s stomachs, 

A piece of Suffolk cheese, or gammon of bacon, » 

Or any cbculent, but sheer drink only, 

Por winch gross fault 1 here do damn thy liceD^o. 

HlAibsUNGEit, A Kew Way to pay Old Debts, act'iv. sc. 2. 

Q 
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Shelf — Shrewd. 

Shelf. ^ ‘To shelve’ as to shoal, still remains; but 
not so, except in mariners’ cliarts, ‘ shelf’ as=shallow 
or sandbank. e 

I thoup;ht fit to follow the rule of coasting maps, whore the 
shelves and rocks Jiro described as well as the safe channel.— 
Dayexlk^ Preface to Gondih&rt. 

God wishoth none should wreck on a strange shelf; 

To Him man’s dearer than t’*himseff. 

Hkx Jonson, The Forest^ iii. 

The watchful hero felt the knocks, and found 

The tossing vessel sdiled on shoaly gro\ind. 

Sure of his pilot’s loss, ho tHkes himself 

The helm, and steers aloof, and slums tlio shelf. 

Hkyden, VirgiVs JEneid, b. v. 

r. 

SiniEW. There are at the present no ‘ shrews ’ save 
female ones ; but the word, like so many others which 
we have met with, now restrained to one sex, was 
formerly applied to both. It conveyed also of old a 
much deeper moral reprobation than now or in the 
middle English it did. Thus Lucifer is a ‘ shrew ’ in 
Idlers Ploughman j and two murderers are ‘ shrews ’ in 
the quotation fi’om Chaucer which follows. 

And thus accorded ben this shnwes tw'eve 
To slea the thridde, as yo han herd me soye, 

Chauceu, 2 'he Pardonercs Tale. 

If I schal schowo me innocent, Ho schal prevo mo a schrewc 
[pravum me comprobabit, Vulg.].— Job ix, 20. Wiclif. 

I know none more covetous shrews than ye are, when yi have 
a 'benefice.—F oxk, Book of Martyrs ; Examination of William 
Thorpe'. 

ShtieWI), ) The weakness of the world’s moral 

SmiTiwuxESS.) indignation against evil causes a 
multitude of words which once conveyed intenscst 
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moral reprobation gradually to convey none at all, or 
it may be even praise. ‘ Shrewd ’ and ‘ shrewdness ’ 
must be numbered among these. • 

Is ho shrewd and unjust in his dealings with others?— South, 
SermonSy 1737, vol. vi. p. 106. 

Forsodie the erthe is corupt before God, and is fulfilled, with 

shrewdnes [iniquitate, Vulg.].— Gen. vi. 12. WicIiIF. • 

* • 

The prophoto saith: Flee shrewdness^ [decliiiot a malo, Vulg.], 
and do poodnesse ; seek pees, and folwo it.— Chauceb, The Tale 
of Mcliheus. 


Siege. A ‘ siege ’ is now the slfthuj dovm of an 
army before a fortified place with the purjiose of 
taking it; and has no other mcabing but* this. It 
had ojice the double meaning, abstract and concrete, 
of the French ‘ siege,’ a seat. 

Whaune mannus sono sclial come in his ma)csie and alio hiso 
aungelis with him, thanne he schal sitte on the scffe of his ma^ 
jesto, and alle folkis schal be gaderide bifore hjm.— JMaiU zxv.. 
3, 321. WlCLIF. 

A stately sie^e of soveraine majesty, 

And thereon sat a woman gorgeous gay. 

SpiXSEit, Fairy Queen, ii. 7, 44. 

I 

Besides, upon the very sicye of justice 
Lord Angelo hath to the common ear 
Professed the contrary. 

Shakespkabe, Measure for Measure, act iv. sc. 2. 

'SIGHT. The use of * sight * to signify a multitude, 
a many, that is, to see, has now a touch of vulgarity 
about it, which once it was very far from possessing, 

I 

Ye are come unto the mounte Sion, and to the citie of the' 
living© God, the celcstiall Jerusalem, and to an innumerable 
sight of angels.— Hch. xii. 22. Tyndalk. 

Q 2 
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Silly — Sincere, 

Clodiua ^8 ever about him in every place and street he went, 
having a sight of rascale and knaves with him.— North, 
Plutarch's Lives, p. 722. 

( 

Silly, ) A deep conviction of men that he who 
Silliness. I departs from evil will make himself a 
prey,'that none will be a match for the world’s evil 
who is not himself evil, has bron|jht to pass the fact 
that a number of words, sij^ifying at first goodness, 
signify next well-meaning simplicity; the notions of 
goodness and foolishness, with a strong predominance 
of the last, for a while infjerponetrating one another 
in them; till at length the latter quite expels the 
former, and remains as the sole possessor of the word. 
I need hkrdly mention the Greek ctk-atcoc, cv/'/fiijt’, 
evi'iHtia : while the same has happened in regard of 
our own ‘ silly,’ which (the same word as the German 
‘selig’) has successively meant, (i) blessed, (2) in¬ 
nocent, (3) harmless, (4) weakly foolish. 

0 selg woman, full of innocence. 

Chaucer, Legend of Fair Women, 1252. 

Holofernes, a valiant and mighty captain, being overwhelmed 
with wine, had his head stricken from his shoulders by that siUy 
womiin Judith.— HomUies ; Against Gluttony and Drunkenness. 

This Milos Forest and John Uighton about midnight (tlio sil/g 
children lying in thoir beds) came into the chamber, and sud¬ 
denly lapped them up among the clothes.—Sir T. More, Historg 
of King Richard III. 

Oh God, quod she, so worldly seUnesse, 

Which clerkes callen false felieite, 

. Ymeddled is with many bitternesse. 

Chaucer, Troilits and Cressida, 3, 800, 

SlNCEks, ] The etymology of * sincerus ’ being 
Sincerity, f uncertain, it is impossible to say what 
is the primary notion of our English ‘ sincere.’ These 
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% 

words belong now to an ethical sphere exclusively, 
and even there their meaning is not altogether what 
onco it was; but the absence o^ foreign admixture 
which they predicate might be literal once. 

The mind of a man, as it is not of that content or receipt to ^ 
comprehend knowledge without helps and supplies, so again, it is 
not sincere, hut of an ill and corrupt tincture.— Bacon, Qf the 
Juterpretatum of Naturf, c. xvk 

Tho Germans are a people that more than all the world, I 
think, may boast sinceriftj, as being for some thousands of years 
a pure and unmixed people.—F isi-tham, A brief CJtarticier of 
the Low Countries, p. 59. # • • 

Skeleton, Now the framework of bones as en¬ 
tirely denuded of the flesh ; but in early English, and 
there in stricter agreement with its etymology, the 

dried mummv. 

•/ 

Scelet ; the dead body of a man artificially dried or tanned for 
to be kept or seen a long time.— Hoixand, FlwtarcKe Morah ; 
An Explanation of certain obscure Words. 

Smug. One of many words which have been spoilt 
through being drawn into our serio-comic vocabulary. 

It still means adorned^ being connected witb the Ger¬ 
man ‘ schmucken; ’ but seeks to preset the very 
adornment and smoothness which it implies in a 
ridiculous ignoble point of view. Any such intention 
waa very far from it once. ^ 

. ^And here the smuff and silver Trent shall ran 

In a new channel, fair and evenly. , 

8uakespkaur, I Henrp IV., act iii. sc. I. 

Twelve sable steedw, smttg as the old raven’s wing. 

Of even stature and of equal pride, 1 

Sons of the wind, or some more speedy thing. 

To his fair chariot all abreast were tied. 

Beaumont, PsycAe, ix. 176. 
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Snail. , It is curious wliat different objects men 
will be content for long to confuse under a common 
name. Tims in some provincial dialects of Germany 
tlicy have only one name, ‘ padde’ (compare oui* ‘pad- 
, dock ’), for frog and toad. So too ‘ snail ’ (cochlea) 
and ‘‘slug ’ (Umax) with us were both to a compara¬ 
tively recent period included und^er the former name. 
‘ Slug ’ indeed, as=sV^ggard, is an old word in the 
language; but only at the end of the seventeenth or 
beginning of the eighteenth century was it transferred 
to that familiar peSt of orr gardens which we now 
call by this name. Indeed up to the present day in 
many of our provincial dialects slugs and snails are 
invariably^oth included under tlie latter name. See 
an interesting discussion in the Philological Society’s 
TransactioJis, 1860-1, pp. 102-106. 

Tliore is much variety even in en aturcs of tho same kind. 
See these two snails. One liutli a house, the other wants it; 
yet both arc snails, and it is a questi<m whether case is the 
better. That which hath a house hath more shelter, that which 
wants it hath more freedom. — Bishop Bali., Occasional Medita¬ 
tions. 

Snaits, a soft and exosseous animal, whereof in the naked and 
greater sort, as though she would rciquite the loss of a shell on 
their back, nature near the head Iiath phicod a flat white stone. 
Of tho great gray snails I have not met with any that wanted 
it.—Sir T. Bhowne, Vulgar Errors, b. iii. e. 13. 

# 

• Snub. Another form of ‘ snip,’ ‘ sneap,’ ‘ snape,* 
to nip with cold, and so to check or cut short. It is 
now never used save in a figurative sense ; hut this 
formerly was not so. 

If we neglect them [the first stirrings of corruption] but a 
little, out of a thought that they can do no great harm yet, or 
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Soft — Sot. 

that we shall have time enough to mub them hereafter, we do it 
to our own cortein disadvantage, if not utteif undoing.— 
Saitdbrson, Sermons, 1671, vol. ii. p. 241. 

Soft, ) It is not an honourable fact that ‘ soft' 

Softness, f and ‘ softness ’ should now be terms of 
slight, almost of contempt, when ethically employed; 
although indeed it is only a repetition of what we 
find in "XpriffroQ, ‘ gu.f^g>V bonhomie,’ and other 

words not a few. • 

That they speak evil of no man, thatjthey be no fighters, but 
soft [^7ri€«€7y], showing all medknoss unto all men.— Titus*ni. 2. 
Tykdale. 

* 

Tho meek or soft sliall inherit the earth ; oven as wo say. Be 
still, and have thy will.—T yndale, Exposition tlte Fifth 
Chapter of Matthew. 

Let your softness [tJ> iirieiKts vfi&v] be kno^vn unto all men.— 
Pftil. iv. 5. Cbanaebu. 

Sonnet. A ‘ sonnet ’ now must consist of exactly 
fourteen lines, neither more nor less ; and these with 
a fixed arrangement, thougli admitting a certain re¬ 
laxation, of the rhymes ; but * sonnet ’ used often to 
be applied to any shorter poem, especially ^of an 
amatory kind. 

He [Arion] had a wonderful desire to chnunt aor hymn 
unto Apollo Pythius.— Holland, Flutarch's Morals, p. 343. 

If ye will tell us a tale, or play a jig, or show us a play and 
fine sights, or sing sonnets in oiir ears, there we will bo for you. 
—^liuGEnSfATaaman the Syrian, p. 492. ■ 

i Sot, He only is a ‘ sot’ now whose stupor 

Sottish. ‘ folly is connected with, and the 
/ SoinsHNESs. result of, excessiye drink; but am/y 
fool would once bear this name. 
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In Egypt oft hag seen the sot bow down, 

And reverence some deified baboon. 

Oldham, Eighth Satire of Boileau. 

I do not here speak a legal innocence (none bnt sots and 
Quakers dream of such things), for as St. Paul says, ‘ By the 
works of the law shall no flesh living be justified; ’ but 1 speak 
of an (iyangelical innocence.— South, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 427. 

He* [Perseus] commanded those pooy divers to be secretly 
murdered, that no person should remain alive that was privy to 
that sottish commandment of his.—H oi^nd, Livg, p. 1177. 

A leper once he lost, and gained a king, 

Ahaz his sottish conqueror, wliom ho drew 
God’s altar to disparagfe and displace 
For one of Syrian mode. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, b. i. 

Sotfishncs^ and dotage is the extinguishing of reason in 
phlegm or cold. —H. Mobk, Grand Mystery of Godliness, b. viii. 
c. 14. 

SpaBKLE. Water ‘ sparkles ’ most when it is scat¬ 
tered. This must explain the transition of the word 
from its former meaning, as indicated in the passages 
given below, to its present. 

The Lansgravo hath sparkled his army without any further 
enterprise .—State Papers, vol. x. p. 718. 

Cassandra yet there sawe I, liow they haled 
From Pallas’ house with spercled trosse undone. 

Sackvii.le, Induction to a Mirror for Magistrates. 

And awhile chawing all those things in his month, he spitteth 
it upon liim whom he desireth to kill; who being spsirkled 
therewith, dieth by force of the poison within the space of half 
an hour .—Purchases PUgri^ns, part ii. p. 1495. 

Specious. Like the Latin ‘ speciosns,’ it simply 
signified beautiful once; it now means always pre¬ 
senting a deceitful appearance of that beanty which 
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is not really possessed, and is never used in any but 
an etliicf'il sense. 

This prince haddo a dowter dere, ifbneth was her name, 

A virgine ful ftpecious, and somely of stature. 

Metrical Romance of tlic Fourteenth Century, 

And they knew him, that it was lie which sate for alms*at the 

i^pccious gate of the temple .—Acts iii. lO. Eheims. 

• 

His mind as pure andnwitly kept 
As were hhi nurseries, and swept 
So of uncleanness or oiience \ 

That never came ill odour jlionco; 

And add liis actiofls unto tliese, 

They were as specious as his trees. 

Hkn Jonson, Epitaph on faster Vincent Corbet. 

Which [almug-trees], if odoriferous, made that passage as 
sweet to the smell as specious to the sight.—I' iillek, A Pisyak 
of PatestinCy b. iii. c. 2, § 5. 

Spice. We have in English a donblc adoption of 
tlio Latin ' species,’ namely ‘spice’ and ‘specicsi’ 

‘ Spice,’ tlie earlier form in wliich we made the word 
our own, is now limited to certain aromatic drugs, 

which, as consisting of various h'/nds, have this name 

# • 

of ‘ spices.’ But ‘ spice ’ was once cihployed as 
‘ species ’ is now. 

Abstoyne you fro al yvel spice [ab omni specie mala, Vulg.].— 

I Thess. V. 22 . WlCI.IF. 

The .fpices of ponsince ben three. That on of hem is solempne, 
another is commune, and the thridde privJe.— Chaucer, Tlw 
Persones Tale. 

Justice, although it be but one entire virtue, yet is described 
in two kinds of spices. The one is named justice distributive, 
the other is called commutative.—Sir T. Elvot, T%e Governor, 

b. iii. c. I. 
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Spinstjsr. a name that was often applied to 
women of evil life, in that they were set to enforced 
labour of spinning* in the Spittle or House of Cor¬ 
rection (it is still called * The Spinning House ’ at 
-Cambridge), and thus were * spinsters.’ None of our 
Hictionaries, so far as I have observed, fake note of 
this use of the word. 

I 

Many would never be indicted spinsiers, wero they spinsters 
indeed, nor come to so public and shameful punishments, if 
painfully employed in that vocation.—F uller, Worthies of Eng- 
land, Kent. i 

% 

Geta. Those women are still troubh-somcj; 

There be houses provided for such wretchtjd women. 

And some small rents to set ye a spinning. 

Brusilta, Sir, 

We are no spinsters, nor if yon look upon us, 

So wretched as you take us. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. The Prirpheiess, 
act iii. sc. I. 

Squander. The examples which follow will show 
that ‘ to squander ’ had once, if not a different, yet a 
much w'ider use than it now, at least in our classical 
English, retains. In the northern dialects it is still 
used eqirivalont to ‘ disperse.* 

He hath an argosy bound to Tripolis, another to the Indies; 
... he hath a thirtl at Mexico, a fourth for England, and other 
ventures he hath, squandered abroad.— Suaxesveabe, Merchant 
of Venice, act i. sc. 3. 

The minister is not to come into the pulpit, as a fencer upon 
the stage, to make a fair flourish against sin, but rather as a 
captain into the fleld, to bend his forces specially against the 
strongest troops of the enemy, and to squander and break 
through tlie thickest ranks.— Sanderson, Sermon 2, ad Clerum. 

They charge, recharge, and all along the sea 
They chase and squander the huge Belgian fleet. 

Dbyden, Annus Mirabilis, st. 67. 
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Staple. A curious change lias come, over this 
word. We should now say, Cotton is the great 
‘ staple,’ that is, the established merchandize, of 
Manchester; our ancestors would have reversed this 
and said, Manchester is the great ‘ staple,’ or esta¬ 
blished mart, of cotton. We make the goods prepared 
or sold the ‘staple’ of the place; they made'the 
])lace the ‘ staple ’ of the goo^s. See Cowell, The 
Tiiteriireterf s. v. 

Men in all ages h;ive made tliomsol\ys merry with singling 
out some place, and fixing tlie Ata/iJe of stupidity and stolidity 
therein.—F ui.t-kr, Worthier of England, Nottinghamshire. 

Stajilc; a city or lown, where merchants jointly lay up their 
comniodiLi(‘.s for the lietter uttering of them hy tTie great; a 
public storehouse.— Phillips, New World of Words. 

Stauve. The A.-S. * steorfan,’ the German ‘ster- 
ben,’ to die, it is only by comparsitivcly modem 
use restricted to dying l/g cold or bg hunger'^ in this 
restriction of use, resembling somewhat the French 
‘ noyer,’ to kill hg dnnvmng, while ‘nccare,’ from 
which it deRcends, is to kill hy any manner of death. 
But innumerable words arc thus like riVers, Which 
once pouring their waters through many channels, 
have now left dry and abandoned them all, save one, 
or, as in the present instance it happens, save two. 

For wele or wo she n’ill him not forsake : 

Sho n’is not wery him to love aud serve, 

Though that ho lie bedredo til that he sterve. , 

CuAUCEu, The Mercltantes Tale. 

But, if for me ye fight, or me will serve, 

Not this rude kind of battle, nor these arms 
Are meet, the which do men in bale to sterve. 

Spenser, Fairy Quien, ii. 6, 34. 
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State. , Used often by our old writers for a raised 
dais or platform, on which was placed a chair or 
throne with a canopy (the German ‘ Thronhimmel ’) 
above it; being the chiefest seat of honour ; thus in 
Massinger’s Jiondmmn^ act i. sc. 3, according to the 
old stage-direction Archidamus ‘ offers Timoleon the 
staU.^ But there is another use of ‘ state ’ not nn- 
frequent in the seventfenth century, though altogether 
unknown in our own. A ‘ state ’ was a republic, as 
contradistinguished from a monarchy. This usage, 
which the States Af Hollr.nd may have contributed 
to bring about, does not seem to have lasted very 
long. 

1 

But, for a canopy to shade her hend, 

No afafe which lasts no longer than ’tis stayed, 

And fastened up by cords and pillars’ aid. 

BKA.UMONT, Pnychc, can. xix. st. 1 70. 

Their majesties were seated as is aforesaid under tlinir cano¬ 
pies or states, wliereof that of the Queen was somewhat lesser 
and lower than that of the King, but both of them exceeding 
rich.— History of tJie Coronation of King James 11., 1687, 
p. 61. 

When he went to court, he used to kich away the state, and 
sit down by his prince cheek by jowl. Confound these states, 
says ho, they are a modern invention.—S wii-’T, History of John 
Bull, part ii. c. i. 

What say some others ? A government of states would do 
much better for you than a monarchy.— Andrews, Serttmn 6, Of 
the Gunpowder Ircason. 

V 

Bull subjects see too late 
‘ Their freedom in monarchal reign; 

Finding their freedom in a state 
Is but proud strutting in a chain. 

Davenant, The Bream. 
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Those very Jews who at their very best , 

Their humour more than loyalty expressed. 

Thought they might ruin him; they could create 
Or melt him to that golden calf, fl state. 

Duyden, Absaloiii and Achitopliel, 66 . 


Stationer. There was a time when ‘ stationer,* 
meaning properly no more than one who had* his 
dtatiuii, tliat is, in the market-p|ace or elsewhere, in¬ 
cluded the bookseller and the publisher, as well as 
the dealer in the raw material of books. But when, 
in the division of labour, thesd became separate 
businesses, the name was restrained to him who 
dealt in tlic latter articles alone. , 

I doubt not but that the Animadrerter’s stationer doth hope 
and di-^iiic Ihat hu hath thus plcasod poo])lc in his book, for the 
advancing of the price and quickening the sale thereof.—FunnEit, 
Appe(d of Injurid Innocence, p. 38. 

The right of the printed copies (which the stationer takes as 
liih own frediold), was dispersed in five or six several hands.— 
Oley, Preface to Dr. JacksoiHs Works. 

Quarles, Chapman, Ileywood, Wither had applause. 

And AVild, and Ogilby in former days ; 

But now are damned to wra})ping drugs and s, • 

And cursed by all their broken stationers. 

Oldham, A Siitire. 

Stickle, ) Now to stand with a certain pertinacity 
SncKLER.) to one’s point, refusing to renounce or 
go baT;k from it; but formerly equivalent to the 
emphatic ‘ dccharpir,’ a word which the Ffench 
language has now let go, to interpose between com¬ 
batants and separate them, when they had sufficiently 
satisfied the laws of honour; some deriving it from 
the wands, sceptres, or sticks with which the heralds 
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engaged jn this offioe separated tlic combatants. 
Oar present meaning of the word connects itself 
with the past in the fact that the ‘ sticklers,’ or 
seconds, as we should call them now, often falfillcd 
another function, being ready to maintain in their 
own persons and by their own arms the quarrel of 
their principals, and thus to ‘ stickle ’ for it. 

Betwixt which^three a question grew, 

Wliicli should the worthiest bo; 

Which violently they pursue, 

• And would not stickled bo. 

DitAYTON, Muses' Elysium, Nymph. 6 . 

The same angel [in Tasso], when half of the Christians aie 
already killtd, and all the rest are in a fair way of being routeil, 
.s 7 yV'/ 7 e,s betwixt the remainders of God’s liosts and the rae(' of 
fiends; pulls the devils baekwards by the tails, and drives tln^m 
fr(jni their quarry.—D uvokn, JJedk-aiion of 'I’ninslatiuns from 
Juvenal, p. 122. 

TJie dragon wing of night o’erspreads the earth, 

And, stickkr-l\\ic, tlie armies separates. 

SHAKEsrnARP-, Troilus and Cressida, act v. sc. 9. 

Our former chiefs, like stiekhrs of the war. 

First fought to inflame the parties, then to poise; 

.The qugrrcl love<i, but did the eause abhor, 

And dul not strike to hurt, but mnko a noise, 

Dkydex, On the Death of Oliver Cromwell. 


Stomach. Already in classical Latin ‘ stomachus* 
had all the uses, courage, pride, indignation, ill-will, 
which ‘ stomach ’ may be seen in the following quota¬ 
tions 'CO have once possessed, but which at this day 
have nearly or quite departed from it. 

And sence we horde therof oure liert hath failed us, neither 
is there a good stomarhe more in eny man, by the reason of 
youre commyuge.— Josh. ii. ii. Covkkdalk. 
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He was a man ^ 

Of an unbounded stomachy ever ranking 
Himself with princes. 

SiiAitESPEAiiE, I^^iry VIILi act iv. sc. 2. 

Ariiis, discontented that one should be placed before him in 
honour, wliose superior lie thought himself in desert, became 
through envy and stomach prone unto contradiction, and hold to 
broach tliat heresy wherein the Deity of our Lord Jesus Christ 
was denied. — Hooker, Ecclesiastical PoUly^ b. v. § 42. 

• 

Stout, ) The temptation to the strong’ to be 

Stoutness, j also the proud is so natural, so diffi¬ 
cult to resist, and resisted by so few, that it* is 
nothinj; wonderful when words, first meaning the 
one, 2)ass over into the sense of the other. ‘ Stout,’ 
however, has not retained, excejit in some provincial 
use, the sense of proud, nor ‘ stoutness ’ of pidde. 

Cummonly it is soon that they that be rich arc lofty and 
—Latimer, Sermons, p. 545. 

I stotii and you stout. 

Who will carry the dirt out ? 

Old Proverb. 

Come all to ruin ; let 

Thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 
Thy dangerous stoutness ; for I mock at d^ath ' 
With as big heart as thou. 

Shakespeare, Coriolaniis, act iii. sc. 2. 

Stove. This word has much nari'owed its mean 
ing. Bath, hothouse, any room whore air or water 
was ar^ficially heated, was a ‘ stove’ once. 

# • 

When a certain Frenchman camo to visit Melancthon, he 
found him in his stove, w'itli one hand dandling his chjld in the 
swaddling-clouts, and the other holding a book and reading it.—• 
Fuller, The Holy State, b. ii. c. 9. 

How tedious is it to them that live in stoves and caves half a 
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year togeth/ir, as in Iceland, Muscovy, or under the pole!— 
Buuton, Anatomy of Mdancholy^ part i. sect. 2. 

When most of the Wliiters were commanded away to their 
supper, the parlour or stove being nearly emptied, in came a 
company of musketeers, shot every one his man, and so pro¬ 
ceeded to an apothecary’s house, whore Wallenstein lay.— 
Letters and Despatches of 'JCkomas Earl of Strafford^ vol. i. p. 
226.* 

f 

Street. This, one of the words which the Romans 
left behind them when they quitted Britain, and 
which the Saxons learned^ from the Britons, is more 
properly a road or causeway (‘ via strata ’) than a 
street, in our present sense of the word; and as late 
as Coverctale was so used. 

For they soughto them thorow every and yet theyfounde 

them not.— Josh. ii. 22. Covkudaus. 

But when one stiwe that all the people stode there still, ho 
roniovod Amasa fi^om the sirete unto the felde.—i iStim. xx. 12. 
CoVKltDALK. 

Sublime. There is an occasional use of * sublime ’ 
by o^r earlier poets, a use in which it bears much 
the meaning of the Greek v7rcpi;0avoc, or perhaps 
approaches still more closely to that of /uerewpoc,, high 
and lifted up, as with pride; ^hich has now quite 
departed from it. 

, For the proud Soldan, with presumptuous cheer • 

And countenance subli??ie and insolent, 

• I 

thought only slaughter and avongement. 

Spensee, Fairy Queen, v. 8, 30. 

Their hearts were jocund and subliine, 

I)ruuk with idolatry, drunk with wine. 

Miltok, Samson Agonistes, 
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Sue. One now * sues * or follows another into the 
courts of law, being, as in the legal language of Greece, 
6 ?twA:aii',the ‘pursuer; ’ but ‘to sue^* was once to follow, 
without any such limitation of meaning. 

If thon wolt be perfito, go, and sille alio thingis that thou 
hast, and come, and site me.— Matt. xix. 21. Wiclif. • 

And anoon, the nettes forsaken, thei sueden liym.— Mafk i. 
19. Id. • 


SuKE. Used once in tho sense of affianced, or, as 
it would be sometimes called, ‘ hand-fastcd,’ See 
‘Assure,’ ‘Ensure.’ 

Tho king was snre to dame Elizabeth I^ucy, and Vr husband 
before tlod.—Sir T. More, History of King Richard III. 

Suspect, ] To ‘suspect’ is properly to look under, 
Suspicion. I and out of this fact is derived our pre¬ 
sent use of the word ; but in looking wider you may 
also look up, and herein lies the explanation of an 
occasional use of ‘ susjicct ’ and ‘ suspicion ’ which 
we find in our early writers. 

Pclopidas being sent the second time into Thesaaly, to hiake 
accord betwixt the people and Alexander, tho tyrant of Vhcres, 
was by tliis tyrant (not mspreiing tlio dignity of an ambassador, 
nor of his country) made prisoner.- -Nobth, PlutarcRs Lives, 

p. 927. 

If Gq^ do intiimite to the spirit of any wise inferiors that 
they ought to reprove, then lot them su^ect their own persons/ 
and beware, that they make no open contestation, but be content 
with privacy.—R ogkes, Naaman the Syrian, p. 330. 

Cordcilla, out of mere love, without the suspicion of expected, 
reward, at the message only of her father in distress, pours forth 
true filial tears. — Milton, History of England, b. i. 
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Sycophant. The early meaning of * sycophant,* 
when it was employed as equivalent to informer, de¬ 
lator, calumniator, ^ promoter ’ (which see), agreed 
better with its assumed derivation, and undoubted 
use, in the Greek, than does our present. Employing 
it now in the sense of false and fawning flatterer, we 
might seem at first sight to employ it in a sense not 
merely altogether uncoiiiie6tod with, but quite oppo¬ 
site to, its former. Yet indeed there is a very deep 
inner connexion between the two uses. It is not for 
nothing that Jeremy Tqylor treats of these two, 
namely ‘ Of Slander and Flattery,’ in one and the 
same course of sermons ; for, as the Italian proverb 
has taught us, ‘ He who flatters me before, spatters 
me behind.* 

The poor man, that hath noughr to lose, is not afniicl of the 
sycophant or promoter.— Hollanu, Plufnreh's Morals^ p. 261. 

He [iSt. Paul] in peril of the wilderness, that is of wild beasts; 
they [rich men] not onl}' of the wild beast called the sycophant^ 
but of the tame beast too, called the flatterer.— ^A-ndbews, Sermon 
preach'd at the Spittle. 

Sanders, that malicious sycophant, will have no less than 
twenty-six wain-load of silver, gold, and precious stones to be 
s(5izeu into the king’s hands by the spoil of that monument.— 
Ueyi-in, History of the lieformaiion, 1849, '"‘jl- i- P- 20. 

Symbol. The employment of ‘ symbol ’ in its 
proper Greek sense of contribution thrown into a 
common stock, as in a pic-nic or the like, is frequent 
in Jeremy Taylor, and examples of it may be found 
in other sdholarly writers of the seventeenth century. 

The consideration of these things hath oft suggested, and at 
length persuaded me to make this attempt, to cast in my mite to 
this treasury, my symholum. toward so charitable a work.— 
Hammond, A Paraphrase on the Ps(dms, Preface. 
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Christ hath finished his own sufferings for expiation of the 
world; yet there are ‘ portions that are behind of the ^sufferings ' 
of Christ, which must be filled up by his body the Church; and 
happy are they that put in the greatest symbol ; for ‘ in the same 
measure you 'are partakers of the sufferings of Christ, in the 
same shall ye be also of the consolation.’—J. Taylok, Tfw Faith 
and Falu uce of the Samis. ^ 

There [in Westminster Abbey] the warlike and the peaceful, 
tho fortunate and the miserabl#, the beloved and the despised 
princes, mingle their dust and pay down their symbol of mor¬ 
tality.—Id., Hol^ Joying, c. i. § 2. 

• 

Table. The Latin ‘talpila’ h&d for one of rfcs 
meanings picture or painting; and this caused that 
‘ table ’ "was by our early writers used often in the 
same meaning. * 

The table wherein Detrfiction was expressed, he [Apelles] 
painted in this form.—Sir T. Elyot, The Governor^ b. iii. c. 27. 

You shall see, as it wore in a tahU painted before your eyes, 
tin* evil-favonrtdncss and deformity of this most detestable vice. 
— Homilies; Agcu^ist Contention. 

Learning flourished yet in tho city of Sicyon, and they esteemed 
tho painting of tables in that city to be the perfectest for true 
colours and fine drawing, of all other places.—Nonxu, Plutarch's 
Lives, p. 843. 


Talent. The original meaning, as of ‘ talento * in 
Italian, ‘ talante ’ in Spanish, was will, inclination, 
from * talentum ’ (jaXavrov), balance, scales, and then 
inclinaiJion of balance; thus in Spenser (Fairy Quem ,, 
iii. 4, 61), ‘maltalent’ is grudge or ill wiU. li; is 
probably under the influence of the Parable of the 
Talents (Matt, xxv.) that it has travelled to its. 
present meaning. Clarendcn still employs it very 
distinctly in its older sense. 

B 2 
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Whoso then wold wel nnderstonde these peines, and bethinke 
him wel that he hath deserved these peines for his sinnes, certes 
he shold have more talent for to sighe and to wepc than for to 
singe and playe.—CHarcBB, The Fersone'a Tale. 

The meaner sort rested not there, but creating for their leader 
Sir John Egremond, a factious person and one who had of a long 
time^ borne an ill talent towards the king, entered into open re¬ 
bellion. —Bacx>k, History of King Henry VII. 

Though the nation generally ivas without any ill talent to tlie 
Church, either in the point of the doctrine or the discipline, yet 
they were not without a jealousy that Popery was not enough 
diBCX)untenanced.—C labrndon, History of the Hebcllion, b. i. 

Tall, Our ancestors superinduced on the primary 
meaning^of ‘ tall * a secondary, resting on the assump¬ 
tion that tall men would be also brave, and this often 
with a dropping of the notion of height altogether. 

His [the Earl of Richmond’s] companions being almost in 
despair of victory were suddenly rexjomforted by Sir William 
Stanley, which «ime to succours with three thousand tall men.— 
Gtbafton, Chronicle. 

Tamhurlaine. Whore are my common soldiers now, that fought 
So lionlike upon Asphaltis’ plains ? 

Soldier. Here, my lord. 

TaAhurlainl. Hold ye, tall soldiers, take ye queens apiece. 

Maklowe, Tamhurlaine the Great, part ii. act iv. sc. 4. 

He [Prince Edward] would proffer to fight with any mean 
person, if cried up by the volge for a tall man.— Fut.leb, The 
Holy War, b. iv. c. 29. 

, Tarpaulin. Not any longer used except in the 
shorter form of ‘ tar * for sailor. See the quotation 
from Smollett, 8 . v. * Companion. 

r 

The Archbishop of Bordeaux is at present General of the French 
naval forces, who though a priest, is yet permitted to turn tar~ 
yatdin and soldier.— 'IhirkishSpy, Letter 2. 
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Tawdry. * Tawdry * laces and Bnch lijce were 
clieap and showy articles of tinery bought at St. 
Etheldreda’s or St. Awdrey’s fai»; but it is only in 
later times that this cheapness, showiness, with a 
further suggestion of vulgarity, made themselves 
distinctly felt in the wqrd. 

Bind your fillets fgiSt, 

And gird in your waist ^ 

For more fineness with a tawdry lace. 

SPKNSKJi, Shcph(^d!s Calendar, Fowrth 'Eclogue. 

Como, you promised me a tawdry lace cind a pair of sweet 
gloves. —SiiAKESPKAUK, WinUrs 'tede, act iv. sc. 3. 

Temper. What has been said under * humour ' 
will also explain ‘ temper,’ and the earlier uses of it 
which we meet. The happy * temper ’ would bo the 
happy mixture, the blending in due proportions, of 
the four principal ‘ humours ’ of the body. 

The exquisitonoss of his [the Saviour’s] bodily increased 

the exquisitcucss of his torment, and the ingenuity of his soul 
added to his sensibleness of tln^ indignities and afironts ofiered 
to him.—F ullua, A Pisgah Sight of Palestine, vol. i. p. 345. 

Concupiscence itself follows the crasis and temperature of the 
body. If you would know why one man is proud, ahother cXiel, 
another intemperate or luxurious, you are not to repair so much 
to Aristotle's ethics, or to the writings of other moralists, as to 
those of Glalen,or of some anatomists, to find the reason of these 
difl'erent ternyers. — South, Sermons, 1744, vol. ii. p. 5 - 

Temperament. The Latin ‘ temperamentum ’ had. 
BomctimeB very nearly the Bense of our» English 
‘ compromise ’ or the French * transaction,’ and sig¬ 
nified, as these do, a middle term reached by mutual ■ 
concession, by a tempering of the extreme claims 
upon either side. This same use of * temperament ’ 
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appears from time to time in such of our writers as 
have allowed their styla to be modified by their Latin 
studies. T 

Safest, tlierefore, to me it seems that none of the Council be 
moved unless by death, or jnst conviction of some crime. How¬ 
ever, I forejudge not any probable .expedient, any temperamaif 
tha‘‘ can be found in things of this nature, so disputable on 
either side.— Milton, IVic Ucadf and Eaity Way to establish a 
Free Commonwealth. ^ 

Many temperaments and explanations there would have been, 
if ever I had a notion that it Obsen^ations on the Minority ’] 
should meet the public eye.— Hubkb, Letter to Lawrence. 

Termagant. A name at this time applied only to 
women ot fierce temper and ungovemed tongue, but 
formerly to men and women alike ; and indeed pre¬ 
dominantly to the first; ‘Termagant* in the popular 
notion being the name of the false god of the Maho¬ 
metans. 

Art thou so fierce, currish, and churlish a Nabal, that even 
when thou mightest live in the midst of thy pooplo (as she told 
Elisha [2 Kin. iv. 13]), thou dclightest to play the tyrant and 
termagant among them?— Rogers, Kaaman the Syrian, p. 270. 

// 

Tiiis would make a saint swear like a soldier, and a soldier 
like Termagant. — Beaumont and Fletcher, King or No King. 

Thews. It is a remarkable evidence of the in¬ 
fluence of Shakespeare upon the Engli.sh language, 
that while, so far as yet has been observed, every 
other writer, one single instance excepted, employs 
‘ thews * in the sense of manners, qualities of mind 
and disposition, his employment of it in the sense of 
nerves, muscular vigour, has quite overborne the 
other; which, once so familiar in our literature, has 
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now quite past away. See a valuable note in Craik’s 
English of Shakespeare, p. 117. 

To all good thewes born was she ; • 

As likod tx> the goddes or she was born. 

That of the shofe she should bo the come. 

CiiAtJCKR, 'I'he Legend of Ilypermestre. 

For every thing to wh*ch one is inclined 

Both best become and greatest grac(j doth gain ; 

Yet praise likewise dosenm ^oo^^hevm enforced with pain. 

' SvKNSKii, Fairy Qticm, ii. 2. 

The mother of three daughters, well upbrought 
In goodly thewes and godly exercise. • 

* Id. Ih., i. 10, 4. 

Think, Many, as they r^ad or hear in onr 

Tnouenr, - English Bible these wolbds of our 
Thoughiwl.) Lord, ‘Take no thought for your 
life ’ {Matt. vi. 25 ; cf. i Sam. ix. 5), are perplexed, 
for they cannot help feeling that there is some exagge¬ 
ration in them, that Ho is urging here something 
which is impossible, and which, if possible, would not 
be desirable, but a forfeiting of the true dignity of 
man. Or perhaps, if tl)ey are able to compare the 
English with the Greek, they blame our Translators 
for having given an emphasis to the precept which it 
did not possess in the original. But neither is the 
fact. ‘ Thought ’ is constantly anxwus care in our 
earlier English, as the examples which follow will 
abundantly prove ; and ‘ to think,’ though not so fre¬ 
quently, is to take mixious care. To this day they 
will say in Yorkshire, ‘ It was thought that did for 
her,’ meaning that it was care that killed her. 

Cleopatra. What shall we do, Enobarbus ? 

Ethoharhus. TJtink and die. 

Shakespeare, Antony and Cleopatra, act iii. sc. 13. 
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Yet, for hiR love that all hath vrroiight, 

W'ed mo, or else I die for thought. 

Skelton, Man&tly Margery. 

t 

He so plagued and vexed his father with injurious indignities, 
that the old man for very thought and grief of heart pined away 
and died. — Holland, Camdm's Irdand, p. 120. 

I 

In five hundred years only two queens have died in childbirth. 
Queen Catherinu Parr died rather of thought. — Somers' Tracts 
{lieu/n of Micabeih), vol.^i. p. 172. 

Harris, aii alderman of London, was put in trouble, and died 
of thought and anxiety before his business came to an end.— 
Bacon, History of Here y VII . ^ 

0 thoughtful herte, plungyd in dystres. 

Lydqate, Lyf of our Lady. 

t 

t 

Thhifty. The ‘ thrifty ' is on the way to be the 
thriving; yet ‘ thrifty ’ does not mean thriving now, 
as once it did. It still indeed retains this meaning in 
provincial use; as I have heard a newly-transplanted 
tree which was doing well, described as ‘ thrifty.’ 
See * Unthrifty/ 

No grace hath more abundant promises made unto ittlian this 
of mercy, a sowing, a reaping, a thrifty grace. — ^Bishop Bjey- 
noldI , SermcAi 30. 

Tidy. This, identical with the German ‘zeitig,* 
has lost that reference to tinie which in ‘noontide,’ 

‘ eventidef* and some other compounds still survives. 

r 

. Seven eares wexen fette of coren 

^ • 

On an busk ranc and wel iidi. 

Story of Genesis and Exodus, 2104. 

Lo an erthetilier abideth preciouse fruyt of the erthe, 
paciently sufirynge til he resseyve tymeful and lateful fruit—> 
that is tidi and ripe.— James v. 7. Wiclif. 
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Tinsel. This is always now chscup finery, glistering 
(etincelant) like silver and gold, but at the same time 
pretending a value and a richness which it does not 
really possess. There lay no such insinuation of pre¬ 
tentious splendour in its earlier uses. A valuable 
note in Keightley’s vol. i. p. 126, makes it, I 

think, clear that by ‘ tinsel ’ was commonly meant ‘ a 
silver texture, less dense aii^ stout than cloth of 
silvei*; ’ yet not always, for see my first quotation. 


Under si duko, no man to wesir cloth^f gold tinsd.—lAierary 
Itemaina of King Eklward VI* 1551, 2. 

Every place was hanged wiUi clotli of gold, cloth of silver, 
tinisel, arrsis, tapestry, and what not.—Sthnes, of Abuses, 

p. 18. 

[He] never cared for silks or sumptuous cost, 

For cloth of gold, or tinsel figurie, 

For baudkin, broidery, outworks, nor conceits. 

Gascuignk, The Steel Glass. 

H er garments all were wrought of beaten gold. 

And all her steed with ^ 272 «r/-trappings shone. 

Sfensku, Fairy Queen, iii. i, 15. 


Tobacconist. Now the seller, once the smoker, of 
tobacco. 

Germany hath not so many drunkards, England tobacconists, 
France dancers, Holland mariners, as Italy alone hath jealous 
husbands.— Buhton, Anatomy of Mdancholy, pjirt iii. sect. 3. 

Hftice is it that the lungs of the tobeuxonist are rotted.— 

JoNBON, Uarthdomew Fair. 

’ • « 

But let it be of any truly said, 

He’s great, religious, learned, wise or staid, 

But he is lately turned tobacconist, 

Oh what a blur! what an abatement is’t! 

SY1.VB8TSB, Tobacoo Battered. 
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Toht. It is curious how often political parties have 
ended by assuming to themselves names first fastened 
on them by their adversaries in reproach and scorn. 
The ‘ Gueux’ or ‘ Beggars ’ of Holland are perhaps the 
most notable instance of all; so too ‘ tories’ was a name 
properly belonging to the Irish bogtrotters, who during 
our Civil War robbed and plundered, professing to be 
in arms for the maintenance of the royal cjiuse ; and 
from them transferred, about the year 1680, to those 
who sought to maintain the extreme prerogatives 
of the Crown. Thel'e is ar Act of the 6th of Anne 
with this title: ‘ For the more effectual suppressing 
Tories and Rapparqes; and for preventing persons 
becoming Tories or resorting to them.’ For the best 
account of the * tories ’ see Prendorgast, Oromwelliait 
Settlement of Ireland, pp. 163-183 ; and compare 
Carte’s Life of the Lule of Ormonde, vol. ii. p. 481. 

That Irish Papists "who had boon licensed to depart this 
nation, and of late years have been transplanted into Spain, 
Flanders and other foreign parts, have nevertheless secretly 
returned into Ireland, occasioning the increase of foT^s and 
other lawless persons.— Irish State Papers, 2^\h January, 1656. 

Let such men quit all pretences to civility and breeding. 
They aVe ruder than tories and wild Americans.—G lanvili.k, 
Sermons, p. 212. 

In the open or plain countries the peasants are content to live 
on their labour; the woods, bogs, and fastnesses fostering and 
sheltering the robbers, tories, and woodkems, who are usually 
the offspring of gentlemen, that have either misspent or foi;feited 
thrir estates; who, though having no subsistance, yet contemn 
trade, being too mean and base for a gentleman reduced never 
BO low.— MS. Account of the State of the County of Kildare, of 
date 1684, in Trinity College Library, Dublin. 

Mosstroopers, a sort of rebels in the northern part of Scotland, 
that live hy robbery and spoil, like the tories in Ireland, or the 
banditti in Italy.— Phillips, New World of Words, ed. 1706. 
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Trade. Properly that path which we^‘ tread,’ and 
thns the ever recurring habit and manner of our life, 
whatever this may be. • 

A postern with n, blinde wicket there Wiis, 

A common trade to passe through Priam’s house. , 

Lord SvitiiKYf Translation of the ^ndd, b. ii. 1. 592. 

Por him that lackoth nothing necessary, nor hath cause to 
complain of his present state, it is great folly to leave his old 
acqiiairited trade of life, and to enter ink) another new and un¬ 
known.— Nouth, Ptuiarcli'sLives, p, 53. 

Te^ujh a child in the trade of his w*y, and when he is old, he 
shall not depart from it. —Proverbs xxii. 6. Geneva. 

There tliose five sisters had continiuil trade. 

And used to be,the themselves in that dcceit^d shade. 

ypKNSEU, Fatry Queen, ii. 12, 30. 

Treacle. This at present means only the sweet 
syrup of molasses, but was once of far wider reach 
and far nobler significance, having come to us from 
afar, and by steps which are curious to trace. They 
are these. The Greeks, in anticipation of modern 
lioinoFiopathy, called a fancied antidote to the viper’s 
bite, which was composed of the viper’s flesh, OrjpiaKii, 
—from Oripi'ovy a name often given to the vipcA* {Acts 
xxviii. 5) ; of this came the Latin ‘ thcriaca,* and our 
‘ thcriac,’ of which, or rather of the Latin form, 

* triacle ’ and ‘ treacle ’ arc but popular corruptions. 
See^the PrmnptoHum Parmtlorum, p. 500. 

For a most strong trecvle against these venomous heresies 
wrought our Saviour many a marvellous miracle. — Sir T. Mobs, 
A Treatise on the Passimt, Works, p. 1357* 

There is no more triacle at Galaad, and there is no phisician 
that can healo the hurte of my people.— Jer, viii. 22. Cover- 
]>ALR. 
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At last hie body [Sir Thomas Overbury’s] was almost come 
by use of poisobs to the state that Mithridates* body was by the 
Tise of treacle and preservatives, that the force of the poisons was 
blunted upon him.— Charge against Bobert, Earl of 
Somerset. 

The saints’ experiences help them to a sovereign ireade made 
of the scorpion’s own flesh (which thgy through Christ have 
slain), and that hath a virtue above all other to expel the venom 
of Satan’s temptations from the heaisL.—G ubnall, The Christian 
in Complete Armour, c. ix. § c. 

Wonderful therefore is the power of a Christian, who not 
only overcomes and conquers and kills the viper, but like the 
skilful'apothecary makes'antidote > and triable of him.—Hauis, 
Sermon on Christian Omnipotence. 

7 Veacle\ a physical composition, made of vipers and other 
ingredients.—F hillips, New World of Words. 

Tree. This might once have been nsed of the 
dead timber, no less than of the living growth; thus 
‘ roodiree,* ‘axlefree,’ ‘saddletree.* 

In a greot hous ben not oneli vessels of gold and of silver, 
but also of tree [lignoa, Vulg.] and of erthe.—2 Tim. ii. 20. 

WlCLIF. 

He had a castel of tre, which he doped Hategrifon.—C af- 
GBAVE, (^ronicUt of England, p. 145. 

Take down, take down that mast of gowd, 

Set up a mast of tree. 

Ill sets it a forsaken lady 
To sail sae gallautlie. 

Old Ballad. 

r 

4 

Triiimph. . A name often transferred by our early 
writers to any stately show or pageantry whatever, 
not restricted, as now, to one celebrating a victory. 
See Lord Bacon’s Essay, the 37th, with the heading, 
‘ Of Masks and Trivmplis^ passim. 
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Our daughter, 

In honour of whose birth these triwnvpTA are, 

Sits here, like beauty’s child. 

PericlcSj Prince of Tyre^ act ii. sc. 2. 

You cannot have a perfect palace except you have two several 
sides, the one for feasts and triumphs, the other for dwelling .—^ 
Bacon, Essays, 45. ^ • 

This day to Dagon is a solemn feast, * 

With sacrifices, triumph, ^onip and games. 

Milton, Samson Agonistrs. 

Trivial. A ‘ trivial ’ saying is at present a slight 
one; it was formerly a Veil-worn or often-repeated 
one, or, as wo should now say, one that was trite; 
but this, it might be, on the ground of the weight 
and wisdom which it contained; as certainly the 
maxim quoted by Hachet is anything but ‘ trivial ’ in 
our sense of the word. Gradually the notion of 
slightness was superadded to that of commonness, 
and thu.« an epithet once of honour has become one of 
dishonour rather. 

Others avouch, and that more truly, that he [Duns Scotus] 
was born in Downo, and thereof they guess him to be named 
Dunensis, and by contraction Duns, which torna is so irimal and 
common in schools, that who.so surpasseth others eithor^n cavil- 
bne: sfiphistry or Kiiblle philosophy is forthwith nicknamed a 
Duns.— Stantiiukst, Description of Ireland, p. 2. 

iEquitas optimo cuiquo notissima, is a trivial saying, A very 
good man cannot he ignorant of equity.— Hacket, Life of Arch- 
bishdp Williams, part i. p. 57 - 

These branches [of the divine life] are three, wheso names 
though trivial and vulgar, yet, if rightly understood, they bear 
such a sense with them, that nothing more weighty can be pro¬ 
nounced by the tongue of men or soraphims, and in brief they 
are these, Charity, Humility, and Purity.—H. Mobe, Grand 
Mystery of Godliness, b. ii. c. 12. 
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Trumpeht. That which is deceitful is without 
any worth; and ‘ trumpery,’ which was at first deceit, 
fraud (tromperie), is ^low anything* which is worth¬ 
less and of no account. Was Milton’s use of the 
word in his well-known line, ‘ Black, white and gray, 
with aU their trumpery our present, or that earlier ? 

When truth appeared, Ilogoro hated more 
Alcynn's trum^mries, and cfid them detest,, 

Than ho was lalo enamoured before. 

Sir J. Hauington, Orlando Furioso, b. yii. 

T 5 rit,annicus was now grpwn to man’s estate, a true and worthy 
plant to receive his father’s emp'h’e; wliich a grafted son l)y 
adoption now possessed by the injury and trumpery of his 
mother.—GHEKNWKy, I'acitus, p. 182. 

Turk. It is a remarkable evidence of the extent 
to which the Turks and the Turkish assault upon 
(.hristendom had impressed themselves on the minds 
(.>f men, of the way in which they stood as representing 
the entire Mahometan world, that ‘Turk,’ being in 
liict a national, is constantly employed by the writers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as a reli¬ 
gious, designation, as equivalent to, and coextensive 
with, Jijtahometan ; exactly as "K\A»;ir in the IS’cw Tes¬ 
tament means continually not of Greek nationality, 
but of Gentile religion. 

Have mercy upon all Jews, Turks, inhdcls, and heretics.— 
i ollcct for Good Friday. 

It is no good reason for a man’s religion, that he was borif and 
brought up in it; for then a 'Turk would have as much reason 
to be a ’lurk as a Christian to be a Cliristian.— Chillingwouth, 
The ltdigion of Protestants, part i. c. 2. 

Tutor, ) The ‘ tutor ’ of our forefathers was 

Tuition. J rather a caretaker and guardian than an 
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instructor ; but seeing that one defends another 
most eflectually who imparts to him those principles 
and that knowledge whereby Jie shall be able to 
defend himself, our modern use of the word must 
be taken as a deeper than the earlier. 

This is part of tho honour that the children owe \o thrir 
parents and tutors hy the commandment of Grod, even to he ho- 
vtowed in marriage as it pleafleth the godly, prudent and honest 
parents or tutors to appoint.—BsdhN, Catechism, Parker Soc. 
ed., p. 871. 

Tutors and guardians arc in the phuj^ of parents ; and what 
they are in fiction of law they must remember as an argument 
to engage them to do in reality of duty.—J. Tayloe, Holy Living, 
iii. 2. 

A*! though they wore not to he trusted with the Mng’s brother, 
that by the assent of the nobles of the laud wore appointed, as 
the king’s nearest friends, to the tuitwn of his own royal person. 
—Sir T. Moke, History of King liichard ITT., p. 36. 

Afterwards turning his speech to his wife and his son, he 
IHcanderlx/] commended them both with his kingdom to tlio 
Tuition of the Venetians.—K noules, History of the 'Turks, vol. i. 
p. 274. 

IImbrage, 1 ‘ To toko umbrage * is, I think, the 
UMURAGiiOTJS.) only phrase in which the ^word 
‘ umbrage ’ is still in use among us, the only one at 
least in which it is ethically employed; but ‘umbrage’ 
in its earlier use coincides in meaning with the old 
French ‘ ombrage ’ (see the quotation from Bacon), 
and signifies suspicion, or rather the disposition 
suspect; and ‘ umbrageous,’ as far as I kqow, is con¬ 
stantly employed in the sense of suspicious by our 
early authors ; having now no other but a literal sense. 
Other uses of ‘umbrage,’ as those of Fuller and 
Jeremy Taylor which follow, must be explained from 
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the classical sympathies of these 'writers; ont of which 
the Latin etymology of the word gradually made 
itself felt in the meaning which they ascribed to it, 
namely as anything slight and shadowy. 

I say, just fear, not out of umbrages^ light jealousies, appre¬ 
hensions afar off, but out of clear foresight of imminent danger. 
—Bacon, Of a War with Spain. 

To collect the sereral essays of princes glancing on that 
project [a new Crusade], 'w'ere a task of great pains and small 
profit; especially some of them being umbrages and state repre¬ 
sentations rather than realities, to ingratiate princes with their 
subjects, or with the oratory of so pious a project to woo money 
out of people’s purses.—^F uixeb, The Holy War, b. v. c. 25. 

You look for it [truth] in your books, and you tug hard for it 
in your dispytations, ahd you derive it from the cisterns of the 
Fath(!rs, and you inquire after the old ways; and sometimes are 
taken with new appearances, and you rejoice in false lights, or 
are delighted with little umbrages or peep of day.—J. Taylok, 
Sermon preached to the University of Dublin. 

There being in the Old Testament thirteen types and um¬ 
brages of this Holy Sacrament, eleven of them are of meat and 
drink.—Id., The Worthy Communicant, c. ii. § 2. 

At the beginning some men were a little umlyrageous, and 
startling at the name of the Fathers; yet since the Fathers have 
been well studied, we have behaved ourselves with more reve¬ 
rence toward tfle Fathers than they of the Koman persuasion 
have done,—^D onne, Sermons, 1640, p. 557. 

That there was none other present but himself when his master 
He Merson was murdered, it is umbrageous, and leaves a spice of 
fear and sting of suspicion in their heads.— B,eynoi.1)8, GodHs 
Revenge against Murther, b. iii. hist. 13. 

Uncouth. Now unformed in manner, ungraceful 
in behaviour; but once simply unknown. The change 
in signifidation is to be traced to ‘the same canses 
which made ‘ barbarous,* meaning at first only foreign, 
to have afterwards the sense of savage and 'wild. 
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Almost all nations regard with disfavour and dislike 
that which is outlandish, and generally"that witlj 
which they are unacquainted; so that words which at 
first did but express this fact of strangeness, easily 
acquire a further unfavourjible sense. 

Tlic vul^nr instruction ycquirns silso vul"!ir and coTnimPnicablf 
terms, not clerkly or miconth, as are all these of the (Ireek and 
Latin laiigiiiii^es. —l’urTKNJii»i, Art of Kmjtish Voc^, b. in. 
f. 10. • 

AVel-away llio whih; I was so fond, 

To leave the good that T liad in bond, 

In hope of better th.il was n^coKth ; ’ • 

So lost tin- dog tlielli'sh in liis nionih. 

Si'KJiSKU, The Shepherd's Ctdendar, September. 

‘ Uneoinh, nnkist,’ said tho«ild famouS poet, CJlj^uieer; ^\]lieh 
pr;)veri» very well takelh place in this our new ])oet, wliofor that 
he is u/teoHth (as said (lliaucer) is nnkist; and, hmiosi 

men. is regarded but of a few.—E. X., Kpisile Dcdi-calorpprejixed 
t^i Spoifi'rs Shepherd's Calnidar. 

tlNEQr vL. From the constant use made of ‘un¬ 
equal ’ by our early writers, for whoiii it was entirely 
etpiivaleiit to unjust, unfair, one might almost sujtpost* 
they saw in it ‘ iuiquus ’ rather tlian ‘ inaiqualis.’ At 
.'tny rate they had no scruple in using i^ in a sense, 
which ‘ iiia'qualis ’ never lias, hut ‘iniquus ’ con¬ 
tinually. 

'^Po punish me for wliat you make me do 
Seems most vnequnl. 

SHAKKSPEAitE, Antony and Cleopatra, act ii. .sc. 5. 

These imputations are too common, sir. 

And easily stuck on virtue, when she's p 5 or: • 

You are uncqiuU to me. 

Bkn Jonson, The Fox, act iii. se..i. 

Jerome, a very vnequal relaior of tlic opinion of his adver¬ 
saries.—WouTiiiNGTOs, Life of Joseph Mede, p. xi. 

S 
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Unhandsome — Union. 


Uniiandsome. Sec ‘ Handsome.’ 

• 

A iiiirrow utriiight pith b}' the water’s side, very imhandsomc 
[ou fifjSiai'] for an army ty pass that way, tliougli they found not 
<\ man to keep the passage.—N owth, VlutarcKa Lives, p. 317; 
ef. p. 378. 

The ships were unwieldy and \tnhamlsoine. —Holianji, Livy, 
p. 1188; 

I 

UNirAlTY, A very dcf*p truth lies involvod in 
IlMiArriNKSS. j the i’aefc that so rnanv words, and I 
suppose in all Ianguati^cs, unite the meanings of Avieked 
and.Tniserabl(;,as th(f',Ca'<‘ek a^erXioc, our own ‘wi'etch’ 
and ‘ wretelied.’ So, too, i{ Avas otjco AAo’th ‘ unlia])p3%’ 
although its use in the sense of ‘ wicked ’ has noAV 
passed aAvt^. 

l''ather,s shall do Avell also to keep from llieni [Iheir chilklrcn] 
sueli sflioolfellows as be mthap'py, .'iiid given to slirein! Iiiru'' ; 
for Mil’ll as tlii’y are enough to eorrupt and mar the best natures 
01 the world.—llom-ANi), ]*lninnh's Morals, p. 16. 

Thou old unhappy traitor, 

Briefly thyself remember; the sword is out 
'J'hat must destroy thee. 

(SHAKKsi’BATiE, King Lcciv, act iv, sc. 6. 

The servants of Pionyse, king of Sieily, wliieh although they 
were ineliuod to all uvJiappi)n\s.<i a,n(l mischief, yet after the 
coming’of PlaP).pereeiving that for liis doctrine and wisdom the 
king had him in high estimation, they thus counterfeited the 
countenance and hahit of the philosopher.—Sir T. Eltot, The 
Governor, b. ii. c. 14. 

[Man] from the honr of his birth is most miserable, w'l ak, and 
sickly; when he sucks, he is guiderl by others; when he is^grown 
great, practiseth imhappiness and is sturdy ; and when old, a 
child again aAd repenteth him of his past life.— Burton, Ana¬ 
tomy of Melancholy ; Democriius to the Header, 

Union. The elder Pliny (JT. N. ix. 59) tolls us 
that the name ‘ unio ’ had not very long before his 
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time begun to be given to a pearl in wbicb^all cliiefest 
excellencies, size, roundness, smoothness, whiteness, 
weight, met and, so to speak,«vere united; and as 
late as Jeremy Taylor the word ‘ union ’ was often 
employed of a pearl of a rare and transcendent 
beauty. • • 

t 

And in thfs cup an uni^^n sliall ho throw, 

Kichor tlian tlmt which four yjjmissivo kings 
in Denmark’s crown luivoworn. 

Shakes rEA-UF,, ffamlcf, net v. sc. 2. 

l’op<‘ Paul II. in his pontifiwd vcstniftits outwcuit all hiff pre- 
dt'ccissors, ospftcially in his mitro, iijxm winch he had laid out, a 
c;nMt deal of money in pnrcliasiug at vast, rates diamonds, 
sapphires, enieralds, crysolitlis, jaspers, umoiis, and all manner 
ot precious stones. —Sir Paxii. livcAUT, Plutiua's fihlorjj of the 
Popes, p. 114. 

Perox, thf' Persian king, [hath! fin vnion in his oar worth an 
hundred weight of gold. — Duuton, Anaiotny of M('lancJu)lii, 
rncni. li. sect. 3. 

TJ NKINP, \ ‘*ITnkind ’ has (piite forfeited now its 

IJkkjn7)NE.ss. ) primary meaning, namely tliat which 
violates the law of kind, thus ‘ wdclud abominations ’ 
(Chaucer), meaning incestuous unions and the like : 
and hits taken up with the secondary,*that which 
does not recognize the duties flowing out of this kin¬ 
ship. In its primary meaning it move.s in a region 
vlierc the physical and ethical meet; in its secondary 
m a j)urely ethical sphere. How soon it began to 
occupy this the passages which follow will show ; for 
ont of a sense that nothing was so unnatural or 
‘ unkind * as ingratitude, the word early obtained use 
as a special designation of this vice. 

Uukynde [ingrati,Vulg.], cursid, withouten affeccioun.—2 Tim. 
iii. 2, 3. WiCLiF. 

a 2 
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Unthrifty. 


It is all onp to soy unJcinde, 

As filing whidio doono is againe kiiide, 

For it with kinde never stoode 
A man to yoldo tpvill for goode. 

Gowkr, Confessio Amantis, b. v. 

Whar-for ilk man, bathe lored and lowed, 

. Said thinke on that love that Ho man shcM’cd, 

And love Hym and thank IT3'm als he can. 

And olios OS ho an nvkijn^l man. 
liiciiAun ItoiJ.ifi i>i<i,ltAMVoi.n, Prick of Conucience, 117. 

The most damnable vice and most against justice, in mine 
opinion, is ingratitude, commonly calJt'd vnkindurns. Ho is utt- 
kntd Hint di'iiioth to In^>'e rocoivod nny boncfil, that indeed lie 
hath rocoivod ; ho is %mkmd that dissinuilolh ; ho is vnkaiu 
that reeom]>onseth not; but ho is iiiosi unkind that forgottelh.— 
Hir T. Elyot, The Govermtr, b. ii. c. 13. 

God might, have made me oven such :i foulo and nnroasonablo 
boast as this is; and _yet was I novor b<* ki/ndc as to tlnincke Him 
that Ho had not made mo so vile a croaluro : which tliintr I 
greatly In-wa^do, ami ni^’ nnkiv den esse causeth nio now thus to 
weepe.—F uitii, Worhs, lo 73 , p. 90. 

We hav(‘ cause also in England to beware of unkindiiessc, who 
have had in so fowe ycares the candcl of Goddos woorde, so ofr 
lightnod, so oft put out; and yet will vonluro by our nntliankful- 
nesse in doctrine, and sinfull life, to loose againe lighto, candle, 
candlesticke, and all.— Ascham, 'The SchoU master, b. i, 

t 

t 

t 

Unthrifty, ) As the ‘ thrifty ’ will probably be 
UNTiniirTiNESS.f the thriving', so the ‘unthrifty* 
the unthriving; but the words are not synonymous 
any more, as once they were. Sec ‘ Thrifty.’ 

What [is it] but this self and presuming of ourselves causes 
grace t6 bo unthrifti/, and t-o hang down the head ? what but our 
ascribing to ourselves in our means-using, makes them so un¬ 
fruitful ?—Rooeks, Naaman the Syrian, p. 146. 

Staggering, non-profioionov, and unthrifiiness of profession is 
the fruit of self.—In., Indix. 
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Unvalued. This and ‘ invaluable * ,havo been 
usefully dosynonymized; so that ‘ invaluable ’ means 
now having a value greater tlftin can be estimated, 

‘ unvalued ’ esteemed to have no value at all. Yet it 
was not so once ; though in Shakespeare (sec Hamlei,^ 
act i. sc. 3) our present use of ‘ unvalued ’ occasionally 
obtained. * 

Two golden apples of unvalucd\x\ii&. 

SPENSKtt, Sofinct 77. 

Go, nnvalitad^hook, , 

Liv<^ and Lo loved ; if ai/jy- envious look 

Hui’t thy clear fame, learn that no slate more high 

Attends on virtue than pined envy’s eye. 

CiiAJ^MAN, Dedication of Poems. 

Each heart 

H;ith from tlie leaves of thy wivalucd book 
Ihose Di-lplnc lines with deep impression took. 

Milton;, An Epitaph on Shn/cespeare. 

Usrur, ] This, which is now the lending of money 

UsTTUEK.) upon inordinate interest, was once the 
holding it upon any. The man who did not lend liis 
money for nothing was then a ‘usurer,’ not he, as 
now, vrho makes unworthy profit by the nociissitics 
of the needy or the extravagance of the foolish. It 
is true that the word was as dishonourable then as it 
is now; and it could not be otherwise, so long as all 
receiving of interest was regarded as a violation at 
once of divine and (jf natural law. When at length 
the common sense of men overcame this straijgo but 
deep-rooted prejudice, the w'ord was too deeply stained 
with dishonour to be employed to express the lawful 
receiving of a measurable interest; but ‘usury,’ 
taking up a portion only of its former meaning, was 
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now restricted to that which still remained under a 
moral ban* namely the exacting of an excessive in¬ 
terest for money lenj;. 

On t,lu! other side, the commodities of usury uve: first, th.-it 
liowsopv»T usury in sonio ros}»eet hinderoth mcrclnuidiziiiii. yei 
in somo other it udvaneetli it; for it is certain that tlie greatest 
part <,»f trade is driven by yonnp merchants upon mrrowivy u' 
interest.-, so-as if the usurer oitlifir call in or ko(>]t back Ills 
money, there will ensue prcyontly a great stand of trade.—IJ acox, 
Essays. 

Wherefore then gaA'Ost not thou my money into the bsink, that 
at my coming 1 niiiiht litivc required mine own w’itli usury [rriM' 
Tii/cy] ?— Ln/^-c 23. Autlioi ized Version. 

Hrokers, takers of pawns, biting usurers I will not admit ; 
yet because we converge luiro with mrm, not with gods, and 
for the hanlncss of men's lu'arts, 1 wdl tolerate some kind ef 
usury. —JluKTON, Anafotny of Melancholy; Dcmocrtlvs tv the 
[leader. 


Vaiilet. Littrc, dealing with this very word, Ims 
truly said, ‘Lcs mots, soil en changeant do i)a.ys, soil, 
en changeant do sieclo, s’ennoblissent on s’avilisscnt 
d’line faeou singuliere ’ {Jlisf. da la LauijiieFruiirttisr, 
vol. ii. p. 166). There could he no more signal proof 
of this than,' that which the w’ord ‘ varlet ’ siipjdies. 
I continue to qiiolo his words, ‘ VasLet, on, par line 
substitution non rare do I’r a Vs, varlet., est nn 
diminutif de vassal ; vassal signifiait nn vaillant 
guerrier, ct varlvl un jcune homme qui pouvait as- 
pirer aux houncurs de la chevalcric.’ From this it 
fell to the use in which we find it in the passage 
quoted below from Shakespeare of squire or attendant, 
which is also the continually recurring use in the 
old English translation of Froissart. In this sense 
it survives as ‘ valet; ’ but not pausing here, it is now 
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tinned with contempt, and implies moral worthlessness 
ill him to whom it is applied. 

Call hero my varlH ; I’ll unarm mysolf. 

Shakksi KAiiK, Troilua and C’rcssula, act i. sc. i. 

hijriit. so there came in a rar/ef; mul lold ^ir Tristr:i,ni hn\v« 
there was oome an orranf knlirht, into the town with siuTj colours 
upon his shield.—Sir T. Mat,oi{v, Morte JXArthur, b. x. <?. 56. 

VassalaCtK. Tills had once the meaiiiiijr of con- 
rngc, pT’owcss, siipei’ioritj’. Sec in explanation the 
(piotatioii from Litfciv under ‘ VJlrlet,’ • 

And certainly a mii,M hath uidM honour 
’I’o (lien in Ins exeelleiico and. thnir, 

T'han whan his name a])palle'l is for it^o; 

Jujr all foryolLen is his {idUMtlaf//'. 

(JuAUk'Kii, Thr, Kniyhics Tate 

And Cattuin scith is noon so p:)'e,it enercss 
Of worldly tresour, a,-. Ibr to Jive in pees, 

^^'llich amorif.^ verities hath the vaswlayt;. 

Lyixiath, Ni'/ior I^oems, IlalJiwell’s od., p. 176. 

YnuMll'i. Now always noxious offonsivo .‘inimals 
of the >^'iiiallcr kind ; but employed formerly with no 
such limitation. 

Put he shouko of the vernun into the fyre and felt no harmc. 
—Actn xxviii. 5. (Ionova Vi'rsion. 

Tliis crocodile is a mischievous four-footed beast, a dangerous 

vermij^ used I0 both elcrnerits.—HoniANn, Ammianun, p. 212. 

• 

Wherein wer^' all manner of four-footed beasts of the earth, 
and virmiH [ical dTjpiaj, and w’oniis, and fowls of tlfo air.— 
Arts X. 12. Uonevfi. 

■ 

The Lord rectifies Potcr, and frames him to go by a visioh of 
all crawling vermin in a clean sheet.—^Kouisus, Naaman the 
Syrian, p. 42. 
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Vilify—Villain. 

Vilify. This now implies a great deal more than 
to hold morally eheap, wliieh was all that in the 
seventeenth century iit involved. 

Cun it Le imagined that a whole people would over so vUifg 
themselvtss, depart from their own interests to tliat dogrre as to 
place uK their hopes in one man.—Mii,Tt)N, Defence of the Tcoijle 
of En^lavd^ c. 7. 

The cars of all men will bo filled with deceitful figments and 
gainful lies, the merits 0/ Christ’s pission will bo vilified and 
maimed.—II. Mouk, The Mystertf of Iniqidty, b. ii. c. 7, § ii. 

Tlie more I magnify ri(V«clf, the more God vilifies me.—E ogkks, 
X^iuiman the Syrian, p. 469. * 

Villain,) A word whose story is so well known 

ViLLANY* J that one may bo spared the necessity 
of repeating it. It was, I think, with ‘ villany ’ that 
there was first a transfer into an ethical sphere, though 
it is noticeable how ‘vilhiiiy’ till a very late day ex¬ 
pressed words foul and disgraceful to the utterer much 
oftener than deads. 

Pour the blood of the villain in one basin, and the blood ot 

the gentleman in another ; what ditference shall there be proved? 

—Bkcon, The. Jewel of Joy. 

% 

We t'ield not ourselves to be your villains and slaves [non in 
servHuteyn nos tradimus], but as allies to be protected by you.— 
IIoi.LAN«, Ldvy, p. 935. 

[He] was condemned to bo degraded of all nobility, and not 
only himself, but all his succeeding posterity declared villains 
and clowns, taxable and incapable to boar arms.—PLoitiu, 
Montaigne, b. i. c. 15. 

I 

In our modern language it [foul language] is termed villany, 
as being proper for rustic boors, or men of coarsest education and 
©mphjyment, who, having their minds debased by being conver¬ 
sant in meanest afTairs, do vent their soriy passions in such 
strains.—B ambow', Of Eeil-peaking in general, Sermon 16. 
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Virtuous. Virtue is still occasionally used as 
equivalent to might or potency, but ‘ virtuous ’ lias 
quite' abdicated the meaning 8>f valorous or potent 
which it once had, and which its etymology justified. 

With this all strengths and minds he moved; but yojing Dei-* 
phobus, * 

Did Priam’s son, amongst them all was chiefly virtuoi^s. 

CiiArMAN, Homers Iliad, xiii. 147. 

Or will up him that left half told 
The story of Cambiiscan old, 

Of Camball and of Algatsifo, » 

And who h<id ( 5 auace to wife, 

That owned the virftcmis ring and glass. 

, Milton, II Penscroso. 

* 

Tho lifting up his mrtxvons staff on high 

lie smote the sea, which calmed was with speed. 

Spknser, Fairy Queen, ii. 12, 26. 

Viva nous,! * Longevity,’ as one might expect to 

Vi\AciTY. J find it, is a comparatively modern 
\5ord in the language. ‘Vivacity,’ whicli has now 
acquired the mitigated sense of liveliness, served in¬ 
stead of it; keeping in English the original sense 
which ‘ vivacitas ’ had in tlie Latin. • ^ 

James Rands, of Horborn in this county, is most remarkable 
for his vivacity, for he lived 140 years.—F ullkk, Worthies of 
England, Htaffordshire. 

Fables are raised concerning the vivacity of the de(5r; for 
neither arc their gestation nor increment such as may afford an 
argument of long life.—Sir T. Dhownih, Vulgar Errors. 

Hitherto the English bishops had been vivacious almost to 
wonder. For, necessarily presumed of good years before enter¬ 
ing on their office in tho fir‘<t year of Queen Elizabeth, if was 
much that but five died for the first twenty years of her roign.— 
Id., Church History of Britain, b. ix. § 27. 
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Voluble — Wainscot. 


VoLTTTiLE. This cpithct always insinuatos of him 
to whom it is now applied that his speech is freer and 
faster than is meet ; tut it once occupied that region 
of meaning which ‘ fluent ’ does at present, without 
.any suggestion of the kind. Milton (P. L. ix. 436) 
recalls‘the word, as he does so many, to its primary 
meaning. 

^ * 

He [ArcliLisliop Al)t>ott] piiinful, stout, severe.'igaiust L.itl 
inaniK-rs, of a grave jiud a voluble eloquence.—H acki.t, Life of 
Archbishop Williams, part i. p. 65. 

t 

Wainscot. I transcriho a correction of the brief 
and inaccurate notice of this word in my fii*st edition, 
which a coriespondcuit, with the best opportimily of 
knowledge, has kindly sent me: ‘“Wainscot” is 
always in the building trade applied to oak only, but 
not to all kinds of oak. The wainscot oak grows 
abroad, chiefly, T think, in Holland, and is used foi' 
wainscoting, or wood lining, of walls of houses, 
because it works very freely under the tool, and is 
not liable to “ cast ” or rend, as English oak wdll do. 
It is consequently used for all purposes wdicre cx])cnso 
is no pbject.'' Formerly .all panelling to walls wns 
done in wainscot, and was called “ wainscoting.” It 
was never painted. In modern times it was imitated 
in deal, and was painted to reimcsent real w'ainscot, 
or of any other colour, while the name of “ w'ain- 
scoting ” adhered to it, though the material was no 
longer wainscot. At present, however, the word 
“ wainscot ” is always used to designate the real 
wainscot oak.* It will be seen from this very inte¬ 
resting explanation that within the narrow limits of a 
particular trade, th® oldmeaningof'wainscot,’ which 
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Want — Whirlpool. 

has everywlioro else disappeared, still survives. It 
.would be curious to trace bow inuch in tliis way of 
earlier English within limited Joclmical circles lives 
on, having everywhere else died ont. 

A wcclgo of V)n'inm>t is fiUr*st and ninst proper f<^r elciiving of 
an (*ake)i tree.—Sir T. IJjniVHAnT, Tnu ta, }>. 153. • 

llins arrayed, and enelo.‘.ed in a, eliest of rmhfxcof, lie 
IKdwiird (he Conro.ssor’| was*removed into the before-}ire]iared 
ferolr).— 1 >akt, [lUton/ <>f Hf. b. ii. e. $• 


W ANT. Amoncr other differences between ‘cayere’ 
:ind ‘ egore,’ this certainly is one, that the former may 
ho siiid of things evil as well as good, as Avell of 
those w'h(»se absence is dosirablft as of those whoso 
abseriec is felt as a loss, while ‘ogerc ’ always implies 
not merely tlie absence but the painful sense of tin* 
absence. ‘To want’ .which had once tlie more 
colourless use of * carcrc,’ has pas.scd now, nearly 
tbongb not altogether, into this latter sense, and is 
= ‘ i‘gcre.’ 


If in* be lost, and wanf, thy life bhiill go for his life.—i Khigb 
XX. 30. Geneva. 

Ill a word, he [tlio true gentlonniri ] is suc\ that could we 
v'ant him, it. wore pity bnt thnt In; -wero in hoaven ; and yet 1 
pily not nuioh his ooulinuanoo here;, bocanse he is already so 
mui‘h in lioavcn to himself.—Ci.i':MKNT fluLis, ChaTuctar oj a 
7 rue Gf’JttU'uum. 

^ friend of my life, which did you not prolong, 

The world had wanted many an idle song. , 

PoFE, lAn^ to Arbuthnot. 


WiriRLrooL. Dr. Latham, in his edition of John¬ 
son, is the first to notict. the use of ‘whirlpool’ to 
designate some huge sea-monster of the whale kind, 
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Wliisperer — Whitehoy, 

tlio sperm whale or cachalot has been suggested. 
Thus in the margin of our Bible, there is on Job xli. i, 
(‘ Canst thou draw ant leviathan ? ’) a gloss, ‘ that is, 
a whale or wliirl^nml.* 

The Indian Sea hrcicdcth the most and the hifi^gcst fislios tluit 
are; among which the whales and. called halHcme, 

tjilvo op in length as much as four acres or arpoiis of land.— 
HonnANu, Vlwy, vol. i, p, 235. * 

it 

The ork, whirlpool^ whale, or hutfing physetcr. 

Sylvestku, Ihihartas, Fin^t Bay of the Wceh. 

Al'out sunset, comlng^nnar the Wild I.sland, Pantagniel spied 
afar off a huge monstrous physeltr, a sort of whale, which somo 
Ciill a whirlpool. —liABiiXAis, Paniagruel, b. iv. c. 33. 

I 

Whispereh,] There lay in * whisperer’ once, as 

WuTsrjiiRiNG. j in the \piOvpitrTiic of the Greeks, tlio 
susurro of the Latins, the suggestion of a slanderer 
or false accuser, which has'now quite passed away 
from the word. 

Now this Doog, being there at that time, what doclh he? 
Like a whisperer or imin-pleaser gootli to Saul the king, siud told 
him how the priest hjwl refreshed David in his journey, and had 
given unto him the sword of Goliath.— Latiaieu, Sermons^ 
Parker edit., p. 486. 

A whisperer separateth chief friends.— Prov. xvi. 28. Antho- 
rized Version. 

Kings in ancient times were wont to put grejit trust in eunuchs. 
Put yet their trust towards them hath rather been as to good 
whisperers than good magistrates and officers.— Bacon, Kssays, 
Of Deformity. ‘ 

Lest tli^re be debates, envyings, wraths, strifes, backbitings, 
whisptrings, swellings, tumults.— 2 Cor. xii. 20. Authorized 
Aversion. 

Whiteboy. Formerly a cockered favourite (com¬ 
pare Barnes’s use of ‘ white son,’ Works, 1572, p. 192), 
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but in later years one of the many names which the 
perpetrators of agrarian outrages in Ireland either 
assumed to themselves, or had given to them by 
others. 

ni'i first address was An Inimhlo Bomonstrance by a dutiful 
son of tlio Cluireh, almost as if lie had saidlier whilcboy^ —Mu.- • 
Tox, Prose IForts, vol. i. p. 172. 

Tho Pn})e was loatli to ti^lronture his darlings into danger. 
'J'hosc wenj to stay at ho^iewilh his Holiness, tln ir 

tender father.—I^'uni-Ku, flol// War, i. 13. 

Wife. It is a very profouii^l teatiinony, yi-^ded 
by laTignage, to tho fact fliat woiriou ai*e intended to 
bo wiveR, and only find the true completion of tlieir 
being when they are so, thaif in so ^many lan- 
g'tagoR there is a word which, meaning first a woman, 
means afterwards a wife, as yur>/, ‘niidior,’ ‘femme,’ 

‘ weib,’ and our English ‘ wife,’ With us indeed tlie 
secondary use of tho word has now overborne and 
swallowed up the first, which only survives in a few 
such combinations as ‘ midtru/o,’ ‘ fislur//c,’ ‘hiis- 
and the like ; but it was not always so ; nor in 
our provincial dialects is it so now. An intelligent 
correspondent who has sent mo a ‘ Glossaiy of Words 
used in Central Yorkshire’ writes as follovvs: ‘In 
rural districts a grown woman is a young wife, though 
she be unmarried.’ 

And with that word upstart this oldo wi/e. 

• Chaucer, Ths Wife of Bath's Tah 

Like as a wife with rhildft, when liir trsivaile compieth upon 
hgr, is ashamed, crieth, and sufFreth tho payne, eVen HO«are we, 

O Lorde, in thy sight. — Isai. xxvi. 17. Coverdajle,* 

Wight. The best discussion on this interesting 
word is in Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologies pp. 408-410, 
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who has a chapter, On Wlgldfi and Elves. * Wight * 
has for us lost altogothter its original sense of a pre- 
icmatural or supernatural being, and is used, hut 
always slightingly, of men. It is easy to see how, 
with the gradual contempt for the old mytibolog}'-, 
' tl)C (lying-out of the superstitions connected with it, 
words such as ‘ clf ’ and ‘ wight ’ should have lost 
their weight and honour as Y^ell. 

I crouche thee from elves and from wif/hts. 

CiiArrKit, Tlis Miller's Tale. 

Tlio p)(‘t Ifomfir spcak?5th of no gjirliuids and chaplets l>iit due 
to the celestial and heavenly waptls. —HonLANW, vol. i. 

p. 456. 


A black ho^jje cometh, and his rider hath a ])alance, and a 
voice 1 diet li among the four vug his that corn shall be dear [ 7 iVe. 
vi. 6].—llitotKJllTON, Of Conscut nixm Aj}ocalyjise. 


When the four wights are said to have given glory, lioiiour, 
and thanks to Him that sate upon the throiK' \^[tcv. v. 14], 
wliat was their dilt}' but this?—IM icde, Seruums. 


Wilful. ) * Wilful ’ and ‘ willing,’ ‘ wilfully ’ and 
Wilfully. ] willingly,’ have been conveniently de- 
s^uionymized by later usage in our language; so that 
in ‘ wilful ’ t^Bid ‘ wilfully ’ there now lies ever the 
sense of will capriciously exerted, deriving its motives 
merely from itself; while the examples which follow 
show there was onoe no such implication of se^-will 
in the words. 

Alle the soncs of Israel halewiden wilful thingis to the Lord. 
—jEarofl?. XXXV. 29. Wiclip. 

A proud priest may be known when he denieth to follow 
Christ and his apostles in wilful poverty and other virtues.— 
Fuxk, Book of Martyrs ; Examination of William Thorpe. 

Fede ye the flok of God, that is among you, and purvey ye, 
w. not as constreyned, but wilfvMi.— i Bet, v. 2. Wiclip. 
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And so, through his pitiful nailing, Christ shed out wUfuUif 
for man’s lift* the blood that was in his veins.—F^ xk, Book 0/ 
Martym ; Examination of William Thorpe. 

Wince. Now to shrink or start away as in pain 
from a stroke or touch; but, as far as I know, used 
always by our carliey authors in the sense of to kick. * 

• 

Poul, whom the Xiord had^ iihoKun, long tyme vtyusidc agen 
tliL' prii’ki*.—WiCLiF, Prolog on the 1^‘d'is of Apofttf.is. 

J'\)r this ilower of ago, having no foroenst of tlirifl, hut sot 
altogothor n])on spending, and giv<*ii to dolights and ploiisuros, 
u'lni^cth and Hingeth out like a skiltisl? and fr.iuipold liol^Se in 
bUcJi sort that it had need ot a sliarp bit and short curb.— 
Jloi.T AND, PlafarcEs Morals, p. 14. 

• 

Wit, ) The present meaning of ‘ A\^t ’ as com- 

AV3T'rv. j pared witli the j)ast, and the period wlwm 
it was in the act of transition from one to the otlier, 
cannot be better marked than in the quotati<jn from 
JJisho}) Keynolds which is given below. It is a pro- 
tt;st, an impotent one, as such invariably are, against 
a change in the word’s meaning, going on before his 
eyes. Cowley’s Ode, Of Wil, is another very impor¬ 
tant docnnicnt, illustrating tlie histoiy of the word. 

*•. • . 

Who knowo tlie witte of tlie Lord, or who was his counct-ilour ? 
— JRom. xi. 34. WjcniF. 

I take not wit in that common acceptation, whereby men 
understand some sudden flashes of conceit whether in style or 
conference, which, like rotten wood in llie dark, hav(« more shine 
than l^ubstance, whoso use and ornament are, like tlicnisel\es, 
swift and vanishing, at once both admired and forgott^fn. But I 
understand a settled, constant, and Imbitual sufiicicricy of the 
understanding, whereby it is enabled in any kind, of learning, 
theory, or practice, both to sharpness iii search, subtilty in .ex-* 
pression, and despatch in execution .—Passions and 
EacvltUs of the Soul, c. xxxix. 
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For the world laghes on man and smylos, 

Eot jat the last it turn bygylos ; 

I’liarfor I hald thaPman noght witty 
That about the \|fnrld is over bysy. 

IlicnAKD llouLB 1>E nAMFOi^E, PricJcc of Couscicvce, 1092. 

T confess notwithstanding, with the witticf>t of the schofd 
'divines, i-hat if we speak of strict justice G-od could no way have 
been bound to requite man’s labours in so large and ample 
manner.—H ookku, Ecclesiastical Polity, b. i. c. II. 

WITCH. This was not once restrained, as it now 
is, to the female exerciser of unlawful magical arts, 
Imt ^'ould have been* as Iretdy applied to Balaam or 
Simon Magus as to her wliom we call the ‘ Witch of 
Bn dor.’ ‘ She-witeh * was not uncommon in our 
h]lizabc.ban*litersiture, when such was intended. In 
the dialect of Northumbria ‘ wdtclies ’ are of both 
sexes still (Atkinson), 

Tluro was a man in that citie, whoso name was Symount, a 
vicihe.—Acts viii. 9. Wiclik 

Item, he, is a witch, asking counsel at soothsayers.—F oxe, 
Hook of Martyrs; Appeal against Boniface. 

Then the king commanded to call together all the soothsayers, 
charmers, witches, and Caldees, for to shew the king his dream. 
— Dan. ii. 2. CoV^EitDALE. 

i. 

Who can deny him a wisard or witch, who in the reign of 
Richard the Usurper foretold that upon tho same stone where he 
daslied his spiir riding toward Bosworth field he should dash his 
head in his return ?— Cotta, The TrUxl of Witchcraft, p. 49. 

WizAHT). A title not necessarily used in times 
past witli any dislionourable subaudition of perverted 
wisdom on his part to whom it was given, as is now 
the-case. 

1 

Then Herod, calling the wisards privily, did narrowly search 
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of them the time of the star’s appearing.— Maii. ii. 7. Sir J. 
CUEKE. ^ » 

When Jeremy his lamontati()n writ, 

They thought the wizard qmte out of his wit. 

DfiATTON, Elegies, To Mr, G, Sandgs. 
See how from far upon the eastern road 
The stsir-led micards haste with odours sweetf 

Milton, On the Nativity. 

Womb. This is now onl^ the virrcpa, but once 
could bo ascribed to both sexes, having as wide a 
meaning as the koCKLu of the Greeks. 

And ho covcitido to flllo his wonibe of the coddis that the 
hoggis ceten, and no man gal' hym. — LukexY . 16. Wiclif. 

Of this matere, o Poule, well oatist thou trete; 

Mete unto womhe, and woinbe eke unto in^te. 

CiiAUCEH, Canterhury Tales. 

Fahtaff. An I had but a belly of any indiflRjroney, I were 
simply the most aetive fellow in Europe. My worn!/, my womb, 
my womb undoes me.—SuAKEsnsAUE, 2 Henry IV,, act iv. 
oc. 3. 

Worm. This, which designates at present only 
smaller and innoxious kinds of creeping and crawling 
things, once, as the German ‘wurm,’ was employed 
of all the serpent kind; and indeed in soma of our* 
northern dialects all snakes and serpents are ‘ worms ’ 
to the present day. In * blindti;orw,’ ‘ slowtform,’ 

‘ hagiworMj,’ we liave tokens of the earlier uss- 

Tkero came a viper out of the heat and leapt on his hand. 
When the men of the country saw the worm hang on his h&nd, 
t hey said, This man must needs be a murderer.—xxyiii. 3, 4. 
Tyndalk. 

'Tis slander. 

Whose edge is sharper than the sword; whose tpngue 
Outvenoms all the worms of Nile. 

Shakestearb, Cymhdvm, act iii. sc. 4. 

T 
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0 Eve, in evil hour thou didst give ear 
To that false toorm, of ^^homsoever taught 
To counterfeit man’s voice. 

* Milton, Paradise Lost, h. ix. 

WoESHlP. At present we ‘worship* none hnt 
Grod; there was a time when th& word was employed 
in so'miich more general a sense that it was not pro¬ 
fane to say that God ‘ worshipped,’ that is honoured, 
man. This, of course, is the sense of the word in the 
Marriage Service, ‘ with my body I thee wm'slivp^ 

Vl « 

If ony man serve me, my fadir {>chal worschip hym.— John xii. 

26. WlCLlF. 

That they show all ge.od faithfulness, that they may do vmr- 
sJup to the dhetrine of our Saviour God in all things.— Tit. ii. 
10. Tyndale. 

Man, that was made after the image and likeness of God, is 
full'worshipful in his kind; yea, this holy image that is man 
God worshippcth. —Poxb, Book of Martyrs; Examination of 
William 'Thorpe. 

Wretched. What has been observed on ‘Un- 
happy explains and accounts also for the use of 
‘ wretched ’ as = wicked. ‘ Wretch * still continues 
' to cover the two meanings of one miserable and one 
wicked, though ‘ wretched ’ does so no more. 

Nero regned after this Claudius, of alle men wrechidhest, redy 
to alle maner vices.— Cafouave, Chronicle of England, p. 62. 

To do evil gratis, to do evil for good, is the wretqhedest 
wickedness that can be.—A ndbews, Of the Compiracy of the 
Gowrietf, ^erm« 4. 

Younkbr. Mow, as far as it is used at all, equi¬ 
valent to ‘ y''ungster; * but the ‘ younker * of our 
Elizabethan and earlier literature was much more 
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nearly tlie German ‘junker,** or Jung Herr, the 
young lord or youthful gallant. * 

Yf some of them can get a fox taTo or two, or that he may 
have a capons feder or a goose fedcr, or any long fedor on Ivis 
cup, than ho is called a yonker. — Boiu>b, 2 %e Boke of the Intro¬ 
duction of Knowledge, ^13. * 

How like a younJeer or a prodigal 

The scarfed bark puts from her native bay. 

Hugged and (Jiiibracfed bygtho strumpet wind. 

Sha.kkspea«e, Merchant of Venice, act ii. sc. 6. 

See how the morning opes her golden gates, • 

And takes licr farewell of th*glorious sun ! 

How well resembles it the prime of youth. 

Trimmed like a yowiker, pRincing to his love. 

Id., 5 Henry VI., act ii. sc. i. 

Venus \oxoA\heyounker Adonis bettor than the warrior Mars. 
— HonoEN, History of Plants, p. C56. 

As Kehoboam’s yonkers carried that weighty business of his 
kingdom and overthrew it, so do the unruly and rebellious 
IixiTuours of most youth miscarry tuis. — Rogehs, Matrimonial 
Honour, p. si. 
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